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The Supreme Test 

CHAPTER I 

THE PRINCESS AND THE RIDDLE 

"Heaven defend us ! She was a bad Princess indeed ! 
Beauty she possessed in abundance: nobody was prettier or 
more elegant than herself. But what of that? She was a 
wicked witch, and was the cause of many accomplished 
princes having lost their lives. She had given leave to 
everybody to woo her. Any one might present himself, be 
he a prince or a beggar; it was all the same to her: only 
he must guess three things that she had thought of. If he 
succeeded, he was to marry her, and become king over all 
the land at her father's death; but if he could not guess, he 
was then to be hung, or to have his head struck off." 

Hans Christian Andersen. 

Kythe stood before the glass. She was dextrously 
removing an artful veil from among the soft puffs and 
drooping plumes which half-concealed, half-revealed 
the brim of a hat which, Frieda said, "screamed out 
* Bond Street!' when you looked at it." 

The drawing-room at No. 19 Tamarisk Terrace was so 
small that when the tea-table and Frieda and Kythe and 
Kythe's hat were all in it there seemed no space anywhere. 

Kythe did not only permeate the wee room: she also 
evidently absorbed the whole of her friend's attention. 
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10 THE SUPREME TEST 

Frieda was a round, softly curved person. Kythe had 
once said that she reminded her of an inspired robin red- 
breast. Her face was raised now, with an expression of 
undisguised admiration and devotion to her friend. Her 
lap was full of things Kythe had shed, when she rose 
from her seat — long gloves, a lace handkerchief, a purple 
Russia leather bag, gold-mounted, a novel from Mudie's, 
and a bunch of violets. 

Any one who marked Frieda's eyes and expression 
would have decided at once, if possessed of penetration, 
that she was not responsible for the room in which they 
sat — a room littered with cheap prettiness, every ledge 
and corner filled with carefully dusted rubbish. But, if 
she was not a person who could have been guilty of the 
room, she was also not a person to whom the room would 
cause acute distress. 

It was a part of the scheme of things to her, a fact to 
be assumed, not mourned for. Her lips curved into 
delicious lines as she contemplated the now unveiled 
beauty of her friend's face. 

"Well," said she, "and so there is really another mftn 
bold enough to try! Heaven help him, says I!" 

Kythe West, folding her veil and piercing it with long 
pins of wondrous design, eyed her sidelong. "Well," 
said she, "I think he'll do for the present — to keep the 
others off, you know. Being engaged is a great safeguard. 
You needn't laugh; I am not altogether a fool. I know 
it is the money and not me that makes me so deadly. 
But this man is, I really believe, not quite like the others. 
He's in love with me against his better judgment. Any- 
how, we can't be married yet. He couldn't satisfy Uncle 
Nicky about his means, so there is no chance of my being 
rushed. I have heaps of time to change my mind again." 
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Herte she heaved a sigh. " There's only one thing bother- 
ing me/' she confided. "Aunt Mabel can't take me in at 
the Towers just now, and Uncle Nicky won't let me go 
abroad alone; and I won't go to the North of Scotland 
this time of year; so I can't get away." 

Even Frieda was surprised. "Getaway? Why should 
you wish to get away, when you are just engaged ?" 

"It is one of my tests," said Kythe solemnly, sinking 
down suddenly upon the rug at Frieda's feet. "I always 
do it when I get engaged, just to see whether I can live 
without him. You know, heaps of girls have told me 
that when you are really in love, you have a kind of 
craving for the man, and feel quite lost without him. So 
I determined to try. It's an idea I could recommend to 
anybody," she went on meditatively. " I went away when 
I got engaged to Andrew Haines, and in a week I had 
forgotten him so clean that I never remembered to write 
and break it off until he sent me a scolding letter, which 
gave me a good excuse to be done with him." She stared 
into the fire awhile with a frown on her smooth brow. 
"I haven't tried yet with Mr. Earnscliffe," she said. 

"The old fairy tales are true to life," observed Frieda 
with conviction. "All the young men aspired to the 
hand of the Princess; but if they could not guess her 
riddle, she put them to death without mercy." 

Kyth$'s eye lit up. "Just so," said she with satis- 
faction, "there must be a test. Men are so selfish and 
so vain. I suppose it is because girls are ptentiful; but 
really men seem to think I ought to be obliged to them 
for proposing. You know I am too rich, Frieda, and 
my riches are increasing too; because until I am twenty- 
five I can't have any more than Uncle Nicky chooses to 
dole out, unless I marry with his approval. Financially, 
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I am a fish worth hooking! — A Guessing Competition — 
with me as the prize! — and no entrance fee, not even a 
Coupon!" 

Frieda's eyes were growing graver. 

"Oh, I hiow you think me detestably flippant, but 
you haven't had my experience. First, there was Bertie 
Grant. We had not been engaged a fortnight before he 
wanted to know how much I thought of settling on him. 
Said he should havte to sacrifice his own career — he was 
a clerk in a bank, I think — in order to devote himself to 
looking after my estates; and his parents wanted to know 
how much he would get to compensate him. Of course 
there was no course open to me but to get rid of him. 
TheiFthere was Andrew Haines. I really could not fix 
my attention on him somehow. He proposed rather 
nicely, but he could not keep it up afterwards. Oh, he was 
such a complete specimen of a bore — how he did bore me! 
Well, now there's Ivan Earnscliffe; and I have an idea 
that perhaps he might do. But I have to find out." 

"What will he say to your going away ?" 
% "That is what is so tiresome," said Kythe quite peev- 
ishly. "I can't go at this moment. I might join the 
Holmeses in Algiers, but Uncle Nicky won't let me make 
the journey alone; and as long as there's a fox in Glamor- 
ganshire Uncle Nicky won't budge — he wouldn't if I was 
dying." 

"Well, but," said the mystified Frieda, "why don't 
you go down to him there?" 

"Why, because it would be the very thing to make 
me think that anything, even marryirig Ivan, would be 
better than such dullness! Oh, my dear, you don't know 
what Glowder is like! No neighbours within miles, and 
then they all talk of nothing but 'huntin'. No, I am not 
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like the present fashionable open-air heroine of the novels. 
I can swim and I can ride, but I am not content to feed 
my glowing heart upon wild nature exclusively. I like 
the country as a background, but I can't make a vocation 
of it. Since Aunt Lesbia gave up going down there in 
the winter I have felt it my duty to stay in town and 
amuse her. Uncle Nicky only has a little bit of the Castle 
open, and it is gloomy and uncomfortable, and it gives 
me the horrors. No, if I went there, 4 1 should telegraph 
for Ivan in a week. It would never do." 

For a time she mused in silence, the fire wavering over 
her incisive little face. She was not a beauty; but almost 
every man who looked upon her believed that she was. 
She was one of that little band of charmers for whom 
wild things have been done, battles fought, quarrels 
waged. Succeeding ages, looking upon her pictured face, 
might ask, as many of us now ask of Mary Queen of Scots: 
Wherein lay the spell ? 

But for Mary's contemporaries the spell worked — who 
can doubt it ? And it was potent to-day in Kythe West. 

"It's dreadful to be engaged to a journalist," she re- 
marked petulantly. "He is about all day, pestering you, 
when you have other things to do. Then in the evenings, 
just when you feel that you are getting nearer concert 
pitch, he plunges into an office and disappears till the 
small hours. He only gets Saturday night off; it's not 
a bit nice. And he has hardly any holidays, so perhaps 
I ought to get my travelling done now." 

"It would be a good thing," said Frieda with an air of 
having thought if over and decided. 

"What, for me to travel? I am not sure. You see, 
after we were married, I could go about without a sheep- 
dog, and it would be a great thing to feel that I could get 
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away alone, at any time when the domestic hearth palled. 
I should hate to go abroad with a keeper. Uncle Nicky 
is always uiging me to do that. But fancy having to go and 
stare at the things old Baedeker marks with a star! And 
the people you meet at hotels are such bores — old maids 
who take an intelligent interest in things, and expect 
you to discuss pictures and churches at table d'hote! 
It would be like going back to school, like a conversation 
class at dear old St. Bride's, wouldn't it, lovie?" 

The door opened, and a young and small maid, with a 
very clean face and white apron, brought in the tea-tray 
with a highly ornamental .cosy, and a cake-stand with a 
coloured bow &t the top. 

"Mother and Aunt Charlotte are out," said Frieda 
with an air of apology. Kythe tried to conceal the un- 
feigned relief in her eyes. "It seems a shame to say so," 
said Frieda, her voice full of protective tenderness, brought 
into it by the thought of her widowed mother, "but on 
the whole it is good to have you all to myself, and to be 
cosing together almost as if we were still at St. Bride's." 

Frieda Medway was a victim of that state of things 
which obtained so largely a generation ago among our 
poorer gentle folk — the practice of marrying and attempt- 
ing to bring up a family on nothing at all, with no care for 
the future. Frieda's father was an officer, without private 
means. Her mother was a young girl without fortune 
who went to India to stay with a married sister. Her 
family were delighted for her to marry Captain Medway. 
Per father, being quite without means, handed her over 
to matrimony "with what she stood up in", as the homely 
phrase has it, and did not even insist upon the young 
husband insuring his life. 

Out of four children sacrificed to the climate of India, 
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from which there was no money fo rescue them, Frieda 
alone survived. She was twelve years old when her 
father died, soori after attaining his majority. The 
pension of a major's widow then represented Mrs. Med* 
way's whole means of subsistence. 

The major's eldest sister, Charlotte Clarke, was & 
widow, and her husband had left her four hundred a year. 
She offered a home to Mrs. Medway and to receive Frieda 
during her holidays, if some other member of the family 
would come forward and give the girl such an education 
as should fit her to earn her own living. With difficulty, 
for none of the family were rich, this was done. Frieda 
was duly educated at a first-rate school^ where she had 
become acquainted with Kythe; and when she left school, 
a distant cousin opportunely required a young lady to 
superintend his household and act as companion to an 
old aunt who residecj with hpn. 

This cousin was * widower, with three young*children. 
His name was Cunliffe and he lived in the somewhat 
remote suburb known as Chadley Park. 

The girl had thus grown up with the fixed idea of not 
being a burden to her mother. No sooner was her train- 
ing over than work was immediately found for her. She 
had never had one week of free girlhood, never been 
without the heavy weight of responsibility. She had a 
fervent nature, noble and self-sacrificing, and she never 
dreamed of questioning her destiny. But nobody knew 
the innermost Frieda, the self held back by a stern religious 
sense of self-suppression. 

Neither her aunt, a well-intentioned, limited person, 
nor her own mother understood her in the least. The 
being who loved her most, and had some instinctive 
understanding of her, w&$ the wild Kythe snuggled upon 
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the rug at her feet, with a cup of tea and a particularly 
fascinating hot scone. 

Frieda was at home for a week-end; such an indulgence 
being very rare. She had written at once to her friend 
to come and give her, by word of mouth, the somewhat 
complicated records of her engagements, past and present. 
And Kythe was in a mood for confidence — restless and 
dissatisfied, as spoilt children are apt to be* 

"Frieda," said she, "if I were always with you, I feel 
sure I could be good. Gottfrieda — God's peace! Was 
ever woman so felicitously named ?" 

Frieda smiled a, trifle absently. She had the air of 
turning something over in her mind. 

"The effect would soon wear off if we were much to- 
gether," she hazarded, as she took the girl's cup for re- 
filling. 

"You talk as if there were any prospect of our being 
together long enough for me to try," said Kythe resent- 
fully. "Oh, Frieda, when we were at St. Bride's I never 
realized what a hard time you were going to have! That 
you should be obliged to grind y way eleven months out of 
the twelve, losing your youth — you who are so gifted and 
so sweet — and that I, who am not fit to tie your shoe, 
should have such a good time!" 

Frieda's laugh was fresh and girlish. "I believe 
seriously I would as soon live my life as yours! These 
defensive engagements on which you feel bound to enter 
would try me more sorely than my prosy churchwarden's 
religion and politics." 

"Oh, you!" It was flung out pettishly. "As I said, 
you might convert me, if we could only be together long 
enough to give you a chance." 

"Well, you know, it might be," slowly began Frieda. 
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"That is to say — it seems almost absurd to suggest it; 
perhaps I had better hold my tongue.' 9 

"Gottfried Medway, hold your tongue at your peril! 
What do you mean? To chuck the churchwarden and 
come abroad and be my keeper? No, that's too un- 
thinkable! You told me you had definitely arranged 
to remain there permanently." 

"So I have. I am useful to him, and in some ways it 
is not so bad. The man is kind in his own fashion. I 
could not thtow it up to take you abroad, my love, even 
should Uncle Nicky think me an efficient watch-dog, 
which I cteeply doubt. If you had not interrupted, 
what I was going to say was that my employer, as the 
Misses Bronte would have called him, has a faint glimmer- 
ing that it is a dull life for me, and he has told me that, as he 
cannot spare me for a regular holiday — this week-end is 
probably all I shall get — I might invite a friend to stay 
with me at Annesley Lodge for a month or six weeks. 
I wondered " 

But Kythe exploded in a shriek of joy. 

"You wretch, to keep this bottled up all the time! 
When I was piteously demanding a way out of an in- 
tolerable situation! Of course it's the very thing! When 
shall I come? I accept without an instant's delay. I'll 
race home and pack " 

"Kythe, for pity's sake let me get in a word. If you 
decide to do this thing, it must be with your eyes open. In 
the first place, picture a suburban household of the most 
Philistine type. There is the widower himself— church- 
warden of an extremely Protestant Church — still wearing 
mourning in memory of a wife who^J^jwdge from her 
portraits, was hideous, and, to judge from what scraps of 
gossip I have heard, was a hard, malignant woman, 
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detested by everybody. Then there is the widower's 
aunt, who lives there to see that I behave myself. She 
keeps a carriage, in which I am expected to drive with her 
at least twice a week; and talks of nothing but wool- 
work and Zenana Missions. Then there is me. I live 
there to' see that the servants and children behave them- 
selves. Then there are the children, two girls and a boy, 
ages eight, seven, six. They have been brought up to be 
prigs, talebearers, hypocrites. We dine early, never 
wear evening dress, have family prayers twice a day, 
and do not entertain. I put the situation before you in 
all its appalling baldness. Dare you risk it?" 

Kythe's eyes were dancing. "To me it sounds almost 
too alluring! Just what I am craving for! Oh, picture 
it! No young men, no late hours, and you all the time 
to keep me good! It will be a new kind of rest cure!" 

"Darling, I must add one thing. I am absolutely 
certain that Mr. Cunliffe won't allow followers. He 
asked me if I had any 'gentlemen friends' when first 
I went to him, and told me he regretted they could not 
come to his house. From his manner you would gather 
that there is something intrinsically improper in a bache- 
lor." 

"Well, I am not sure he is not right there," said Kythe, 
pondering this new and striking view. "Anyway, his 
house is the place for me at this moment. I can write 
and tell Ivan that I am going to stay for six weeks at 
Chadley Park, where they don't allow followers. Then, 
you see, he can't come bothering. Frieda, do you really 
mean it? Do you truly invite me to stay with you at 
Annesley Lodge, do they call it?" 

"Annesley Lodge. The next house on one side is 
Lithuania Villa, and on the other Mount Corsica." 
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Kythe exhaled a sigh of appreciation. "How simply 
perfect!" she murmured. 

To an onlooker with a sense of humour there would 
have been something irresistibly amusing in the look of 
warring emotions worn by Frieda as she contemplated the 
back of her friend's dainty, mundane head, at rest upon 
her serviceable serge lap. 

What was she doing? What would her staid cousin 
and employer, Wilmot Cunliffe, conceivably think of 
this dear friend of hers ? The impulse to invite her had 
been strong; but she had not expected her invitation to 
be jumped at. And now she was in for it; and she found 
herself faced by the thought of the Annesley Lodge 
table-talk, and old Miss Cunliffe's blouses .... 

She remarked irrelevantly, "I am not allowed to order 
anything for dinner but joints and puddings. I fancy Mr. 
Cunliffe thinks that entrees are High Church. I know 
he told me that his dear wife, on principle, never ordered 
fish on a Friday, lest it might tend to superstition. 9 ' 

Kythe glowed. "Can it be true?" she murmured. 
"I believe you are guilty of gross exaggeration! But 
if it is true, I am going to enjoy myself more than ever 
I did in my life. I shall make the widower take me 
to a music-hall, and give a ball, before I am sat- 
isfied." 

"Kythe, my lamb, you — you won't play up, will you ?" 
entreated Frieda. "Remember, if you play pranks, 
it will cost me my post, and I can't afford to lose 
it. H you come, you come on ydur honour, young 
woman." 

Kythe turned round, her mouth screwed up into a 
prunes-prism effect, her eyes alight with sheer naughtiness. 
" I'll be the best little girl that ever was born," she affirmed. 
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* 

"I will join in family prayer, and go to bed at ten, and 
conform in all ways to the household standard of 
propriety. All for the sake of being with you and being 
out of reach of Ivan. Two strong grounds for good 
behaviour." 

" Oh," said Frieda, " it makes me feel old to be with you ! 
I can't believe that there is less than two years between us ! " 
Kythe laid down her peach-bloom cheek upon the warm, 
energetic hand she held. "It is because you are forced 
into responsibilities beyond your age," she said resentfully. 
"Wait till I get to Chadley Park! The first thing I shall 
do will be to do your hair for you, miss!" 

"Nonsense!" said Frieda sharply, "that is just exactly 
the sort of thing you must promise me not to do. But, 
if you will be good, we might have such a dear time to- 
gether. You know, the children have a governess from 
ten till six — I am not their governess — and as long as 
I preside at their dinner, and am in the drawing-room at 
six, ready to play with them, or read to them, my time is 
pretty much my own. Of course there is plenty to do, 
with notes to write, flowers to arrange, the house to keep, 
and so on. I do most of the things the children's mother 
would do, if she were living, only, mercifully, I don't 
have to be the man's wife." 

"Is he well off ?" asked Kythe. 

"Not rich but quite comfortable, and I suppose old 
Miss Cunliffe will leave him her money when she dies, 
as he allows her to make her home with him." 

"Well, if I were you, I should marry him, and then 
you could behave as you chose," said Kythe calmly. 
"You could dine late, and do your hair as you like, 
and he couldn't help himself." 

"My dear," said Frieda, smiling at the fire, "you wait 
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till you've seen him; you wouldn't give that advice 
then." 

"Well, what's he like?" asked Kythe, interested. 

He's like a dead fish/' returned Frieda promptly. 
That describes him exactly." 
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CHAPTER n 

A CHANCE ENCOT7KTEB 

Are there modes of love, and different kinds? 
Proportioned to the sices of our minds ? 
There are who say thus. I held there was one, 
One love, one deity, one central sun; 
As he, resistless, brings the expanding day, 
So love should come on his victorious way. 

A. H. Clouoh. 

As the early autumn twilight began to descend upon 
the great junction in North London which they call 
Harringdon Green, the door of a first-class compartment 
in the suburban train which had stood where it was for the 
last fifteen minutes opened, and the anxious face of Kythe 
West appeared. 

The fog was so dense that the platform itself was in- 
distinct, the lights mere blurs of acute ochre upon the 
tawny background of acrid vapour. The air was chill 
and raw, an uncanny stillness reigned in the usually 
clamorous, buzzing centre of life and movement. People 
escaped from the train which had just managed to bring 
them so far, and dived below ground to seek refuge in 
"Tube" railways, where at least fog cannot penetrate. 

Kythe was not particularly brave in such circumstances, 
wayward though she was. She looked this way and that 
in search of counsel, and a young man in a long motoring 
coat watched her through the haze as she accosted a guard 
and asked plaintively whether he thought the Chadley 
Park train was likely to be very late. 
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The guard consulted his watch — clocks were invisible 
to the naked eye. "It's twenty-six minutes over-due 
now, miss, and I should think it might be another arf- 
hour yet, if it comes at all," was his cheering response. 
"If it's as thick at Broad Street as what it is here, they 
won't let it start away." 

He turned to saunter leisurely along his train, which 
lay there panting, the almost invisible signals against it, 
as though it might so remain until further notice. 

"Oh," said Kythe indignantly, but whether to the re- 
treating guard, or in soliloquy, is not clear. " Why on earth 
do people go and live at such a place as Chadley Park?" 

The young man in the motoring-coat looked full of 
sympathy. He was inwardly reviling t£e convention- 
alities of a rigid world which forbade him to offer help to 
this girl, just because she was young and pretty. He 
stood still, not far from her, his cigar expiring unheeded 
between his fingers as he watched her look doubtfully to 
and fro, pace the length of the platform and come back 
again. Evidently she was at her wit's end to know what 
to do. A woman with two or three little children cling- 
ing to her skirts passed, saying in a hopeless tone, "There's 
p'raps a fire in the waiting-room — Lord knows when 
we'll be able to get away from here." 

Kythe watched her form grow misty, and half rose, as if 
to follow to the waiting-room fire, then sank back ex- 
asperated. 

"I wonder if they grow cabs about here," she reflected, 
"and whether I could bribe a cabman to take me." 

She looked round again. It seemed to her that the 
platform was cut off from realities— isolated in a muddy 
sea of vapour. Where the streets were, or how to reach 
them, she had no idea. 
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The young man in the long coat made up his mind. He 
approached, and raised his hat. 

"Look here," said he pleasantly, with an absence of 
formality which was somehow a guarantee of good faith, 
"I can see you are travelling alone, and don't know how 
to get on; and I overheard you mention Chadley Park 
to the guard. Might I venture to ask if I could be of 
service? I am going to Chadley Park myself." 

Kythe raised her shadowy eyes scrutinizingly to his 
clear-cut, clean-shaved dark face; and decided that he 
was not only a handsome young man, but a gentleman. 

"Thank you," she said simply, "but I do not see what 
you oould do, unless it were to ascertain whether I could 
find a cab to drive me." 

"Well," he said, "fact is, I have my motor here. I 
came to meet a friend, who doubtless has not started, on 
account of the fog. I have been above an hour in the 
station, and as it shows no signs of clearing, I shall leave 
a note with the station-master and go home. I shall be 
pleased to take you, if the unusual nature of the proceeding 
does not alarm you." 

"Thanks," said Kythe slowly and doubtfully. She 
liked his look and manner; but she saw plainly the diffi- 
culty of accepting the offer so frankly made. " My friends 
were to meet me at the station, with the carriage. The 
house is a good way off, I believe, but I have not a notion 
where. I never set foot in Chadley Park in my 
life." 

He replied in a burst of sympathy. "As I lately heard 
you observe, why should anybody live at Chadley Park ? 
I, however, have the misfortune to do so, chiefly because 
my great-grandfather inherited an estate there. I know 
the neighbourhood intimately. If you were to tell me 
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where you are going, I could pretty certainly drive you 
straight there." 

"Oh, I could not think of troubling you. It is a house 
called Annesley Lodge." 

"Annesley Lodge!" He was so amazed that he stared 
at her. "Why, you don't mean Cunliffe's house?" 

Kythe stiffened, and drew up her head haughtily. "Cer- 
tainly. Mr. Cunliffe is my host." 

She could see the mental process behind his quizzical 
dark eyes — could see the readjustments going on in his 
mind concerning her — his frank surprise that she should 
be going to Annesley Lodge. Her mouth twitched, she 
had some ado to keep from laughing outright. 

The outcome of his meditations was that he produced a 
card-case and offered her a card, inscribed — 

ANTONY VERINDER 

CHADLEY MANOR. CONNOISSEUR CLUB, 

Pall Mall, S. W. 

"I am acquainted with Mr. Cunliffe," he announced, 
raising his hat once more. "That we are not on very 
good terms is perhaps my fault. If we lived in the coun- 
try I suppose you would say our estates 'march* — as a 
matter of fact, his back garden abuts on the end of my 
property. He wants more kitchen-garden, and I won't 
sell, so he is naturally not quite pleased with me. How- 
ever, you see I know him, so it is quite all right for me to 
take you home in my car. I'll guarantee to get you safely 
to Annesley Lodge, even if we have to run dead slow all 
the way." 

"But I have luggage,'' expostulated Kythe. 

"Oh, that's all right, there is any amount of room for 
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the luggage. Where is it? I see. I will go and get a 
porter. Cunliffe ought to be so much obliged to me for 
bringing you on as to forgive my withholding the desired 
ground, don't you think so?" 

He hurried off, leaving Kythe bewildered by her own 
imprudence. Just think what Frieda would say, to 
jumping into a motor with an unknown young man in a 
dense fog to seek a totally strange destination! She 
counted up all she knew of him. He had been perfectly 
aware that Annesley Lodge was Mr. Cunliffe's abode. 
Also his card was eminently respectable. Surely a mem- 
ber of the "Connoisseurs" was all right! It was noto- 
riously one of the most exclusive clubs in London. 

But suppose the card were not his own! She gave 
herself an impatient shake. "He is a gentleman, he does 
not know about my sickening money. I will go with him, 
one must use one's senses in this life," she declared stoutly 
to her scruples. "Why should I sit in a grimy waiting- 
room, stifling in fog, when I might be taken to my jour- 
ney's end in a nice motor ? It would be ridiculous pru- 
dery not to accept his kindness." 

He came back after a while, with a porter, and a very 
well turned-out chauffeur. Kythe extracted a thicker 
gauze veil from her travelling-bag, managed to adjust it 
before the dim mirror in the waiting-room, and went 
down the dirty stairs and out at the door where Tony 
Verinder's motor waited in the obscurity of the fog and 
twilight. 

The streets were like the station, strangely silent, ex- 
cept for bursts of shouting which arose spasmodically 
out of the mist, accompanied by the faint crunch of 
wheels and suddenly checked pawing of impatient hoofs. 
On the mustard-coloured pall the blinding light of the 
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motor's acetyline lamps smote like a flaming sword, 
cutting the palpable darkness for a few feet ahead. 

Conversation was impossible at first, for Verinder him- 
self drove, and sat concentrated upon his course like a 
steersman lashed to the helm in the awful stress of a tem- 
pest. Something in his quiet, absorbed manner was very 
reassuring to the girl, both as regarded his skill in driving 
and his intentions towards herself. It was with very 
great difficulty that the first two or three miles were 
managed; twice the chauffeur had to dismount and make 
sure that the correct turning had been taken. But, when 
they had climbed a considerable hill, and were at last 
upon the fringe of London, the blinding, choking, sul- 
phurous fog began to resolve itself into a white wintry mist, 
which allowed them to see the edge of the path, and the 
road for a yard or two ahead. And soon Antony re- 
marked with triumph: "Now we're all right; when pass- 
ing one lamp post, we can just see the light of the next. 
That's my test of the thickness of a fog." 

"Suppose," said Kythe musingly, "that you are not 
taking me to Annesley Lodge at all, but in quite a different 
direction?" 

He turned to regard her with surprise. "What on 
earth should I do that for?" 

"I can't imagine," said Kythe, "but I think a fog like 
this takes away all one's wits, and makes one feel down- 
right idiotic." 

He laughed. "That's so like a woman," he said. 
"Now it seems to string me up, and take all the nonsense 
out of me. If we met under normal circumstances, you 
would find me a far greater fool than I now seem." 

"While I should be not half so silly as I must now 
appear," she laughed back. 
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"I shall be simply obliged to call at Annesley Lodge 
and see how you are after this terrific and reckless ex- 
perience, shall I not ? Old Cunliffe won't be able to show 
me the door exactly, though I dare say he would like to. " 

She gave a gay little chuckle. "He does seem such 
a pleasing person, to judge from the scraps I am collecting 
about him," she said. 

"What! You have never seen him?" 

"Never." 

"Good Lord!" This seemed for a time an exhaustive 
expression of opinion, but presently he was obliged to 
add: "If it were not rude, I would give a new hat to 
know what you are going to that house for?" 

"Hadn't you heard there was to be a resident govern- 
ess?" asked Kythe, the picture of innocence. 

He remained so long silent that she thought he had not 
heard; but at last he remarked: "Who'd have thought 
it?" 

"I hope you don't think that it is a guilty secret which 
I ought to have admitted before coming in the motor-car ? " 
she asked with deep gravity. 

"Tosh!" he replied. 

Kythe gave a sigh of deep content. The naughty 
little Lie Indirect had only occurred to her in a flash of 
momentary inspiration. Now, without having said a 
word of direct untruth, she had established in the mind 
of this young man a false idea of her position and income 
which it would take long to eradicate. 

"You see," she explained, "Miss Medway, who keeps 
house for Mr. Cunliffe and his aunt, was my schoolfellow. 
She recommended me." 

"Ah, indeed. And he hasn't seen you! ... By the 
bye, I didn't know that there was a young lady living in 
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the house. She must be a person with a sardonic sense 
of humour." 

"Because she recommended me. Obviously," said 
Kythe thoughtfully. "Yes, she's a perfect darling. " 
In her heart she reflected: "If he were trying to cheat 
me in any way, he would not have admitted that he did 
not know Frieda lived there." 

"Poor Mr. Cunliffe," she observed pensively, after a 
slight pause. "I feel so sorry for him. There is some- 
thing about an unpopular man which appeals to me 
strongly." He looked at her quickly, but she was quite 
grave. "Why are you so horrid to him? Why won't 
you let him have a bit of your field to make into a garden ? " 
she pursued. 

He answered quickly. "Because if I did, I should 
have the like request from every bounder that lives in 
that row. I should have to lease bits of my ancestral 
acres to Lithuania Villa and Mount Corsica. I simply 
couldn't do it." 

"Oh no," she replied, with instant sympathy, "I see 
you couldn't do that. But you might make an excep- 
tion in favour of Mr. Cunliffe. Then, you see, we could 
have a little gate in the enclosed bit leading into your 
park, and I could take the dear children for rambles there. 
That would be ideal." 

He looked again quickly at her. He was getting so 
puzzled that she nearly exploded with laughter. "Well," 
said he, "I'll consider it. I'll see what can be done. But 
don't say to him that there's any likelihood of my giving 
in," he added hastily. 

"Oh," said she, in tones of disappointment, "I thought 
that, if he fancied you might give in, it would make him 
— much nicer to you if you called." 
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"Jove, that's so," he said, in a voice that sounded 
curiously dashed. And to himself he added : " Girls are 
all alike." 

"Perhaps," said Kythe, "you would leave it to my 
discretion?" 

As she said it they were nearing a lamp — the fog was a 
very attenuated spectre by now — he turned, and his ap- 
preciative eye took in the nameless charm of outline, 
the dainty completeness of turn-out, the glint of luminous 
eyes through the filmy veil. "Certainly," fell from his 
mouth as if independently of his will. 

And there was a long, unbroken pause before he said, 
with unforeseen reluctance: "This is the road. We shall 
be there in a minute." 

"How am I ever to thank you?" she asked. 

"Oh, I daresay we shall find away," replied Verinder 
pleasantly. 

"So that is how they talk to governesses, is it?" 
thought Kythe. "I shalllearn a great deal, I foresee, 
during my stay here." 

The motor paused at a grained wooden gate with a gas 
lamp above it. The chauffeur admitted them into a semi- 
circular sweep, and they drew up at a front door with 
cheap stained glass in the upper panels and an ugly pat- 
tern of fawn-coloured, blue, and brown tiles upon the step. 

The door was opened by a middle-aged parlour-maid 
with a sour face. In the background was to be seen the 
figure of Frieda, in a light-coloured silk blouse and a 
black skirt, her sweet eyes dark with anxiety, her expres- 
sion changing to rapturous joy as she saw the advancing 
form of her friend. 

"Oh, Frieda, I have had such adventures!" cried Kythe 
as they embraced. "But a friend of Mr. Cunliffe came 
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to my rescue with a motor! Mr. Verinder — my friend 
Miss Medway." 

The countenance of the parlour-maid positively glow- 
ered, and on Frieda's sweet face there appeared a look of 
such instant gravity and regret that a slight feeling of 
guilt arose in the naughty girl's heart. 

But she brushed it aside. After all, she was there, 
safe and sound, instead of waiting at the horrible junction, 
where perhaps the Chadley Park train had never come in 
at all. 

"Shall my man bring in this lady's luggage?" asked 
Verinder politely. 

"Oh," said Frieda, startled back into her usual good 
manners, "you are too kind. Anna will call our man, we 
must not trouble you." 

The grim parlour-maid disappeared, and when she 
was gone Frieda said in more natural tones: "I waited 
at the station two hours, and had to come back, as I 
could not leave the children longer. I thought you would 
be sure to telegraph before long. They told me all traf- 
fic was practically stopped." 

"It was fortunate. Mr. Verinder had come to meet a 
friend who did not arrive, and he heard me tell the guard 
I was going to Chadley Park, and so he very kindly 
brought me on." 

"I am most grateful for your care of Miss West," said 
Frieda, lifting eloquent soft eyes to the young man's face. 

Then the groom and the maid came upstairs, the man 
brought in the trunks, and, after a few more moments' 
chat, Tony bowed himself out, leaving the two friends 
face to face. 



CHAPTER III 
"A life op virtuous decency." 

t 

Many I believe there are, 

Who live a life of virtuous decency, 

Men who can hear the Decalogue, and feel 

No self-reproach; who of the moral law 

Established in the land where they abide 

Are strict observers. 

Wordsworth. 

"Kythe, how covld you?" 

"I didn't; he did." 

The two friends stood together in a bedroom of a very 
usual suburban type. The bedstead was of iron and 
brass, the door and other wooden fittings of pitchpine, 
the window tried to be Gothic, and succeeded in being 
draughty. There was a heavy suite of walnut furniture, 
but there was no fire, and the place felt dismal. 

Kythe, however, stood smiling with much self-posses- 
sion, as she drew forth her hat-pins, and grimaced at her 
image in the large toilet glass. 

"O my goodness! That fog! Look at my complex- 
ion! He must have thought there was more than a 
touch of the tar-brush." 

Frieda subsided upon the edge of the bed, gloating up- 
on her with eyes in which delight struggled with appre- 
hension. 

"I might have known that you would not arrive in 
any rational manner, nor like an ordinary person," she 
said, half vexed, half adoring. 
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"My best-beloved, I didn't make the fog. For the 
matter of that, I didn't make my face either," replied 
Kythe, energetically unfastening her gown, and noting 
with relief that there was plenty of hot water on the wash- 
stand* 

"Give me your key, you will-o'-the-wisp. I had better 
get out your things," said Frieda resignedly. Then, as 
she unfastened the larger of the two trunks, and met 
the dainty whiff of sweetness exhaled by its contents, 
she looked up beaming. "Oh, but it's good to have you 
at any price! Only I'm so hard up. Don't make the 
price higher than I can afford, Kythe!" 

"Silly!" said Kythe, flinging two soft bare arms a- 
bout her neck, and cuddling her cheek against hers. 
"I am going to be as good as gold. What have I done ? 
The man told me he knew Mr. Cunliffe; and he was 
manifestly a gentleman. I think I should have been 
silly to blush and simper, and say, 'Oh no, I daren't'." 

"Yes, but Tony Verinder, of all people! If you had 
tried, you could not more successfully have made a bad 
start! Nothing could have set Mr. Cunliffe more dead 
against you! He just loathes that young man, and he's 
by no means without justification, either." 

"Why, isn't he nice?" 

"He is fast/' said Frieda decidedly. "I mean, he is 
fast, not only according to the Cunliffe code, but really. 
His mother is a very trying old person, and I dare say it 
is dull for him at home. So he loafs and flirts. There 
was a girl in one of the houses along this row — you know, 
his grounds are at the end of this garden " 

"Oh yes, of course I know that. He told me all about 
that." 

"Oh well, "said Frieda, "he flirted openly with this 
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girl, Althea Williams. Her people thought he meant to 
marry her, and gave themselves airs on the strength of it. 
Then he cooled off. I suppose he had had enough, so he 
went abroad, and left the poor girl sick with longing and 
half dead with mortification. I am told he has done it 
before. Men like that ought to be shunned." 

"I'm not surprised. I thought he was like that," 
said Kythe composedly. "He ought to have a lesson, 
ought he not?" 

"Well," said Frieda drily, "I should prefer that he 
did not take it from you while you are staying here as 
my friend." 

"Oh, you are a cross-patch! I believe you are sorry 
you invited me." 

Frieda gave a half-remorseful gasp. "Poverty makes 
cowards of women," she answered. "I shouldn't care 
what fuss there was, if I were not afraid of losing my 
berth." 

"Well, I have got some good feeling, though you don't 
give me credit for it," pouted Kythe. "I am going to 
be as good — as — gold! I guarantee that by the day after 
to-morrow the aunt and the widower and the children 
will all love me. Then I can do as I like — see!" 

Frieda did not look so completely reassured as her 
friend thought appropriate. "Well," said she grudg- 
ingly, "for mercy's sake be on the prudent side. Say 
as little as you can. There is hardly a subject of con- 
versation that is not considered improper here. Of course, 
when we are alone you can be yourself. But just at 
meal-times I do implore you to hold your tongue." 

"Well, you must come to my room at bed-time, for I 
have a hundred things to talk about," spluttered Kythe, 
her face plunged in the basin. "To begin with, Ivan is 
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rampant, downright furious; he quite frightened me when 
he came to dine last night. He says he won't be played 
with. You know, Uncle Nicky told me, when I said I 
thought I would be engaged to him, that if I did, I should 
marry him, no matter what happened. He said I had 
jilted two men already, and I should marry this one. 
Of course, I shall not let it make any difference. I am 
not going to marry Ivan if I don't want to; but it is tire- 
some, all the same, because Uncle Nicky can be very 
nasty if he likes, and I am under his thumb for three 
years more, till I'm five-and-twenty. Such a shame! 
Well, of course, I told Ivan that if he didn't like the way 
I behave, he was quite welcome to break it off. I said, 
Uncle Nicky or no Uncle Nicky, I was not going to be 
dictated to. He climbed down a bit after that, but he 
is still in a most explosive condition. Oh, what a peaceful 
world this would be if there were no young men in it!" 

"It is," said Frieda, "not to say stagnant." 

"H'm?" queried Kythe sharply. 

"I know, what it is like. There have never been any 
young men in my world," said Frieda calmly. 

"Oh well, that's your own fault. Nature gave you 
plenty of good material. She can't help it if you won't use 
it," returned Kythe. 

"Well!" Frieda rose with a sigh. "I must go down 
to the children. Come as soon as you are ready, duckums; 
and don't forget that the garb I now wear is our notion 
of evening dress here." 

Half an hour later, as the five-minutes gong pealed 
through the carefully regulated precincts of Annesley 
Lodge, the drawing-room door softly opened, and Frieda 
rose, saying to the master of the house— 

"This is my friend, Miss West," 
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Wilmot Cunliffe sat in his easy chair, his pince-nez 
well adjusted on his thin nose, reading aloud to his three 
children from "Jessica's First Prayer." He wore a 
frock-coat and a black necktie; his hair, in colour like 
dark mud, was neatly brushed and cut very short. He 
wore closely cropped side whiskers, and no moustache, 
thus exposing a rather small, thin-lipped mouth. There 
was an air about him as of one who has never run, nor 
leapt, nor shouted. You could not force your fancy to 
picture him engaged in any form of athletics. He seemed 
never to have suffered nor to have enjoyed. There lay 
upon him that unawakened passivity which often clothes 
both the mind and the body of those who live by routine. 

His children sat round, on three small chairs. He was 
no doubt the most domestic of fathers; but you felt sure 
that no child of his would ever climb his knee, still less 
sprawl on the hearthrug. 

As the door opened, his eyes were raised over the rim 
of his glasses; and for a perceptible moment he neither 
moved or spoke, as there crossed his threshold a radiant 
being, seeming to exhale the dew of morning, and to carry 
a memory of sunshine in the glint of her light brown hair. 

She wore a gown of lavender-coloured cr&pe de Chine. 
It was made quite plain, trailing softly behind her in 
delicate folds. Over the bodice was folded a filmy white 
fichu, leaving but the barest hint of a firm white throat, 
whereon lay a string of pearls, half concealed in the soft 
transparency. The sleeves, ruffled with chiffon, reached 
the elbows. Her wavy loose hair was parted in saint-like 
fashion, and lightly raised on either side of her little 
cameo head. She wore an air of that demure coquetry 
which we associate with the idea of Priscilla the Puritan 
maiden. 
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It had not occurred to Frieda that her madcap meant to 
dress the part in this manner, and she had much ado to 
refrain from breaking into laughter, as Mr. Cunliffe slowly 
rose from his chair, and extending a chilly hand began, 
"I am pleased " 

He had meant to say, "I am pleased to welcome any 
friend of Miss Medway, for whom I have a sincere esteem;" 
but before this vision his cut-and-dried little speech 
melted away. "Welcome,** he said, stumbling over the 
word, much as Abraham may have done when the three 
radiant travellers presented themselves unawares before 
his tent in the evening quiet. "The — the fog must have 
rendered your journey most uncomfortable. I myself 
have been considerably delayed by it. As Miss Medway 
may have mentioned, we are — er — punctual folk here. 
But the fog is a thing — pray, be seated — or let me present 
my aunt, Miss Cunliffe." 

Miss Cunliffe was a very unattractive old lady, large- 
featured and withered, with a freckled yellow skin, and 
prominent watery eyes. 

"And these," said Kythe, speaking for the first time, 
"these are the children." 

"Certainly. Rebecca, come here. This is my eldest. 
This is Louisa, and this is Charles. We think him a big 
boy for his age." 

"Oh, he w," murmured, intones of conviction, Kythe, 
who had no notion of his age, nor of the dimensions which 
should normally accompany it. 

The second gong reverberated. 

"You will make friends to-morrow," said Mr. Cunliffe; 
"they do not sup with us." 

Frieda was raising the old lady from her chair, and 
conducting her from the room; and after a moment's 
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visible embarrassment, Mr. Cunliffe offered his arm to 
Kythe. 

That young lady was extremely hungry, and was 
relieved to find that the meal, though it .was what her 
Aunt Lesbia would have called "hugger-mugger," was 
plentiful and quite fairly well cooked. Frieda pre- 
sided over a huge tea-tray at one end, andjthere were 
bread, toast, and preserve on the table, as well as a couple 
of hot dishes and various sweets. 

When she had been served with hashed chicken and 
fried potatoes, and had confessed her own inability to 
eat meat and drink tea simultaneously, she found that 
the alternative was cold water. At Annesley Lodge you 
drank tea or you drank water. Cocoa was the only varia- 
tion within reach. 

But these things did not trouble Kythe; they amused 
her hugely. It was a slice of life from unexplored terri- 
tory. Frieda was grateful to observe that Mr. Cunliffe 
wore a look decidedly less sour than usual. His stock of 
conversation was as a rule very limited, unless he was 
mounted on one of his favourite hobby-horses — the 
iniquities of the High Church party, or the deplorable 
spread of what he called "modern ideas." 

But Kythe saved him the trouble of selecting a subject; 
for at the first pause, when everybody had done passing 
everybody else's plate round the table in the uncomfortable 
fashion which such a meal requires, she turned to her 
host and said, "I think you must be the kindest man in 
the world." 

His expression suggested that he thought so too, but 
that it was pleasant to have the fact duly realized. He, 
however, properly demanded what made her think so. 

"Oh, because you gave Frieda leave to invite me here. 
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It is sucn a piece of thoughtfulness as one does not expect 
from a man. If you had been a woman, one might have 
understood your guessing how a girl by herself pines for 
company at times. But it is rare indeed for a man to 
show such a sense of detail, such consideration." 

"I have, unfortunately, Miss West, to do my poor best 
to fill the place of both father and mother to my bereaved 
household," said Mr. Cunliffe solemnly. 

"It must be frightfully hard," sighed Kythe, lifting big 
lovely eyes from her plate to contemplate one whose ideals 
were so noble. 

Frieda could see the deluded man swell with self-com- 
placency. "It is well for me, Miss West," said he, "that 
I know where to look for help to bear my heavy burdens 
adequately." It was a word in season, and he was deeply 
anxious that it might bear fruit. But it was beyond 
Kythe. 

She nodded brightly at her friend along the table. 
"Ah yes," said she, "Frieda is the person to help one, 
is she not? I always come to her myself when I am in 
trouble." 

Mr. Cunliffe looked disconcerted, but he was too stupid 
to let the matter pass. "I was alluding to the Throne of 
Grace, Miss West," he said pompously. "Not that I 
would say a word against the competence or amiability 
of Miss Medway." 

It was an appreciable time before Kythe could so far 
recover herself as to venture to speak without laughing. 
"I am sorry I mistook," she murmured. "I am a very 
dense person." 

His face exhibited toleration of density in a woman. 
"The female mind," he said, "finds at all times, I believe, 
a difficulty in the apprehension of abstract ideas." 
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"The female mind/* said Kythe slowly. "Do you 
mean the mind of a female animal, or of a woman, I 
wonder?" 

He looked ready to take offence. 

"Of a woman, naturally." 

"I have to beg pardon again," said Kythe, dimpling. 
"You see, there are so many female things, besides women, 
I felt it was rather a sweeping charge." 

"Mr. Cunliffe has not a very high opinion of the female 
mind, Kythe," put in Frieda. 

"Well, I don't wonder, if he argues from you," said 
Kythe mischievously. And she deliberately glanced 
sidelong at the churchwarden, with her naughtiest look, 
inviting him to help her tease Frieda as plainly as if she 
had spoken aloud, and assuming his complete under- 
standing of the joke. But he remained incorruptible. 

"Miss Med way has a quite good average understanding; 
we must not undervalue it; that would be too bad of us," 
he said. There was a distinct note of reproof in his voice. 

"She has an excellent understanding," said Kythe 
lovingly. " I wish I were half as wise." 

She lowered her lids for a moment, then lifted the 
speaking loveliness of her eyes to the man's wooden face. 
"Have you ever read 'Law's Serious Call to the Devout 
Life' ?" she asked bashfully. 

His whole expression showed surprise, and a great 
access of interest in the pretty Puritan. " I read it through 
with care some years ago," he replied. "Surely such a 
book is not in your list of reading?" 

"I don't have a list of reading. But I am very fond 
of "The Serious Call.* I was thinking that Mr. Law 
does not agree with your estimate of the female mind." 

"Indeed?" 
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"No. He believed that what women lacked in his day 
was education, not mental power. He was in favour of 
giving them a chance." 

The man looked stony. This was a line of conversation, 
in his opinion, most unfitted to one so amiable and well- 
mannered as this young friend of Miss Medway appeared. 
"The objection to that course," he observed, as solemnly 
as though the education of women were still a debatable 
point, "would be the difficulty which we should have in 
educating our f ema — our women — without infecting them 
with modern ideas." 

"Oh! You think then, that women should always 
be behind the times ?" artlessly asked she, as one sincerely 
desiring to know the opinion of a great mind. 

"They should be brought up in the good old paths," 
he returned, with something like energy. " In my mother's 
day " 

"Do forgive my interrupting — but why in your mother's 
day?" 

He stared at her with his mouth open. "Why in my 
mother's day?" he echoed feebly. 

"Yes. What made her day better than other people's ? 
Why not your grandmother or your great-grandmother? 
Was there something special about the age your mother 
lived in, which made it more exemplary than other ages ? 
Must we all go to where your mother went, and never any 
further ? If you allow us to go as far as the nineteenth 
century, why not beyond ?" 

He looked at her sweet face uneasily, as if his dull eyes 
could not tear themselves from it, and yet with a repug- 
nance, as though he had heard an angel swearing. 

"Miss West," he remarked with sorrow, "I much fear 
that you are already infected with modern ideas." 
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"So was your mother," said Kythe promptly. "I 
find myself obliged to live in my day, just as she, no doubt, 
lived in hers. Nobody can ever go back to yesterday, 
you knbw. It is just the one thing in the world we cannot 
do. However hard you tried to pretend that to-day was 
Monday instead of Tuesday, you could not do it. And 
why should you want to do it? Why was yesterday a 
better day than to-day ? To think so, seems, if you will 
forgive my saying so, a little wanting in faith, doesn't 
it?" 

He was past remonstrance, and could only stare. 

"Wanting in faith?" 

"Yes," she replied fearlessly. "I don't believe that 
your mother and her contemporaries drank all the good 
wine, and that we are to put up with that which is worse. 
I believe that God will go on ruling the world in the future 
as He has done in the past." 

"Not for one moment," said the master of the house, 
when he had found his voice, "would I be thought to 
dispute it. But the dangerous tendencies of modern 
ideas " 

"Ideas that are modern have always the element of 
danger, because untried. But you surely would not 
condemn them just for that?" 

He broke in, breathing hurriedly, "Perhaps," he said, 
"you will allow me to change your plate? I must not 
neglect my duties as host, in the exigencies of abstract 
discussion. Miss Medway, let me ask you to do the 
honours of that trifle." 

"There now," said old Miss Cunliffe, speaking for the 
first time during the meal. "You have let the cook use 
strawberry jam again, Miss Medway, when you know I 
said I couldn't eat it." 
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"I think not, Miss Cunliffe. This is some of your own 
red gooseberry." 

"Oh, then it's good. Give some to your chattering 
little friend," returned the old lady complacently. 

This seemed to the chattering little friend a legitimate 
excuse for the laughter which she had with difficulty 
withheld. She broke into a soft, melodious chuckle, 
rather like the gurgle of a nightingale, which always swept 
Frieda straight back to their schooldays. 

But nobody else laughed. Mr. Cunliffe, in fact, looked 
distinctly affronted, and the sound died away a little 
suddenly. 



CHAPTER IV 

BEVOLimONABY 

Yet, for me 
Life's morning radiance hath not left the hills, 
Her dew is on the flowers. 

Wordsworth. 

"Fiend! Fiend!" said Frieda softly, shaking her 
small, innocuous fist at the meek Kythe, brooding dove- 
like over the fire. 

Supper over, Frieda had convoyed the old lady upstairs, 
folded her gown, poured her hot water, seen that her fire 
burned, her nightlight was lit, and her bovril in the fender. 
This nightly routine performed, she returned to the draw- 
ing-room, to massacre Kythe and cut her into small 
pieces. 

They did not turn up the glaring incandescent lights, 
but sat in the glow of the ample fire, Kythe on the fender- 
stool, Frieda on a low chair, whence she poured forth her 
condemnation. 

"If you could but hold that chatterbox tongue! 'Tisn't 
much to ask, one would think. You looked all right; 
he was actually prepared to be gracious — and now the 
whole thing is spoilt! He will never trust you; he will 
always think of you as a snake in the grass, a revolutionary. 
And I thought we were going to have such a lovely time!" 

"Oh, Frieda, do try and be a little more intelligent! I 
know exactly what I am about. I always see by a sort of 
instinct the way to treat a man, and I am going to wind 
this one round my finger. Wait and see." 
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"But whatever for?" forcefully, if inelegantly. 

"To make him a human being. That's all he wants. 
There's nothing the matter with him but just not being 
alive. He wants a pin run into him — wants it so badly 
that I am going to do it, for the sake of those wretched 
children. Just think how they are being brought 
up!" 

There was a moment's silence, then Frieda remarked 
drily: "What a fool I am " 

"H'm?" 

"To think that I could hold a lighted match to tinder 
without flame resulting, or put Kythe within reach of 
mischief without her plunging in. Well, my dear, I wanted 
you so badly in my drear dull days that I stopped my 
ears to the voice of prudence. But there must be an end. 
You must be summoned to town to-morrow by an urgent 
telegram, and you mustn't come back." 

"I won't do anything of the sort! I won't! I won't! 
Do you think I am going back now into Ivan's very arms, 
to let him suppose I can't live without him ? No thank 
you. Just leave off fussing, there's a sweet. I solemnly 
promise not to be naughty unless it is necessary to fit in 
with my schemes. You shall see — Oh, lovie, give me a 
week's trial! Just one little week! Don't sit there with 
set lips, but be nice to me. I'll kiss you on the very tip 
of your disapproving nose and we will change the subject, 
and consider what it will be the best to do about Ivan. He 
says, if he mayn't come here, I must go and meet him 
somewhere. Do you think that is feasible?" 

"Yes, if you go up to town. He can't come hanging 
about here, the whole suburb would be seething in no 
time." 

"I thought perhaps I might ask Mr. Verinder to let me 
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meet him in the Park," observed Kythe with unruffled 
gravity. 

"Kythe, you are incorrigible. " 

Kythe gurgled. 

"I thought you came here to be out of Mr. Earnscliffe's 
way," Frieda was beginning in a vexed voice, when the 
door opened to admit the stiff form of Mr. Cunliffe. 
Frieda felt disconcerted. It was never his habit to spend 
any part of his evening in the drawing-room, as his aunt 
always retired soon after supper, and he did not think it 
in accordance with propriety that Frieda and himself 
should pass their evenings together. Those free hours 
were what Frieda had been counting upon, and had 
promised Kythe. If his notions of politeness were to 
impel him to victimize himself and them, what wasted 
time, what boredom for all three! 

His first action was to turn up all the gas, with an 
apology to Miss West for her enforced idleness, conse- 
quent on the want of light. Then he gazed stonily down 
upon her, curled up on the hearthrug. 

"You will soil your pretty dress," he said. 

"Oh," cried she, starting up," do you think it is pretty ? 
It is just new." 

It had not been his intention to praise the frock, but to 
reprove the unseemly attitude, as the bad girl well knew. 
But as she stood before him, with eager eyes questioning 
him, he found response necessary. 

"It has that simplicity so essential to true female mod- 
esty," said this egregious person. 

"M'ps, simplicity is good form, isn't it?" said Kythe. 
"One hates gew-gaws. I wonder" — she ran her eye 
round the ugly room, loaded with smart trumpery — "I 
wonder you don't have your room simpler if you feel 
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like that. Doesn't it tire you to see all these colours 

fighting?" 

"Kythe!" Frieda simply could not help it. 

Mr. Cunliffe's thin lips tightened. "You are a judge 
of taste, I see, as well as a critic of manners/ 9 he said, 
with a sarcasm for which Kythe was unprepared. 

She actually blushed, as though she felt the reproof. 
"Oh," murmured she in her softest tones, "that was rude 
of me!" He was standing just before her, and she hung 
her head so that he saw only the crisped masses of her 
lustrous hair with the firelight shining through. "You 
are quite right to snub me," she faltered, "it was un- 
pardonable — and when you are being so adorably kind 
too." 

"To speak of such a slip as unpardonable shows you 
to possess the female defect of failure to see Proportion," 
said he with some triumph in his tones. 

She pushed the black fur of the rug to and fro with the 
toe of her little grey sutde slipper. His own eyes were 
drawn downward, and watched the movement like a 
man hypnotized. 

"I understand that you are an orphan, Miss West," he 
said at last. 

She lifted her head then, and looked appealing at him. 

"Mother died when I was born, and father when I was 
ten years old," she said pleadingly, "so you must forgive 
my being what Uncle Nicholas calls ill-regulated. I should 
be a million times worse if it were not for Frieda. 
She has been my good angel — she mothered me at school, 
and has watched over me ever since, but she is dreadfully 
afraid that I shall misbehave while I am here, and dis- 
grace her." She paused a moment, hesitating, with an 
indescribable flutter of drooped lids and a dawning smile. 
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"Will you try and be patient with me, for her sake?" 
she petitioned. 

The man cleared his throat in obvious embarrassment. 
"A period spent here, out of reach of pernicious Modern 
Ideas, and in a Christian household, should be of benefit 
to you," he solemnly said at last. 

"Oh, it wittl I know it will!" cried Kythe, turning 
away to fetch a chair, and deliberately winking at Frieda 
as she passed. 

"Now," said she, when she had sat down, 'to make up 
for my rude speech, let me be good and play at what other 
people like. What do you two generally do to amuse 
each other? Play Halma, or have two friends in and 
make a Bridge table?" 

"Bridge!" echoed Mr. Cunliffe. 

Frieda started. "We never play cards here, Kythe," 
she murmured hurriedly. "I think I told you that." 

"I am happy in the knowledge that there has never 
been a pack of cards, nor a cigar, nor a bottle of spirits in 
my house," said the churchwarden triumphantly. 

"Really!" said Kythe in tones of deep interest. "Why ?" 

"Because such things are evil," he said firmly. 

"Oh, how brave of you to say such a thing as that!" 
cried the girl. "I shall like you so much better now that 
I know you are unorthodox on at least one point! A 
heretic and not ashamed to own it." 

"A heretic!" he looked outraged. 

"Yes, a Manichwan," returned Kythe in a pleased 
way. "If you had lived in the days of the early Church, 
they would have excommunicated you for saying that there 
is evil in matter, would they not ? Does your vicar know ? 
I should not have thought they would allow you to be 
churchwarden if they knew." 
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"This is the sheerest nonsense!" But he was red 
with annoyance. "You simply do not know what you 
are talking about," he angrily pronounced. "In a mat- 
ter of this kind, the Female Mind " 

"Oh!" from Kythe. 

"A woman's intelligence," he corrected himself wrath- 
fully, "is happily confined in its exercise to the things 
of which she has had experience. You do not know the 
ravages for which drink, smoking, gambling are respon- 
sible. I hope you never may." 

"Not cards, wine, or cigars, but the use men make of 
them," she gently urged. "It seems cowardly to blame 
the things. It is the men whom God will hold re- 
sponsible." 

He seemed to repress with difficulty a violent reply. 
"It is, I think, better for us not to discuss such matters," 
he said at last. "It is impossible that I should speak 
plainly to you on such a subject. " 

"O dear me, yes; and, besides, it's very dull," said 
Kythe briskly. "Let us consider something amusing. 
We need not play Bridge for money, you know; and there 
is Mr. Verinder, so handy to come in and make a fourth. " 

Every muscle in Mr. Cunliffe seemed to tighten as he 
stood before his hearth. For the first time his face showed 
definite expression. "Mr. Verinder!" he said; and 
after an ominous pause, "You are acquainted with Mr. 
Verinder?" 

"Slightly. He drove me here to-day in his motor. 
That was kind, was it not?" 

Words seem to fail the man for a space. "Miss Med- 
way," he then said, "kindly explain. I understood 
that your friend was to arrive by train, and that Miss 
Cunliffe lent the carriage to meet her at the station." 
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"It was the fog," said Frieda, in dire discomfort, 
and longing to box Kythe's ears. "I waited at the 
station for a very long time, and then, as they said the 
traffic was quite disorganized, I thought I had better 
not stay any longer. I came back, thinking perhaps 
Kythe might have wired to say she was waiting till the 
fog cleared. Mr. Verinder brought her on all the way 
from Harringdon Green, and I felt much obliged to him." 

"There wasn't any fog in Lowndes Square," explained 
Kythe, "or I should not have started. But Mr. Verinder 
was most kind. He told me," she added pensively, 
"that he fears he is in your bad books. He seems a 
good deal worried about it. He thinks it is because he 
would not sell you some land. But I believe he will 
change his mind about that." 

Mr. Cunliffe made an abrupt movement with his hand, 
actually ruffled his hair. Frieda felt quite alarmed. 
There was positively a wild look in his eyes. 

"You and he discussed my affairs!" 

"Oh no, how could we? I don't know anything about 
them," laughed Kythe. "But you see, he knew I was 
coming to stay here, and I suppose he was afraid you 
might tell me that he had been rude and disobliging. 
He says he refused because all the other people in this 
road would want a nibble at his Park, if they knew he 
could be got to sell. But I told him that was quite a 
different matter. You are a personal friend; and I s^id 
it would be so nice for the children, because they might 
have a little private gate out of the new piece of garden 
into his Park, so that they could run about there. And 
he said he would come and see you about that." 

Bewilderment, resentment, astonishment, something 
like stupefaction strove together within a breast which 
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had never previously harboured poignant or conflicting 
emotions. 

"When he comes, I may perhaps be induced to believe 
this fine talk/ 9 he replied, when he could partially com- 
mand his voice. 

"Oh, I think he will come/' said Kythe airily. "But 
I don't think he was quite sure that you would let him in. 
Of course, I did not know you then, so I could not tell 
him how kind you are — how patient of people's faults." 

"I am very glad you did no such thing. You know 
nothing of the matter, and were you not so inexperienced, 
I should say that your meddling in such a matter was 
a most uncalled-for impertinence," he retorted harshly. 
"For the future you will oblige me by not discussing 
my affairs with the neighbours. I have ever set my 
face against tittle-tattle. Miss Medway, kindly ring for 
prayers." 



CHAPTER V 

KNOWLEDGE OP NEW THINGS 

Come unto fools with knowledge of new things, 
They deem it vanity, not knowledge. 

Medea Euripides (Gilbert Murray). 

After the indiscretions of Kythe's first evening at An- 
nesley Lodge, Frieda fully expected to be severely re- 
proved by Mr. Cunliffe for the introduction of so un- 
suitable a visitor, and requested to ask her friend to 
depart with all possible celerity. 

It was with a heavy heart that she made coffee and 
sweetened the children's bowls of porridge at breakfast 
next morning. At sound of the prayer bell, the culprit 
entered the room in a gown of very soft cream-coloured 
cloth, with snowy Puritan collar and cuffs, her hair as 
last night, parted in a dove-like arrangement before, and 
very simply coiled behind. She maintained a modest 
silence at breakfast, during which meal Mr. Cunliffe at 
intervals asked questions of his children respecting the 
parable of the sower, which he had just read. 

It was customary for Frieda to go to him for five 
minutes in his study, to take the day's orders after break- 
fast, and as she entered its arid precincts this morning 
she shuddered apprehensively. 

He sat as usual at his roll-top desk, and, consulting a 
half-sheet of note-paper, gave her certain orders respect- 
ing garden-seeds and an interview with the plumber con- 
cerning a broken waste pipe. Then he remained silent 
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for several seconds, and Frieda felt that the cold douche 
was about to descend. She did not speak. To apologize 
would be to prejudice her case. 

"Concerning your friend, Miss Medway," he said at 
last, his eyes on the paper, and something like a hint of 
nervousness in his voice, "I quite see your feeling about 
inviting her to spend some time under my roof. I — er — 
assume that you deplore, as I do, the defects of her 
bringing up, and recognize the probable salutary effect 
of a consistent Christian example upon a character — er — 
which I cannot but see has possibilities for good. I 
would make of you only one request: namely, that, until 
she shows signs of a real conversion of heart, she be not 
allowed to be much with my children, as her manner is — 
er — persuasive, extremely persuasive." 

That was all. Frieda felt quite giddy as she emerged 
into the hall, knew the ordeal over, and realized with a 
throb, half of relief, half of horror, that Kythe had cast 
her toils even over the fish-like Mr. Cunliffe. 

"Well, "said Kythe, not without some small concealed 
anxiety, as Frieda, housekeeping books in hand, entered 
the little sitting-room which was reserved for her ex- 
clusive use. "Am I to go?" 

"No," said Frieda witheringly, "you are to stay and 
be moulded into the Annesley Lodge pattern." 

The nightingale laugh gurgled sweetly forth. "What 
did I tell you ? Do I not know my own business, miss ? 
Now you will see, to-night, if he does not leave us in peace 
in the drawing-room after supper! I gave him one good 
dose, and he won't come for another." 

And at the end of the evening, Frieda was fain to own 
that she was right there too. 

In the afternoon, old Miss Cunliffe bade them both 
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confe for a drive with her in her brougham. Even this, 
in her present thirst for unexplored sensations, did Kythe 
endure. She talked to the old lady, actually made her 
laugh, and induced her to issue orders for a round which 
took fully three-quarters of an hour longer than usual, to 
the great indignation of the coachman, whose tea-hour 
was early, and who was not accustomed to have it inter- 
fered with. 

But when, on returning, Kythe went to the front of the 
carriage to tell him how much she had enjoyed her drive, 
and what a new experience it was to her, he touched his 
hat with a beaming smile, and leaned sideways to suggest, 
of his own motion, that another day, if she liked, they 
might go through the more secluded portions of Epping 
Forest. Kythe said it would be delightful, but that they 
must not take the horses so far two days running. She 
felt that driving with Miss Cunliffe was an amusement to 
be indulged in sparingly. 

On the hall table when they entered were cards, bear- 
ing the names of Lady Sara Verinder and her son Antony. 

"Ho!" said old Miss Cunliffe, surveying the pasteboards 
with indifference, "three years have I been a member of 
her Zenana work party, and many's the garment for the 
heathen I've prodooced in her morning-room; but this 
is her first call on me. I'll leave it to the young ladies to 
return it." 

"At any rate, the old thing is not a tuft-hunter," 
thought Kythe with some amusement. 

A couple of days later, the two girls set out together 
to visit Lady Verinder. Kythe was full of suppressed 
mirth. She had not breathed a word to Frieda of the 
ridiculous error into which she had led Antony. It 
might lead to complications. Had he told his mother that 
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she was a governess? And if so, would Lady Sara ask 
her how she got on with the children? Such questions 
would not be easy to parry; but after all, Lady Sara 
might be out, or Antony might not have breathed her 
name; indeed this was almost certain. He did not look 
like a young man who would confide his every thought to 
his mother. 

Chadley Park is still a remote neighbourhood, and was 
quite in the country a very few years ago. The estate 
from which it takes its name is a fine one. The avenue 
up which the friends walked was half a mile in length, 
and by the time the house was reached all hint of a sur- 
rounding suburb was blotted out. 

Lady Sara was at home, and they were shown through 
a large, cold drawing-room to a small inner one, as stuffy 
as the other was chill. Here her ladyship sat at her 
bureau, doing accounts. 

She was by birth a M arrable, of the celebrated Tot- 
teridge family. She was one of those women who never 
were young, and had married late in life a man who 
thought that, because she disregarded her personal appear- 
ance, she must be a woman of mind and culture. The 
match was uncongenial, and Antony's father, a cultivated 
but weak man, deeply disappointed in his marriage, had 
taken to rambling the more remote parts of the world by 
himself, for no other reason than because his wife bored 
him to death. Fever had cut him off in East Africa, and 
he enjoyed a posthumous reputation as a traveller, 
founded on somewhat flimsy claims. 

Lady Sara had never had the remotest suspicion of the 
reason for her husband's roving proclivities. She was a 
dull person, not without affection, but wholly without 
emotions. She believed herself a model wife and mother, 
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and had administered her son's estate during his minor- 
ity conscientiously if not ably. She not only did not 
understand her son, as she formerly had not understood 
his father — her obtuseness went so far that she did not ' 
understand that there was anything to understand. She 
had that curious idea which is held by the women who do 
not understand men — namely, that man is a poor creature, 
dependent upon woman for clothes, medicine, religion, 
and good advice. Her husband's determined separation 
from her had in no sense shaken her belief in herself as 
his earthly providence; the only respect in which she 
blamed herself was that she feared the supply of quinine 
which she had packed for him on his last journey must 
have been insufficient. For this miscalculation, she felt 
as though she had in some measure atoned, by keeping a 
large supply of that useful drug always now by her. 

She greeted Miss Medway and her friend with more 
kindness than Frieda had expected. In fact, her son's 
tardy suggestion that he thought perhaps she had better 
call upon the Cunliffes had been agreeable to her. She 
had an admiration, born of sympathy, for Mr. Cunliffe, 
for she was herself a Protestant of the aggressive and 
militant type, and attended S. Thomas's Church, of which 
he was warden. She belonged to the league of Pure 
Protestantism, of which he was an active member, and 
whose President was her sister-in-law, the present Lady 
Totteridge. 

She had not the slightest objection to being acquainted 
with so congenial a spirit, except on the general grounds 
that she never called without special reason on the dwellers 
in the suburb, and the particular grounds that old Miss 
Cunliffe was as unattractive a being as one might meet in 
a long day's walk. 
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There was another reason why, when she heard that 
a young girl was living with Mr. Cunliffe, she had been 
willing to make overtures. A bazaar was imminent at 
S. Thomas's, and her ladyship, who was graciously hold- 
ing a stall, had been disappointed of the help of her 
nieces, the Ladies Marrable, Lord Totteridge's daughters. 
It struck her that a girl might be useful; and to-day, 
looking at the two pleasing young persons who sat bloom- 
ing in her faded stuffy room, she was convinced that if 
she had to fall back upon Chadley damsels to sell at her 
stall, she could not do better than secure these, quite 
the most presentable specimens of the native that she 
had yet seen. 

She did not at first introduce her request, but skirted 
round it, talking of the bazaar, of which Frieda had, of 
course, heard much, and ascertaining that Mr. Cunliffe 
had wished his aunt and Miss Medway to undertake a 
stall, but that she had felt it too great an enterprise, 
considering the old lady's feeble health. 

Two solemn, over-fed men-servants, in black liveries, 
brought in tea and a plate of thin bread and butter, with 
much parade of silver urn and tea-tray. And as she 
seated herself by the table, and began to measure spoon- 
fuls of tea into the pot, the door opened, and her son 
walked in. 

"Antony, Miss Medway, and her friend Miss West," 
said his mother, without raising her eyes from her occupa- 
tion. "They come to leave Miss Cunliffe's cards." 

Antony was thus spared the possibility of hearing one 
or both girls say they had been previously introduced. 
He was just a little surprised to see the governess there. 
But he was well-bred, and knew that in these days govern- 
esses are not relegated entirely to the back regions of 
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life. He shook hands cordially, his mind wholly en- 
grossed on wondering what Cunliffe could have said when 
he saw his children's preceptress for the first time. 

He sat down by Frieda, who was evidently taking the 
lead in this visit, and talked charmingly to her for five 
minutes, while his mother sipped her tea as though turn- 
ing over grave matters in her mind; and Kythe sat in an 
amused stillness, well aware that she was never more 
formidable than when just sitting still and looking — 
how? Who could say how? Antony only knew that 
no other woman had ever so appealed to him. 

" Antony, " said his mother suddenly, "have you heard 
from Mirabel?" 

His brows came together in a quick frown, and he 
turned with just a dash of consciousness in his manner. 

"I? — er — yes, I believe I heard this morning." 

"Well, what did she say? Is she coming to help me 
at the bazaar?" 

"No, I don't think so. She is up to her neck in what 
she calls a Health League. Seems to consist in exhibit- 
ing microbes in the town-hall under a microscope." 

Lady Sara pursed up her mouth. "You cannot have 
put the case persuasively. I shall write myself." 

"Do. That would be a grand idea," said her son 
pleasantly, his eyes upon the unstudied elegance of Kythe's 
attitude. How curiously some women set off their clothes ! 
He could have sworn that the little governess's suit was 
built in Savile Bow! Mirabel's things never looked like 
that! 

"But since Mirabel is uncertain," went on Lady Sara, 
watering her teapot with a liberal hand, "I am consider 
ing the possibility of asking these two young ladies to 
assist me by selling at my stall." 
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"Good biz," said Antony. "You'll have all the cus- 
tom in Chadley." 

Her ladyship turned to Frieda. "Do you think Mr. 
Cunliffe would permit it?" she asked. 

Frieda thought he would be quite willing. He did 
not approve of bazaars personally, and had wished this 
one to be called a sale of work; but the Vicar had been 
of the opinion that the word bazaar would be the more 
attractive, so he had yielded, while stipulating that there 
should be no raffles 

The talk went on. Tony rose, and placed himself 
before Kythe in such wise as to hide her from the other 
two, who saw his back only. 

"Are you fond of flowers?" he asked, his satisfied 
glance falling without diminution of approval on every 
detail of her appearance. 

"Everybody is fond of flowers. I'm not an abnormal 
person." 

"Come and look at the camellias in the conservatory." 

She rose, and they sauntered together to the glass doors. 

"There's nothing there to see, Antony! Shut those 
doors after you!" cried his mother. "As I was saying, 
Miss Medway, Mrs. Nokes may be the Vicar's wife, but 
she cannot expect the whole parish to be ruled by her 
wishes " 

The voices died away as Tony closed the doors behind 
him, and they found themselves in the warm, languorous 
air of the hothouses. 

"Well," said Tony presently, as they sauntered be- 
tween the tall rows of glossy-leaved camellia trees, "how 
do you like Annesley Lodge?" 

"A good deal better than it likes me, I believe," said 
she pensively. "I fear Mr. Cunliffe thinks me flighty." 
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Her voice was meek and innocent, a little sad, as though 
it hurt her to be misjudged. Tony stood still, staring 
down at her with a puzzled expression. "He doesn't 
keep you tied to the children's apron-string all your time, 
anyway." 

"Oh no," said Kythe pensively. "He is most consid- 
erate." She looked down, slipping one of the sable tails 
of her stole through her daintily gloved fingers, and made 
no attempt to break the pause that followed. 

"Look here," said the young man at last, "shall you 
go in for this tomfoolery of my mother's — this bazaar?" 

" Oh yes, " said Kythe fervently. " I shall look forward 
to it. I have never sold at a bazaar in my life, it will be 

quite a new experience. I have opened several " 

She broke off short, pausing one single instant, her heart 
in her mouth, then slipped on smoothly, "I mean, of 
course, I have attended several; but always to buy, and 
not to sell." 

He was so plunged in the inward contemplation of 
the various minor charms which went to make up so 
harmonious a whole, that her blunder went unchallenged. 
"My mother will work you like a nigger, I warn you," 
he said, after another curious glance. 

" Oh yes, I am sure she will. Your mother is charming. 
She makes me think of early dinner on Sundays, and 
cold pudding for supper. The same atmosphere of 
virtuous rectitude which I find at Annesley Lodge." 

"And it's new to you?" 

"Quite new, and very attractive." 

He stared so long that she took the initiative, and 
strolled on. 

"Well, you beat me," said Tony presently. 

"In what?" She seemed interested. 
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"I mean I don't understand you." 

"It would be rather surprising if you did, upon so 
short an acquaintance." 

"All right," said Tony, "give me time. When shall 
I come over and see Cunliffe about that land?" 

Her eyes danced. "Do you mean about letting him 
have a bit?" 

"That's it." 

"The evening would be the best time to find him. 
He sits in his study and adds up the collection money." 

"Right. I'll stroll round. Pity I can't get over the 
garden wall. It would be so much shorter." 

"Yes," said Kythe, "the Park seems a sort of promised 
land to me. I sit and gaze at it from my window, and 
see visions among the trees. The wild Lent lilies are 
going to bloom there in a week or two." 

He flashed out: "The wall will be down before they 
have done blooming, and you will be able to go through 
and get them." 

She sighed. "If I am here. But I am only on pro- 
bation, you know. A month's trial." 

He laughed ironically. "You'll never stay. Say what 
you like about finding this kind of cant and narrowness 
attractive, I know better. You are here for your own 
reasons. " 

"Nobody but an idiot would be anywhere without a 
reason," she gaily told him, adding, "I am afraid — 
dreadfully afraid, Mr. Verinder, that you are too clever. 
People who are too clever make bad mistakes." 

"As to that," said Tony hardily, "stupid people get 
mistaken too, now and then. By the way, look here. 
This is the AmaryUis purpurea; my mater is very 
proud of it." 
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"Yes," said she, pausing before the deep purple bell- 
mouthed flower powdered on the throat with pale blue 
and gold, "I know. This is the Princess Royal, that 
the men at the Labour Colony at Halkestone reared." 

He stared at her. "Now how in the world did you 
know that?" 

She laughed, and the sweet sound increased his already 
deep desire to kiss her. "A man I know took me to 
Halkestone. He is a journalist, and very keen on social 
experiments. " 

"I am keen on social experiments, too," said Tony 
slowly, his eyes full upon her lowered lids. "By Jove, 
there are some social experiments worth trying." 

A statue could not have been more apparently uncon- 
scious of any personal application in his words. "Well, 
I don't think Halkestone is encouraging, " she said. " But, 
Oh, don't let us talk Socialism now; I am so desperately 
tired of it. We went to Epping Forest yesterday, and I 
had no idea it was so charming. But I want to see more 
of it than one can in a closed carriage with two fat horses. " 

"You shall," said Tony at once. "Now you are 
talking quite charmingly. You and your nice sweet- 
tempered looking friend shall come in the motor. Would 
Cunliffe come too, do you think, to make four?" 

"I— don't know," said Kythe slowly. "You had 
better ask him, I think." 

There was a sound of a door opening, and Lady Sara's 
chilly tones summoned the truants. 

"We are dining in town to-night," said Tony hurriedly. 
"I shall be round at the Lodge to-morrow, I expect. 
Look out for me." 
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CHAPTER VI 

LADY SARA ENTEBTAINS 

Mas! The world is full of peril! 

The path that runs through the fairest meads. 

On the sunniest side of the valley, leads 

Into a region bleak and sterile ! 

Alike in the high-born and the lowly 

The will is feeble and passion strong. 

Longfellow. 

The call at the Park was duly followed up next even- 
ing by the unheard-of intrusion at Annesley Lodge of 
Antony, who called, in evening dress, at about half-past 
eight, and asked for Miss Cunliffe; and, on being told 
that that excellent lady had retired, for Miss Medway. 

He knew better than to ask for the master of the house, 
and be shown forthwith into his chilly office-like den, and 
most likely dismissed without having seen the young 
ladies. 

Kythe had said no word to Frieda about the possibility 
of such a visit; and the two girls were practising duets 
at the piano in the ugly Philistine drawing-room, which, 
however, looked its best in the warmth of a noble fire. 

Mr. Cunliffe, summoned later, had listened with amaze- 
ment to a deliberate offer of the coveted land at the 
garden's end. 

Two days later, when workmen were already beginning 
to demolish a portion of the party-wall, there arrived 
an invitation to the churchwarden and all three ladies 
to dine at the Park. 
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This invitation had well nigh stunned Mr. Cunliffe. 
Hie curious thing about it to Frieda was, however, that 
he in no sense connected the sudden friendliness of the 
great folks at the Park with Kythe. He attributed it 
entirely to the growing enormities of the High Church 
party, and the need felt by her ladyship to enlist all good 
Protestants under her banner and that of her distinguished 
sister-in-law. The offer of the land, the social amenities, 
were to him perfectly intelligible when he came to reason 
out the position to himself. He was conscious of an un- 
chastened feeling of satisfaction that these things should 
have transpired while the brilliant and surprising young 
visitor was at Annesley Lodge. 

"It may well be," said he to Miss West, when he had 
read her ladyship's note at the supper table, "it may well 
be that you do not, very often, have the opportunity of 
dining with a member of so dignified a family as that of 
Lord Totteridge. Marrable is the family name." 

"Oh, no, the Totteridges are not the least bit in Uncle 
Nicky's set," replied Kythe, sternly controlling the corners 
of her mouth. "And I was presented in Dublin, you see, 
so that a great many London people are unknown to 
me. 

Mr. Cunliffe fixed his dull eyes upon her. She felt 
sure that in some secret recess of being he thought better 
of her because she had been presented at Court. 

She took a real delight in seeing that Frieda was suit- 
ably arrayed for the occasion of the dinner. She had 
many clothes which she discarded before they were half 
worn, and with a little letting out they fitted sweetly the 
plump curves of Frieda's figure, the two girls being much 
of a height. 

The Quaker-like simplicity of her usual evening array 
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at the Lodge must be laid aside on this great occasion; 
and as she and Frieda came downstairs prepared to 
enter the carriage, both were more than a little nervous 
as to the effect of their elaborate evening wraps upon the 
rigid figure awaiting them in the hall. 

Old Miss Cunliffe had inexorably declined to accom- 
pany them. She said she preferred her own victuals, and 
she didn't care if Lady Sara heard her say so. There 
was never anything you could stick a tooth through at the 
Zenana work parties. She thought the old lady was as 
stingy as she heard most of the upper ten were said to be. 

To Kythe's annoyance, Frieda insisted upon taking her 
seat in the carriage with her back to the horses, and Mr. 
Cunliffe did not seem to see that this was not as it should 
be. He sat down beside herself, without so much as 
offering his seat to the girl to whom he paid a salary. He 
sat curiously still for a few minutes, while Kythe's white 
brocades and billowy chiffon and snowy feathers over- 
flowed upon his knees, and almost brushed his cheek. 

The faint fragrance which her clothes exhaled, mingled 
with the violets she wore, suggested to him for the first 
time the idea of a world he had never entered, never 
wished to enter. As she buttoned her glove, her fan 
slid from her knee, and she asked him to pick it up, as 
naturally as she would have asked him for salt. He 
stooped, lifted the fragile thing, and, as she was not im- 
mediately ready to take hold of it, retained it, studying 
its gleam of mother-o'-pearl in the dim light of the carriage 
lamps. 

"O dear me," said Kythe, "I do hope they will have 
somebody interesting to dinner. Lady Sara looks to me 
as if all her friends would be fogies." 

"Fogies!" echoed Mr. Cunliffe; and for the first time 
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in his life it occurred to him to wonder whether this appari- 
tion at his side thought him a fogey. 

"What is a fogey?" he asked a little nervously, turning 
his eyes upon his dazzling neighbour. 

Something in the question and the tone, both quite new 
in him, caused Kythe to turn her head and face his ques- 
tioning gaze. 

"Oh," said she, "a fogey is a person whose goodness is 
of an entirely negative description." 

"Negative?" 

"Yes. They don't do anything they didn't oughter, as 
my nurse used to say to me of her last charges. But I 
never heard of anything those children actually did which 
was either praiseworthy or interesting. " She nestled back 
among the cushions, her glove buttons being duly fastened, 
and took her fan from his hand as she went on: "You 
can't do anything satisfactory with negatives, you know. 
TKat is why Protestantism is dying, after only three 
centuries of existence. It declares what it isn't, not what 
it is; so there's no staying power in it. A negative never 
inspired anybody. And you know, in the negative of a 
photo, all the whites are black, and the blacks white. 
Fogies are negatives; people whose blacks are white and 
their whites black — all mixed up." 

"Oh, Kythe, what nonsense you do talk," said Frieda 
impatiently. 

"Somewhat offensive nonsense, also, permit me to say," 
said Mr. Cunliffe, evidently deeply affronted. 

"Oh, come, don't try and be a fogey yourself, "said 
Kythe, with a look and expression of daintiest mischief, 
leaning a little forward to glance into his eyes. Was there a 
man inside those cold eyes, she wondered ? An imprisoned 
man, who for forty years had made no effort to get free ? 
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She was sensible of a sudden desire to know. 

He answered her look, his glance, for the first time since 
she had known him, seeming to seek to probe her meaning. 
She was almost as surprised as one would be if a fish 
showed signs of the possession of an immortal soul. The 
difference between his usual empty gaze — a mere reflection 
of the tangible objects around him— and this new sudden 
wistfulness, was acutely to be felt. It was the very first 
rift which she had seen in his self-complacency. 

It was but transient, however, for they passed up the 
avenue and the carriage stopped at the door. 

Mr. Cunliffe alighted, helped out both ladies— she had 
a moment's terror lest he should leave Frieda to look 
after herself; and they all went into the large hall, cum- 
brously furnished with a certain solid tastelessness, con- 
veying the instant conviction of there being no young 
mistress there to give the touch of life to dull externals. 

It took but a moment to lay aside their cloaks, to peep 
at their charming coiffures; and they issued forth again 
into the hall, where the rigid Cunliffe awaited them. 

Kythe's eye swept him critically as she advanced. 
Somewhat to her surprise he looked well in evening dress — 
a fact sometimes said to be the touchstone of breeding. 

His face as she came on was indeed a study. All the 
subtle simplicity, all the carefully hidden art of the Bond 
Street gown that sheathed her long, fine outline burst 
upon his uninitiated gaze with almost stunning force. 
She had been most careful not to wear any jewels, but 
the effect she conveyed was nevertheless dazzling. She 
wore her things in a certain style all her own. What she 
wore seemed always a part of her personal expression. 
The tilt of her chin, the line of her throat, the profile of 
her small head, with its crown of soft hair, was more in 
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her than the colour or make of her gown. What one 
noticed about her was outline — every movement was a 
harmony. 

The man stood so still as the two girls approached, that 
they actually came to a stop and hesitated, an attentive 
butler in front awaiting the announcement of their 
names. 

"Well," said Kythe after a minute's whirling pause, 
"shall we go on?" 

He drew a long breath, and in a voice that actually 
shook gave their names, and they swept on. As they 
neared the door, Kythe fell back, pushing Frieda to his 
side. "You must go in with him," she whispered. 

Tony had insisted upon his mother's inviting enough 
people to make it possible to talk to one person in 
particular. There was a Harley Street physician and 
his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Ellery Waring, distant cous- 
ins of the late Mr. Verinder, who were staying in the 
house. Besides these, Walter Rodd, an Oxford friend 
of Tony's. 

Kythe's toilette had made them late, and they were 
the last arrivals. 

"By George!" said Walter Rodd, as Miss West swept 
in. "Is that Chadley grown?" 

"No fear," said Tony. "It is an enigma. First cous- 
in to the Sphinx. I am going to solve it." 

"I can tell you one thing for certain," murmured Rodd. 

"And that is " 

"No money." 

"You're right, as it happens; but look at her clothes!" 

"That's what I go by. Girls with heaps of money don't 
spend it on clothes. Girls who have got to dispose of 
themselves in the highest market are the ones who stake 
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their bottom dollar on Worth; and they're right too — 
every time." 

Mr. Cunliffe was greeted by Lady Sara with a cordiality 
so gratifying as almost to engross him for the few minutes 
that remained before dinner was served; and he found 
that for him was reserved the honour of escorting her lady- 
ship to table and sitting at her right hand. But even 
on these giddy heights his mind was uneasily occupied 
by Kythe. There being no other girls present, she shone 
without a rival. The dress of the two married ladies and 
their diamonds did, however, set at rest his first terrible 
idea, when he saw her without her cloak, that her dress 
was unsuitable to the occasion. 

But he felt the cherished prejudices under whose shad- 
ow he had luxuriated so long withering about him like 
the leaves of Jonah's gourd. If, in a Protestant house- 
hold like Lady Verinder's, such a gown as Miss West's 
was correct — how times were changing! 

He scanned with a sensitive shrinking, for which the 
girls would never have given him credit, the countenances 
of the ladies in the room as his party entered ; and a pleased 
approval had been all he could detect. Had he fixed his 
attention on the men present he might have seen more; 
but such a thing as unfavourable criticism, far less horror, 
had been nowhere to be seen. 

What would his late wife have said ? 

As he sipped his coyisommi julienne, the thought of her 
came to him accusingly. Was it possible that this thought 
had been unwontedly absent during the past week ? He 
recalled vividly the things he had heard her say about 
ladies who wore dScoUetf gowns. 

He felt inly sure that she would have unhesitatingly de- 
scribed the girl now sojourning beneath his roof as a Jezebel. 
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Recalling the brown silk gown, the lace collar, and gold 
brooch in which that excellent woman had attended social 
functions, he felt as Ulysses may have done at the song 
of the Sirens. 

Oh, she had been right — right, that just woman, now 
defunct. This girl was a siren. What terrible things 
had she said about Protestantism! As he considered the 
full measure of her depravity he positively trembled. 
For he was an honest man according to his lights, and he 
did perceive her seductiveness, although he could not 
conceive of its extent. 

The graciousness of her ladyship's conversation and 
manner went far to reassure him as dinner proceeded. 
She spoke with such evident satisfaction of having secured 
Miss Medway and her friend to help her at the bazaar, 
that he felt relieved of his more pressing fears. He had as 
much confidence in this excellent lady's judgment as in 
that of the late lamented Mrs. Cunliffe. And she had 
evidently accepted Kythe and Kythe's extraordinary attire. 

The mellowing charm of a good dinner — for Lady 
Sara, though mean in her everyday housekeeping, knew 
what was expected of her when she entertained, and 
kept the best cook in the neighbourhood, though he sel- 
dom condescended to put himself to exertion unless on 
special occasions — the soothing influence of this good 
fare went far to quiet his apprehensions. Lady Sara 
seemed to find nothing unseemly in the bursts of 
laughter which came from the middle of the table, 
where Kythe was sitting next Mr. Rodd, and near 
enough for Antony to have a share in the fun, since he 
had taken in his cousin, Mrs. Ellery Waring, who was 
what he would have described as "quite a good sort." 

But when after dinner they joined the ladies in the 
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drawing-room a fresh trial awaited him. As he neither 
smoked nor took wine, he had not proved a very accept- 
able companion to the four other men, and it was in a 
somewhat depressed mood and after a short sitting that 
the move to the drawing-room was made. 

There was Mrs. Ellery Waring engaged in arranging 
two Bridge tables. 

Mr. Cunliffe grew quite stiff with horror, realizing, as 
he crossed the room to the sofa where sat his hostess, that 
it was in vain to toy with the temptation of the world, 
and that even a true Protestant such as her ladyship 
was forced, owing to the sad fact of her belonging to the 
upper classes, to tolerate such terrible things in her house. 
He could not but think that his principles required of 
him an open protest. 

"Come, Mr. Cunliffe," said her ladyship placidly, 
making room for him beside her by pushing her disagree- 
able toy spaniel to the ground. "You and I don't care 
for these frivolities, so you shall describe to me the 
dear Dean's address while they play." 

"I grieve — I sincerely grieve — dear Lady Sara — you 
and your friends do, of course, as you please; but these 
young lambs — these girls, for whom I am in a measure 
responsible — I cannot sit by and see them led away cap- 
tive to Satan " 

He paused, finding, to his extreme mortification, that 
he was more nervous than he had anticipated, and that in 
the dead hush which had fallen on the party he found it 
hard to proceed. 

Antony dashed into the breach. "I say, don't you like 
their playing for money ? Well, Rodd, do you mind play- 
ing for — love? Because I don't," he said, with a glance 
at Kythe out of the tail of his eye. 
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"Playing for love is a most immoral thing," said Ellery 
Waring, glancing up from his deal at the other table. 
"Nobody who is accustomed to do such a thing is ever 
a decent player. It makes a man reckless. If you want 
to be a careful player, there should always be some stake. " 

"Hear, hear," chimed in the physician. "The man 
who plays bridge for love is like the Labour Politician 
— he plays a game which costs him nothing, and the issues 
of which be in consequence will never fully understand." 

"But," said Kythe, attracted by this speech, "there 
is a difference, surely. The Labour Politician is gambling 
with other people's stakes." 

"Precisely. But one day it will be his own for which 
he must play, and he will find that his ingrained reckless- 
ness will then be his ruin." 

The girl was sitting by the card-table, her white arms 
on the green baize, idly letting the polished cards slip 
through her fingers. "I think," she said softly, "that as 
Mr. Cunliffe feels so strongly, I would rather not play, 
even though there are no stakes. Would that spoil the 
evening for you?" she asked, looking up into Tony's 
eyes. 

All in a moment he realized that, considering her posi- 
tion in the Annesley Lodge household, it might be cruel 
to over-persuade her to do something which the egregious 
Cunliffe disliked. 

"By all means," he said heartily, sweeping the cards 
together. "I agree with Ellery, it's poor sport playing 
without a stake. Let us have some music." 

Kythe lifted her eyes from the table, and sent a look 
over to the churchwarden, as she arose to follow the others 
across the room to the piano. She had just been reading 
a novel containing a wondrous description of the breaking 
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up of the ice upon the Yukon River at the first touch of 
the spring warmth. In some vague, undefined way, the 
man's face reminded her of that description. Over its 
wintry, starved aspect, its rigid muscles, some change, 
some breaking, was creeping slowly; some hint of warmth 
under the cold grey tints of icy frost which held him 
bound. A touch of something utterly new — almost terri- 
fying — some shy secret delight was quivering in the re- 
cesses of being, not daring to leap to light, but stirring in 
darkness below. 

She had done the right thing by her simple action. 
She had thereby established her ascendency to a greater 
extent than all her daring defiance of him had hitherto 
done. She foresaw that in future she would be able to 
do much as she chose in his house. 

Neither of the two young men had been very keen upon 
cards, and the music was just as acceptable. Presently 
Tony coaxed Kythe to wander into the conservatory, 
while Frieda was singing, with young Rodd turning the 
pages for her. Frieda's singing was a revelation to any- 
body who had ears to hear. But these young men were 
only moderately musical, and did not appreciate the value 
of the exquisite bird notes then flooding the room with 
melody, though they listened to them with pleasure. 

Tony settled a time to call for Kythe in the motor on 
the morrow, to his own equal surprise and satisfaction. 
"I must say that the old image doesn't keep you at all 
strictly," he remarked in a puzzled way. 

"Well, you see," said Kythe, "I fancy it is like this, 
-He knows that, as a matter of fact, socially I am better 
than he is. He wants his children to rise, and so he 
tries to surround them with — well, not with Chadley 
people." 
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"Shows his sense," observed Tony. 

"Oh, I think that's very doubtful," laughed the girl. 

"What, doubtful whether he is sensible in engaging 
you to teach the young idea? Well, perhaps." 

"Oh, I shan't stay," said Kythe. 

"A month — promise to stay a month, won't you?" 

"That depends," said Kythe, yawning very daintily, 
"on how well I am amused." 

"Here am I at your command," said Tony. 

She considered him. "Are you thought to be amusing, 
generally speaking?" she asked with much gravity. 
"Does that girl who wrote to you — Mirabel — does she 
find you amusing ?" 

The colour flew to his face at this unexpected attack. 
"I don't know what you are talking about." 

"Who is Mirabel ?" asked Kythe. 

"Oh, my third or fourth cousin of sorts." 

"Does she write amusing letters?" 

"Good Lord, no. Dull as ditchwater." 

"Well," said Kythe, "then you are very good to keep 
up the correspondence. I only write to the men who send 
amusing replies." 

He looked at her with a certain comprehension. "You 
need not go on trying to make me sit up," he said calmly. 
"I can believe anything of you." 

"And I of you. Poor Mirabel!" 

"You should say, poor Tony." 

"Nothing of the kind. Is she coming here to stay?" 

"Sooner or later, I suppose." 

"Will you introduce me to her?" 

"No. You wouldn't get on a bit." 

"How funny you should feel that! It is just what I 
feel about you and — and that journalist I was talking 
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about, the one who took me to Halkestone, you know." 
"Well," said Tony surlily, "I don't want to know the 

bally idiot." 

"Quite true. You would never get on. He is very 

clever," said Miss West pensively. 

Reaction set in during the drive back. Kythe felt 
unaccountably peevish. She had been well amused, 
and had driven Tony to the extreme verge of imprudence; 
but she felt grumpy and silent as they jogged home in a 
fine cold drizzle. 

Her silence passed unnoticed by the man at her side, 
who was in a condition of exaltation which demanded 
solitude and reflection. 

A letter in a well-known hand lay on the hall table 
for Kythe. It increased her unexplained feeling of ill- 
temper. She did not in the least wish for a letter from 
Ivan Earnscliffe. She frowned and tapped her foot im- 
patiently as she stood under the hall gas-jet and opened it. 
The parlour-maid met Frieda with the news that Miss 
Cunliffe, whose little dog was poorly, was anxious that 
she should look at him and give him his medicine before 
going to bed. Frieda slipped away on this errand, and 
Mr. Cunliffe found himself for the first time since she 
came to his house alone with his young guest. There she 
stood, her pretty brows drawn fretfully together, reading 
her love-letter, the contents of which were most unpleas- 
ing to her. Preoccupation was expressed in every line 
of her face; but her host had no tact, and the notion of 
varying moods was one which he would have thought 
merited severe crushing. He had a word for her, and 
was determined to say it. 
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"My dear young friend," he began, coming up to her 
side, "it is laid upon me to offer you my thanks and my 
respect — yes, my heartfelt respect — for the noble stand 
which you so simply made to-night against gambling 
and its attendant evils. . . So simply yet so effectively — " 

The girl looked up vaguely. "I beg your pardon. I 
was reading. I fear I did not hear what you were saying." 

"I was assuring you of my appreciation of your con- 
siderate conduct with regard to the gambling which I 
should have thought her ladyship would not have per- 
mitted at the Park " 

"Psha!" She made a quick little sound of contempt. 
"Of course Lady Sara would not permit gambling," she 
said, "any more than she would permit drunkenness. 
It is only your disgraceful mind which imagines such 
excesses. But, of course, I could not let you go on ex- 
posing yourself. I had to stop it, lest people should 
think you crazy. You really ought to read up the rise 
and growth of the Manichsean heresy. Good night." 

She lifted her gleaming silk cloak, which had slipped 
from her shoulders, and drew it round her. With a face 
of cold indifference she moved to the stair-foot, and as- 
cended. The man spoke never a word. As he stood at 
her side, his eyes, quite unintentionally, had fallen upon 
the first words in the vigorous, legible hand upon the 
sheet of paper she held 

"Torment of my soul and delight of my life" — 

It was a man, doubtless, who so addressed her. Only 
one man could have the right 

It was wholly impossible for Wilmot Cunliffe to explain 
the nature or cause of the feeling which shook him as he 
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moved mechanically to his front door and shot the bolts. 
His hands trembled, his eyes were blurred, his pulses 
hammered. For the first time he thought how much he 
disliked the chocolate paint and cheap stained glass of 
the barrier which fenced his family life from a curious 
world. As he turned about to extinguish the hall light, 
he saw for the first time how ugly was the wall paper, how 
inferior the pictures, how bilious the colour of the stair 
carpets. There was no conceivable reason why these 
things, at this particular time, should be the sub-conscious 
background of the words that seemed traced in flame 

across his future. 

"Torment of my soul — delight of my life.'* 



CHAPTER VII 

A SHY AMBASSADOR 

"The name of friendship is sacred, 
What you demand in that name, I have not power to deny 

you." 
So the strong will prevailed, subduing and moulding the 
gentler. 

Longfellow. 

There has seldom been a worse frightened girl than 
Frieda Medway as she stepped from the train at King's 
Cross the following morning, and, acting on the instruc- 
tions of her tyrant, hailed a hansom, and in faltering 
accents told the man to drive to Harrod's Stores. 

It was not true fear which agitated her, and brought 
that moist appealing look to her brown eyes, that glow to 
her soft cheeks. It was a dreadful shame — a conscious- 
ness that she was doing something which her better 
judgment condemned — doing it because she simply could 
not refuse. 

Looking back upon the stages of her decline and fal), 
she could not believe that only ten days had passed since 
Kythe's first rising upon the horizon of Annesley Lodge. 
Ten days! And in some vague way, everything was 
different. 

Never, since she had lived in Mr. Cunliffe's household, 
had Frieda dined out until the previous night. It had 
been an epoch in her tranquil days. The pretty frock in 
which, by Kythe's vehement determination, she had been 
decked for the occasion, had just been discarded, and she 
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was slipping once more into the Cinderella usualness of 
her grey dressing-gown, when, with an imperative tap, in 
whirled Kythe, her hair floating about her face, her 
dishabille concealed by draperies of rose-coloured 
cr&pe. 

"Look here," said she, "I have got such an unreason- 
able letter from Ivan. He says, at all costs I must explain 
to him what I am doing here, and why I went off without 
consulting him. He says he believes I am already re- 
penting my engagement, and all sorts of unkind things of 
that sort, and I am to come to Harrod's Stores at one- 
thirty to-morrow to lunch with him. Well, you see, I 
can't do that, because I am going all over the country in 
the motor to-morrow, with Tony and Mrs. Ellery Waring. 
So you must go to Harrod's to-morrow for me, and tell 
him I can't, won't you ?" 

"Certainly not!" cried the outraged Frieda. "I 
really do think you are mad, Kythe. If you don't mean to 
go, you can telegraph to him first thing to-morrow, to say 
you have another engagement." 

"No, I can't, because he has been sent down to Mid 
Herts about the election, and he does not know where he 
will be — thinks he will only just get to Harrod's in time 
for lunch, so there is nowhere to send." 

"Nonsense! You can wire to Harrod's, or telephone." 

"No, because he says if I am not there he shall come 
straight on here; and no mere telegram would stop him. 
Oh, you don't know Ivan! I do!" 

"Well, if no telegram will stop him, 7 certainly shan't 
be able." 

"Oh, yes you will, because you can say all the things he 
wants to hear. You must tell him how I have come away 
to think things over more calmly than one can in the rush 
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of London; and that I am staying in the most proper, 
uneventfuj house, with truly pious people " 

"And motoring about all over the place with a young 
man of distinctly fast reputation." 

Kythe sat down, her hair flooding about her shoulders, 
her sweet eyes looking out between with an expression 
hard to resist. "Frieda, I ought to have told you from 
the first. Tony thinks I'm the governess here." 

"What!" 

"He does. He guessed it, and I did not explain. It 
seemed providential. I feel it is such a chance " 

"My dear, what do you mean? Pause and reflect. 
Are you going to marry Tony, if he proposes, because you 
think he is disinterested ?" 

"O dear no," said Kythe earnestly, "how can you 
think so badly of me ? I am only going to try my strength. 
I want to find out if the others have all been mercenary, 
or if this man will want me so badly as to defy not only 
money, but caste as well, and propose to me." 

"And be refused?" 

"I shall have avenged the girls whose hearts he has 
broken. You tell me he is very hard-hearted. Well, 
then, I need not spare him. He is just the right person 
for my experiment." 

"Oh, Kythe!" 

"So you see, darling, you must go up to town for me 
to-morrow. It will be a good chance for you to become 
acquainted with Ivan, for you are my greatest friend, and 
he must like you, or I won't marry him. And you know 
men are so trying, when they are engaged; they won't 
take any notice of other girls when their own is about." 

"Go to bed, Kythe; I'm not going," said Frieda 
shortly. 
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" Oh, yes, you are. Your soft heart will prevail. Besides, 
it will be much better for you to encounter him there 
in town than here in this house. If you don't go — he'll 
come. No doubt about that." 

"For pity's sake," cried Frieda irrelevantly, vehe- 
mently brushing her hair, "how does Mr. Verinder imagine 
that you are able to dine out and go motoring if you are 
the governess ?" 

"Oh — he thinks that Cunliffe is so impossible that 
anything is possible where he is concerned," was the lucid 
reply. "Or perhaps he thinks that Cunliffe is a little 
weak where I am in question." 

"If he were, his weakness would not be likely to take 
the form of letting you go motoring with Tony." 

"No, not ii he knew it. But, you see, he is away all 
day. Men in real life don't hang about from breakfast 
till dinner waiting for a chance to flirt. They go to offices, 
and wholesomely forget all about us, just as we go shopping 
and wholesomely forget all about them, only they don't 
believe it." 

"Well," said Frieda, "I have only once in my life 
deliberately done something I knew I had better not do. 
That was when I asked you here. And now the future 
lies before me, one long black regret." 

"You may say as many unkind, untrue things of that 
sort as you please if only you will go and meet Ivan and 
stroke him down for me." 

"Don't flatter yourself. If I go and meet him, there 
will be no stroking down. I shall walk up to him and 
ask him if he is Mr. Earnscliffe, and if he says yes, I 
shall continue: 'Then the worthless girl you have the 
misfortune to be engaged to is not coming, because she 
has gone motoring with the other chap. Good morning.' " 
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"To which he will reply: 'Ha! ha! Deceived! Tremble, 
false gy-url!'" 

"And all the waiters will come running to know what 
the matter may be." 

Well, Frieda never knew how it happened, but she went 
to bed that night pledged to go and tell the baffled lover 
that his beloved was resolute about remaining in seclusion 
for the present. And now, with knees that shook and a 
heart like water, she was entering the large, bright restau- 
rant, where the tables looked tempting enough to a 
healthy girl who had breakfasted at eight o'clock that 
morning. 

She had seen a photo of Earnscliffe, but it had conveyed 
to her no clear idea of what manner of man he was; and 
Kythe seemed unable to say whether he was tall or short, 
dark or fair; and had — or so she said — no idea of the 
colour of his eyes. 

But Frieda had hardly come to a standstill within the 
archway of the entrance when a young man who was 
pacing the length of the place wheeled round at sight of 
a new-comer and swept her form rapidly with keen eyes, 
set deep under the brows. 

That was he. He dropped his head and resumed his 
pacing; and Frieda's heart was in her mouth. The 
thought that she had to go up and speak to him was utterly 
dreadful. What would he think ? 

But her good sense told her that her courage would not 
rise, but sink, by waiting. She went forward. 

"I beg your pardon. Are you Mr. Earnscliffe ?" 

He stopped dead as the low voice struck his ear. Wheel- 
ing round, with his hands behind him, he showed her a 
face with a very dogged chin. It was not a handsome 
face, but, on the whole, it was a pleasing one. The thick 
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blackhair rose in a determined wave from a broad brow. 

"I beg your pardon? Yes, my name's Earoscliffe." 

"If you will give me/' said Frieda, almost inaudible 
from nervousness, "the name of the lady whom you came 
to meet — just to show that you really are you — I have a 
note for you." 

"I came here to meet Miss Kythe West. I hope you 
are not going to tell me she is not coming." 

Frieda dived into the pocket of her sealskin, and pro- 
duced a note, which she handed to the young man without 
a word. 

A deep flush suffused his face as he read. For a couple 
of minutes the two stood there, observed of several curious 
eyes, while he mastered the contents of the missive. Then 
he turned and looked at Frieda with something like a 
twinkle in his small, keen eyes. 

"Just so," said he quietly. "Will you come this way, 
please?" 

Uncertain of his intentions, she followed him down the 
room to a table, laid with particular care for two. A posy 
of fresh violets was stuck in the folded napkin that lay 
before the chair he offered her. 

"Thank you," said Frieda, lifting her charming chin, 
"I am sorry I cannot stay to lunch with you." 

"Oh, but my note says I am to insist on that," said 
Earnscliffe, with a smile that lit up all his face and made 
it a very interesting one. "You can hardly be so unkind 
as to go, when the lunch is ordered ! Think what a fool 
I shall look, eating here by myself! And Miss West says 
you are her special friend, and can give me fully and ex- 
actly all her reasons for not granting me a meeting." 

"Upon my word," said Frieda indignantly, "Kythe 
would say anything!" 
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"I believe she would/ 9 said Earnscliffe. "She is far, 
far too clever. That's what is the matter with her. She 
can't keep pace with her own inspirations. However, 
here we are, you and I — do let us take this chance to make 
friends, as that course of conduct is so earnestly urged 
upon us by the lady who has made fools of us both." 

Frieda could not help laughing; and when he saw her 
laugh, he made her sit down, took away her umbrella, 
and called for the wine list. 

With the same sense of unreality which had possessed 
her all the way, Frieda sat down to lunch. 

She was looking very nice, for Kythe had given her a 
coquettish sealskin coat, had seen to the trimming of her 
hat, and altogether arranged that the setting should do 
justice to the charming little face, with its young plump 
curves of sweet temper and devotion to duty hiding from 
the gaze of most observers the undercurrent which not 
even Kythe knew to be there. 

The young man took his place facing her, with a curious 
sensation. His ultimatum had not brought Kythe, but 
it had forced her to send an ambassador. The more he 
looked at the ambassador, the more certain he felt that, 
if his wayward fiancee were with her, she was in good 
hands. 

"Do tell me," he said, when he had ascertained that 
she could not be pursuaded to touch wine, and had ordered 
a lemon squash for her, and when the fish jiad been duly 
served: "Do tell me, I implore you, what Kythe is doing 
at Chadley Park?" 

The girl faced him with luminous eyes, limpid as a 
brown peaty pool upon the moors. "I haven't the very 
remotest idea," she said. 

"Well, but," he urged, "do you think she has?" 
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"Ye — es. I think there is a certain method in her 
madness/ 9 

"Let us have it by all means." 

"But I expect she told you." 

"Let us hear if your account tallies with the stuff to 
which I was treated." 

\"She told me," said Frieda, desperately shy, "that she 
came away to — test — her feeling for you." 

Earnscliffe looked down, crumbling bread. "Well, 
that is pretty much what she told me." He looked up 
with a nervous laugh. "If she succeeds, it will be worth 
an experiment," he said, rather harshly. "I would give 
a good deal to know the nature and strength of her feeling 
for me. Does she ever talk to you on this enthralling 
subject?" 

Frieda shook her head. The waiter brought sweet- 
breads and spinach. When they had helped themselves, 
she hazarded, amazed at her own boldness: "I think she 
is afraid of you." 

"Do you," said he sarcastically. "I wish I did. If I 
could overawe her, I might have some hold upon her. 
What are you smiling about?" 

"I was smiling at a very impertinent thought. I may 
as well get it out, as we are talking in so intimate a fashion. 
I was thinking that if I could ascertain your feeling for 
her, I might be able to find out more of hers for you." 

Earnscliffe laid down his knife and fork, folded his arms, 
and looked steadily at Frieda. "You are her emissary. 
She sent you to find out what she could ?" 

She shook her head mirthfully. "My orders were to 
say anything that I thought likely to pacify you." 

"Do you think you are likely to pacify me by asking the 
astoundingly bold conundrum you have just propounded ?" 
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"Don't be angry, please. People's feelings interest me 
so much, and I do want to find out about you and Kythe. 
Are you The One Man ? That is what I want to know. 
Because, you know, in spite of story books, with many 
girls almost any niceish man would do. But it wouldn't 
with her. It has got to be some one particular person. 
Are you he?" 

"Before the gods, I know not. I think of her all day, 
I dream of her all night. Everything seems weird and 
unreal and yet sharp and vivid because of her. But 
whether it is love or disease or madness, who can tell? 
It is some kind of compulsion, and one dreads compulsion." 

"You dread it, yes, because it is irrevocable; as one 
dreads death, or any tremendous happening. But isn't 
that part of the charm of being in love? Oh, please for- 
give me, I am asking most impertinent questions; but 
it has always seemed to me that to love would be to thirst 
to show one's love by entering into something that could 
never be undone." 

"Yes, true; but entering — that implies free will. I am 
driven." 

He almost laughed at the unconsciousness of her sweet 
face, absorbed in the contemplation of his idea. 

"I see," she said slowly. 

"She is a riddle," he said, leaning back in his chair with 

a sigh. " I was always determined not to have a courtship 

? which should follow the ordinary lines. The girl who 

=$ confessed she loved you, and fell into your arms, never 

I attracted me in the least. The fact of Kythe being such 

a puzzle, so unlike anybody else, is the strong maguetic 

charm. But I will own to you that I find the uncertainty 

very wearing. I am not in the least sure that she has any 

intention of marrying me." 
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"No," said Frieda, in a reverie, "nor am I." 

The tense silence following this remark made her look 
up, startled. Earnscliffe had turned so white that she felt 
a rush of self-reproach. "Oh, please — I had no sort of 
right to say that!" she gasped in much agitation. 

He raised his glass to his lips, drank, and smiled cour- 
ageously. 

"One ought not to shrink from hearing the echo of 
one's own thought," he said. 

Frieda was intensely unhappy. The pathos in her 
moor-pool eyes would have melted a stone. "What have 
I done?" she murmured wretchedly. 

"It is one of the paradoxes of life," said the journalist, 
"that any one who accidentally speaks the naked truth 
should feel extremely uncomfortable. Since the days 
of the Fall, the study of the nude has embarrassed us all. 
But you and I, as earnest enquirers, should not be so 
bashful. I have had misgivings as to the value of the 
promise given me. I find that you, an onlooker, share 
my misgivings. It follows that they must be better 
founded than I had supposed. And the question emerges 
— is there anything to be done? If so — what?" 

Frieda gave all her mind to the question thus pro- 
pounded. The cutlet and tomato which had followed the 
sweetbread had been removed, and the waiter handed 
macSdoine of fruit, with whipped cream. When they 
were helped, she had had time to consider a little. 

"There are two things which are out of the question," 
said Earnscfiffe. "It La of no use to ask me to release 
her — it would be impossible for me to do that unless she 
herself demanded it. And it would be impossible to 
force her hand." 

"Yes, you must not do that," said Frieda quickly* 
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He frowned. "It is this confounded money/' he said 
bitterly. "She never can believe one is not thinking of 
that. I would press for an immediate marriage, but as 
you probably know, by her father's will she does not come 
of age till she is five-and-twenty, and her uncle, the guard- 
ian, would no doubt put on the screw to prevent her 
marrying a man with no fortune before then. Is it fair 
to suggest to a girl who has lived in the lap of luxury to 
forego what seem the necessities of existence to her, in 
order to gratify a little sooner my own desire for her 
society ? If she seemed to suffer in any way, to long for 
me, it would be different — it would justify one in a rash 
course of action. But it is I, not she, who suffer from 
the delay. . . ." He pushed his plate from him. "I 
am not complaining of her father's care for her. I think 
he was right to do all he could to protect her from fortune- 
hunters. But it makes my case very hard." 

"Yes, I think it is hard," said Frieda, feeling extremely 
sorry for him. "But I don't see what you can do. She 
is not sure of herself, she does not know her own mind, 
so I do not think she would consent to an immediate 
marriage, even if there were no money difficulties. She 
is not ready for marriage yet — in her heart, I feel 
sure." 

"Talking is very fine," he said with sudden fierceness, 
"but to say that, is simply to say that she does not love 
me. It is personal. She would be ready enough for 
marriage if she loved me well enough to face things for 
my sake." 

"Sometimes I have thought," said Frieda, "that she 
cares for you more than she knows. Her wanting to get 
away from you sounded like that, you know." 

He sighed impatiently. "But do you advise me to 
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submit calmly not to see her until she chooses to summon 
me?" 

The girl considered him. There was something vigorous 
and full of force about his whole personality. She could 
imagine that he might be an exacting lover. "I should 
let her know how much you suffer by her decision," she 
returned, "I do not think you can do more just now. 
You must not pursue her to Annesley Lodge, because 
Mr. Cunliffe would be affronted. But indeed I do not 
imagine she will stay long, for she will be horribly, in- 
tensely bored There is a bazaar next month, at which 
she has promised to help sell. She will stay for that, but I 
fancy she will have had enough by then, and you will seem 
a delightful change." 

"Will you smoke ?" He pushed the cigarettes towards 
her. 

"No, thank you." 

He lit his own, after asking and obtaining permission, 
leaned back, and remarked 

"Well, if I cannot go to the house, there is nothing to 
prevent my going down to the bazaar, is there?" 

The colour sprang to Frieda's face. She feared she had 
been imprudent. "Might — might she not think you were 
spying on her?" 

He regarded her fixedly, with a new look. 

"Are you by chance not nearly so candid as you seem ?" 
he slowly asked. "Will there be anything for me to spy 
upon? Will there?" 

The low intentness of his voice was almost cruel. 

Frieda faced him dauntlessly. Her lip curled; it was 
quite a new girl upon whom he looked. "Take care," 
said she distinctly, "that your sense of injustice does not 
make you ungenerous." 
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His tormented soul seemed for an instant to leap to his 
eyes and let her see it. He made no reply at all. Frieda 
stood up. She was shaking a little. She took her veil 
and fastened it carefully. 

"Which way are you going? May I escort you?" he 
asked. 

"You may put me into an omnibus," said Frieda. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE LITTLE CIBCLE 

La plupart des hommes viellissent dans un petit cercle 
d'idees qu'ils n'ont pas tiroes de leur fonds; il y a peut-etre 
moins d'esprits faux que de steriles. 

Vauvenargues. 

For the first time since she became a member of the 
Annesley Lodge household, Frieda returned to the house 
with a sense of guilt. 

It was an understood thing that she was always present 
at the children's early dinner, and this was the first time 
she had missed. She had made no secret of having to go 
to town for Miss West, and had asked Miss Dowling, the 
governess, to take her place at table, but she did not feel 
quite comfortable in her mind. 

After much thought she had decided not to mention 
the fact of her absence to Mr. Cunliffe. But it was very 
possible he might hear it from the children, who had 
to a large degree that quality which is engendered by the 
system of education on which they were brought up — the 
desire to "tell on" anybody who had been doing anything 
for which they thought blame might be meted out were 
it known. 

It was about half -past four when she let herself in with 
her latch-key, and went upstairs to the schoolroom. It 
was a half holiday; so Miss Dowling, after taking her 
charges for a walk, had left them at their own gate and 
gone home. The under housemaid was laying tea, and 
the children were all at the window, watching the work- 
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men demolishing the garden wall. The cold spring 
twilight lay over the Park, making mysterious distances 
among the fine old beech trees and more remote Scotch firs. 

"Well, chicks, were you good with Miss Dowling?" 
asked Frieda. 

Rebecca turned her thin, sharp face and little steady, 
twinkling eyes upon her truant guardian. 

"The pudden' was underdone, and Auntie said it was a 
sin and a shame to let us have such food. But she says 
you don't keep Mrs. Hummer in any kind of order, and 
that she ought to have notice." 

"Rebecca, how often must I tell you not to say 'pud 
den'?" 

"Auntie says it," said Rebecca, "and so does my 
grandma Evans." 

"That is because they are old-fashioned. Had they 
been told to pronounce it as it is spelt, they would have 
done so." 

"Papa says modern ideas are pernicious," said Rebecca, 
with a pomposity and conviction so like her father that 
Frieda nearly laughed. 

"Come, let us have tea," said she, "and tell me where 
you went for your walk this afternoon." 

"We went along the Marytown road," cut in Louisa 
rapidly, to forestall her elder sister. "And a long way on, 
when we were just going to cross the road, we heard a 
motor — 'Pip-pip* — and as it whizzed by, we saw Miss 
West and Mr. Verinder in it." 

"Yes," said Frieda composedly, "and Lady Sara and 
Mrs. Ellery Waring." 

"Oh, no, there wasn't anybody else," said Rebecca 
triumphantly, "they were all alone, and Miss Dowling 
said, 'Pretty doings!'" 
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"I don't know what business it was of Miss Dowling's," 
said Frieda, nettled into unwise speech. 

"Oh, she thought it was so sly of Miss West, because, 
when the motor called to fetch her, Lady Sara and that 
other person were in it; but, you see, they only went a 
little way, and when we saw those two they were dashing 
off together, nobody knows where. Miss Dowling says 
it doesn't do to be talked about with Mr. Verinder." 

"I wonder at Miss Dowling talking such nonsense to 
little girls," said Frieda with severity. "Please repeat 
no more of it, Rebecca. I do not wish to hear such idle 
tales." 

But her heart was filled with foreboding, for well she 
knew that the children would retail what she had just 
heard, to their father. As the clock crept on her anxiety 
grew deeper. It was imprudent of Kythe to be out so late. 
It was growing dark, and Mr. Cunliffe came in at half -past 
six. 

When he arrived there was no sign of the girl. Frieda, 
seated in the drawing-room, playing Ludo with the 
children, saw his eye, as he entered, travelling round in 
search of one who was not present. She felt seriously 
uncomfortable, and knew her cheeks grew hot as she sat 
there, expecting every moment to hear the wheels of the 
motor. 

She was feeling so restless that she longed to creep from 
the room, look out upon the road, warn the girl to come 
in quietly. But cowardice held her rooted to her chair. 
She knew that the moment she left the room Rebecca 
would give her father an account of the flying motor, and 
of her own absence from early dinner. The roll of the 
first gong in the hall was heard, and still Kythe was not 
there. 
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Frieda sat thinking with a kind of indignant partisan- 
ship, of the young man with the forceful face and odd, 
abrupt ways, who thought of this girl all day and dreamed 
of her all night — who loved her, as it were, in spite of him- 
self. Was she worthy of such love? She was wholly 
unable to answer such a question. She herself loved 
Kythe, in spite of her waywardness and wilfulness. She 
understood Earnscliffe's case with extraordinary clearness. 

And as she thought of the girl with more severity than 
had ever previously lurked in her heart towards her, the 
door softly opened and she slipped in, dressed for supper in 
her Quaker gown, in the front of which were fastened a 
couple of rose-coloured camellias. 

Her cheeks bloomed, her eyes were starry, as she came 
forward to greet her host. 

He rose, with a kind of precipitancy, at her entrance. 
His temples were knocking as if smitten with a hammer — 
he thought it was the result of his last night's unwonted 
dissipation. In his ears rang the words: "Torment of 
my soul — delight of my life!" 

He had to put restraint upon his tongue to prevent the 
words from being uttered. His manner was the most 
curious mixture of fawning and resentment. Her rude 
words to him as she passed up the stairs last night still 
rankled. The fact that she lived in a world he had never 
entered, and could not understand, was like a sore that 
fretted him continually. Yet the sight of her was so keen 
a delight that it blotted out all else just for the time. 

"Ludo! How perfectly fascinating! Oh, Charles, do 
let me have your throw! Who is winning ? Is that Mr. 
Cunliffe who has got two men home? Ha, ha! We'll 
stop that, Charles, won't we ? I am always so lucky, see 
if I don't throw a crown! There, I told you so! Again' 
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Double crown! In goes your man, and that other one 
leaps on to his last stopping-place." 

The little boy laughed in shrill pleasure. She sat, en- 
circling him with one arm, her moss-rose cheek pressed 
to his sallow, freckled little face, her eyes dancing. 

Frieda could have boxed her ears. How had she got in ? 
There had been no sound of wheels. 

She was obliged to wait, however, until the game was 
finished — the second gong sounded, but they played on 
for three minutes, unrebuked by the master of the house. 
And supper seemed interminable to the impatient girl 
longing to tell and to hear. 

Miss Cunliffe made three remarks during supper. The 
first was — 

"Miss Medway, the pudden was underdone at early 
dinner." 

"I am sorry," said Frieda. "I will speak to Mrs. 
Plummer about it." 

"What pudding was it?" asked Mr. Cunliffe; and she 
blessed the children's tale-bearing, which enabled her to 
reply: 

"It was Baroness pudding, and she has failed with that 
before. I think she mixes it too moist." 

"You're too easy with her," said old Miss Cunliffe, 
"just as my nephew's too easy with you. In my day 
girls in your station in life didn't go to dinner parties and 
luncheon parties, as the fancy took them." 

"Tell us everything that you did in your day, Miss 
Cunliffe," broke in Kythe. "Now do. I loved that story 
you told us out driving about your father's coachman 
getting shut in the corn-bin. Tell us some more — do!" 

"It gives me indigestion to talk when I'm swallowing 
my victuals," was the reply; and Kythe sailed off on 
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the current of it to a discussion of diet crazes, and was 
able cordially to agree with her host as to their being 
Pernicious Modern Ideas. 

No sooner were they alone in the drawing-room together 
than Frieda fell upon Kythe. 

"You atrocious girl, what will you do next ? How did 
you get in?" 

"Through the Park, of course," said Kythe calmly. 
"We had a small breakdown; fortunately we were close 
to Marytown, and I was desperately afraid of being late. 
So we drove to the Park, and Mr. Verinder brought me 
across, and helped me over the broken wall. I just 
opened the garden door and came in." 

"I suppose you know that you were seen in the car — 
the children saw you, careering along, alone with 
him." 

"Yes, little toads! I am in for a wigging, I do believe. 
They are sure to tell. However, I shall survive it. Now 
sit down and tell me at once all about Ivan. How did 
you get on ? Do you like him ? Was he in a blind rage ? 
Did he strike his forehead and carry on ? Were you able 
to talk him over? Oh, do answer." 

"Everything went well — I think I may say that every- 
thing went well," said Frieda reminiscently, "until " 

"Well— until?" 

"Until I made a slip." 

"What did you do?" 

"Mentioned the bazaar." 

"Well, what of that, silly ?" 

"I think he will come to it. It's my duty to warn 
you." 

"Well, but that is just the very thing that I should 
like." 
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Frieda gave her a long, searching gaze. She was ap- 
parently in earnest. "Oh, well, that's all right/' 

"I was thinking of writing to tell him he might come, 
and make his editor put something flaming into the paper 
about old Sara and her stall. Besides, I might want him 
in other ways. I believe, after all, Mirabel will be there." 

"Mirabel?" 

"The girl Tony's engaged to." 

"Well, you really are! Does he know you are en- 
gaged?" 

"No. But, you see, I might want to tell him. And 
even if he doesn't know I'm engaged, Ivan won't stay 
under a bushel if he comes to the bazaar. I don't think 
Tony would have much difficulty in finding out that I 
could be engaged, if I wanted to. He's distinctly intelli- 
gent." 

Frieda knelt in the light of the fire, a hand-screen 
between her serious eyes and the glowing coals. There 
was an expression on her face which arrested Kythe, who 
was sitting bunched up on the rug with her arms about 
her knees. 

"Frieda, don't look like that." 

"I'm thinking of that man — that poor deluded man 
in London, who loves you. It would be far more merciful 
to break off your engagement at once." 

"Frieda!" 

But there was no relenting this time in the sternness 
of Frieda's eyes. "You are light," said she, accusingly. 
"That is the word to express you. You are light. You 
like to play with your emotions, you think of them as 
things to be played with, and you do not realize that what 
is fun to you may be death " 

Kythe rose, and with determination placed her hands 
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over her friend's mouth. " It's not kind, it's not generous, 
it's not true. I am not playing with Ivan. I am only 
proving my own heart, and his. I did not want to be 
engaged, he insisted" — Frieda inly admitted that this 
might well be true — "and I am not going to marry without 
more certainty than that. You are far too tender-hearted. 
Suppose he does suffer a little? If he really cares, he 
will think it worth while, won't he?" 

"I suppose so," admitted Frieda grudgingly. 

"Girls are much too pliant nowadays," cried Miss 
West. "They do not use their power, and, in my opinion, 
they ought. Men ought not to feel that they can gain 
what is everything to them by merely asking for it. That 
is just exactly how Tony Verinder has been spoilt — ruined. 
He might have been quite a fine person if every woman 
he was civil to hadn't tried to jump down his throat. 
As to Ivan, I told him in my letter to-day that he must 
give me time, and if he didn't like that, he could break 
off. No man living is going to coerce me, so they needn't 
try." 

Her wonderful eyes were full of spirit as she spoke, 
and her friend could not help owning that there was reason 
in her words. Yet still her sympathies were with Ivan 
Earnscliffe. 

It was now such an understood thing that Mr. Cunliffe 
did not come to the drawing-room after supper, that the 
two girls considered themselves free of him at that hour. 
They were seated accordingly in the fine glow of the fire. 
Frieda in a very low, cushion-piled chair, Kythe on the 
hearth-rug, her head in Frieda's lap, when the door opened, 
and the master of the house walked in. 

Kythe sat upright, but did not rise. He crossed the 
room, and, as usual, turned on all the incandescent gas- 
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burners; then, in silence, he fetched for himself a tall, 
straight-backed chair, and sat down. 

The first glance told Frieda that he was both angry and 
disturbed. She had never seen him so visibly different 
from his usual self; yet evidently he had made a deter- 
mined effort to attain self-possession. His nose was 
quite red with the exertion, and his ordinarily dull eyes 
glowed with a kind of lurid fire. 

"Miss West," said he, "it becomes my painful duty to 
remonstrate with you." 

"With me?" 

Kythe's great eyes opened wide upon him. He was 
seated so as to look down upon her, and the glance of 
innocence attacked which she raised to-him thrilled through 
every nerve he possessed. 

"I am told— I have heard — something respecting you 
which I shall be but too relieved if you can deny, " he said, 
speaking in spite of a lump in his throat which threatened 
to choke him. " I come at once to you for reassurance. I 
am told that you were seen to-day in Mr. Verinder's 
motor, with no companion but himself." 

"Well?" said Kythe eagerly, as he paused, "and " 

"Well," he answered with sudden sourness, "is that 
true?" 

"Is it true that Lady Sara took me for a drive to-day ? 
Why, yes, of course it's true. I thought you knew she was 
going to take me." 

"Are you descending to equivocation, Miss West?" 

She broke into her own sweet gurgling laugh. "What 
is there, what can there be, to equivocate about? Lady 
Sara had to go to town with Mrs. Ellery Waring for the 
night, as she is going to do some shopping for the bazaar 
in London. So on the way back we dropped them at the 
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station. But, as we were going along, Lady Sara remem- 
bered that she wanted six dozen of a certain kind of tiny 
basket which you can only buy in one particular shop in 
Marytown, and she asked Mr. Verinder to rush there and 
bring them back; but he said he had no idea what kind of 
thing she meant, so she begged me to go too, as I knew 
exactly. So I could hardly refuse, you see, because I am 
going to tea at the Park to-morrow, to help Lady Sara 
trim them. She is dreadfully behindhand with her stall, 
because of those stupid Marrable girls getting ill, who were 
to have helped her, so I concluded that you would wish 
me to do all I could. But if you don't like my helping 
her, shall I write a note and say you cannot spare me to- 
morrow? You know I don't one bit like bazaar work. 
I only said I would do it because I thought it would please 
you." 

As she concluded, the sunlight of her smile broke out 
all over her lovely little face. He stared upon her, fasci- 
nated, enthralled. Who could resist her? Yet still he 
struggled, for he had more to say. 

"Miss West, believe me, I fully appreciate your kind- 
ness in obliging me by helping Lady Sara. But, on the 
other hand, it is my duty to warn you that Mr. Verinder 
has not a good name in this place. It is natural that, as 
the son of so truly Christian a woman as her ladyship, 
you should be inclined to accept him as one of the same 
school. But this is not so. He is a fast young man, and 
I do not think he is to be trusted with — er — a charming 
young lady of gay temper like yourself. I assure you — 
I beg you to believe, that I do not speak from idle hearsay. 
Mr. Verinder is a dangerous man. I could point you to 
one poor girl whose heart he has broken; and he has been 
engaged for four or five years to a lady in his own rank 
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of life to whom he seems to be behaving very badly." 

"It is so kind of you to take so much interest in me," 
said Kythe, with sweet earnestness, shedding upon his 
dried-up spirit the dewy freshness of her eyes. "But, 
you see, it does not matter so much for me, because I am 
myself engaged to be married." 

"You are?" He positively started. Then for an ap- 
preciable time he sat silent, while Kythe, with downcast 
eyes, twisted on her finger Ivan's ring, an old cabochon 
emerald in a marquise paste setting, which somehow did 
not look like an engagement ring. 

"You said nothing to me of this, Miss Medway ?" he re- 
marked at last, in a voice which sounded stifled. 

"No, of course, I asked her to say nothing," said Kythe 
quickly, "because she told me you do not like young men 
about the house; and you are so kind, I thought you might 
be thinking I wanted to see him — and I don't, not a bit — 
so it seemed best not to mention him." 

His eyes rested on her unwinkingly. 

"You do not wish to see him? Am I to understand 
that you are not attached to him?" 

"Oh, yes, I like him very much," said Kythe; "but 
I'm tired of young men. That was why I came 
here." 

He repeated her words in a vacant kind of way. "That 
was why you came here." 

"Yes." She heaved up a big sigh. "Frieda told me 
you never entertained, and did not allow followers, so I 
thought I should be safe. You see," she went on, in a 
burst of confidence, "it is my misfortune to be rather rich, 
so I have a choice of suitors. But please be quite easy 
about Mr.Verinder, for he knows nothing about the money, 
so he is not at all likely to waste his sweetness on me. " 
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She paused again; and as he simply sat staring upon her 
and saying nothing, she added: 

"You don't know what a haven of refuge Annesley 
Lodge seems to me. One is able to forget that there is 
such a thing as falling in love! It is so restful. " 

The churchwarden laughed sardonically. In all her 
acquaintance with him Frieda had never heard that laugh 
before. To her it had a sinister sound. 

Nobody spoke for quite three minutes afterwards. 
Kythe, her arms round her gathered-up knees, was gazing 
at the fire. Cunliffe, his hands clenched, was gazing at 
her. The refrain in his ears was so loud — " Torment of 
my soul — delight of my life" — that it seemed to him it must 
be audible to the other two. He had better go away, that 
they might not hear it. 

They sat together on his hearth, those two sweet, young 
soft things full of youth and the joy of living and the end- 
less possibilities of the future. He sat a few paces off — 
he who was a husband and a father, yet had never 
known in himself till now the stirrings of the sweet mad- 
ness which is, according to the poet, "a thing men sel- 
dom miss. " He had missed it. But only now was he 
sensible of his loss. He had married a suitable young 
woman. She was rather less attractive than even the 
other girls he knew, but he considered this more than 
balanced by the fact of her piety and her having three 
hundred a year of her own. He had been a good deal 
swayed by that idea which is shared by many right- 
minded, ignorant young men, whose senses are moved 
slowly — namely, that a plain girl is likely to have more 
solid qualities than a pretty one. 

His wife had been a woman of strong nature — in fact, 
his selection of her was probably a fiction — it had been she 
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who had selected him. Her character was wholly unlova- 
ble, and as long as she lived he had been subjected to an 
amount of domestic discomfort which he had at that time 
accepted as the inevitable course of things, but had since 
discovered to have been the result of the fact that servants, 
tradespeople, and children alike detested the woman. 

She was of those who delight in petty tyrannies — who 
love to assert their authority over others, to enforce sub- 
jection for the very sake of doing it. And over all this, 
the devil led her to throw the cloak of a rigid morality 
and a devotion to good works which never flagged. 

It is such women who make the very name of parochial 
charity to stink in the nostrils of the rising generation. 
To have known the late Mrs. Cunliffe was almost to 
feel that the making of flannel petticoats for the poor was 
a piece of vile, sanctimonious hypocrisy. Yet this 
woman was no hypocrite. Rather, she compounded 
with her conscience, all unknowing, by her benevolent 
activities. It made her feel sure that she was all right 
with the authorities of the world to come. Whatever the 
future held in store for others, she had no doubt of being 
one of the elect. And death left her no place for self- 
realization. A clot of blood to the brain terminated her 
earthly course in a few hours. 

As her husband had imagined that he was attached to 
her, so he imagined that he mourned for her. These were 
the things that were expected of him, and he did them with 
• no more conscious sense of hypocrisy than his wife had 
known. He had never faced his own heart, nor his own 
feelings. He had lived by rote and by habit. 

And the coming of Kythe was a breaking-up of all the 
sources of being. He found himself faced by the question, 
not of what he had been told or had held, or that others 
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held, but by the vast, perplexing problem presented by 
the world of emotions, as acting in him — in his very own 
self. 

One could hold opinions second-hand with ease. One 
had to do one's feeling for oneself. 

The first suspicion that the dicta of middle-class re- 
spectability might possibly not fit all cases was a crumbling 
of the pillars of the universe to the man who had built no 
house for himself, but had been content to take the build- 
ing of others. New, wild notions flowed through him — 
flooded him. The things he had deemed most stable were 
uprooted and floating about in the freshet. Was there 
land anywhere? Like a poor swimmer, viewing things 
for the first time from the level of the water itself, he could 
hardly see the shore. 

Though he spoke no word, the signs of conflict were 
curiously evident in him as he arose, and, with no word 
to either of the two girls, left the room, closed the door be- 
hind him, and went heavily back to his solitary office. 



CHAPTER IX 

TOO CLEVER 

There are two different kinds, I believe, of human attraction : 

One which simply disturbs, unsettles, and makes you un- 
easy, 

And another that poises, retains, and fixes and holds 
you. . . . 

I do not like being moved : for the will is excited ; and action 

Is a most dangerous thing ! 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 

There was a great deal of truth in Ivan Earnscliffe's 
opinion of his fiancee: she was too clever. Cleverness in 
a woman should, for all usual purposes — all the purposes 
of a normal, domestic life — be judiciously moderated. 
Herein lies the reason of the whole age-long philosophy of 
man where woman is concerned. Man has all along had 
sense to see what would happen were woman permitted to 
be too clever. She would be neither to hold nor to bind. 
The male intelligence, which is a machine that works fair- 
ly accurately within certain limits, therefore decreed that 
woman must not be suffered to be too clever. The alter- 
native, as it presented itself to him, was that it did not 
matter if she were a little too stupid. The substitution of 
wisdom for cleverness never occurred to him. 

The checking, not the guiding into deep [channels, of 
the fast-flowing stream of woman's wit, has been man's 
aim, along from the twilight of history. And all that 
time nature has been fighting against him. Nature has 
been steadfastly turning the woman towards the deep 
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things of life. Nature has reiterated — "Be a mother, be 
a wife, be all the things that are too deep for man." 

"Ah, yes, all right, that will do. These things will keep 
her quiet," man has said. And when the very depth of 
the channel has increased the force of the flow — when the 
current of woman's devotion,- and woman's capacity to 
feel, has hurled itself down in cataracts upon an astonished 
world, still man has said — not "Let us widen, let us deep- 
en the channel" — but always — "Let us dam the torrent, 
and turn the power that was meant to cover the world into 
the placid calm of a stagnant pool." 

So they have gained temporary respite, until once more, 
with fresh impetus from the hidden springs of being, 
woman has burst the old bounds and flooded forth anew 
— still forced to be too clever, because she has not been 
suffered to be wise; and all is to do oyer again. 

Circumstances, which had denied wisdom to Kythe, 
had not succeeded in preventing her cleverness from assert- 
ing itself. Her brain capacity was far above that of the 
average boy, and her wits a hundred times swifter than 
those of even a clever boy. 

But nobody had ever taught her to think. Philosophy, 
theology, were things not for woman. Nevertheless, her 
excursive mind refused to be caged. Young, rich, and 
personally attractive, still her taste led her towards the 
pursuit of knowledge. The smattering of science included 
in her school curriculum had been avidly seized and assimi- 
lated; and as soon as she had liberty, she read all she could 
lay her hands upon, from Plato to Nietzche, from Augus- 
tine to Pusey. 

It was this undigested mass of thought which enabled 
her to so mystify Mr. Cunliffe. It was this which had ap- 
pealed with so fierce a power to Ivan Earnscliffe. To 
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Tony Verinder it was nothing — or, more truly, it was mere- 
ly a part of a whole which appealed to him with so subtle 
a seduction that he instinctively felt that it could not be 
quite right. 

Tony himself was an unusually attractive person. His 
fine, distinguished face told nothing of his frivolity and 
flirtatiousness, any more than the French toilettes and 
airs and graces of Kythe suggested a taste for deep reading. 
He was in love with her outer woman, she with his outer 
man. What was below was better in her, but, alas! much 
less good in him. 

As she had received the orthodox education of a girl, 
so he had been trained in the self-centrfed groove of the 
modern young man of position. He had been master 
almost ever since he could remember — petted at home, 
truckled to at school and University, fawned upon by 
mothers, smiled upon by daughters. It is a hideous 
training. 

In a different way he was fully as incapable of facing 
realities as Mr. Cunliffe. The world was for him, what he 
arranged was done, he went where he chose, he did what 
he pleased; if anything went wrong he complained, and 
it was duly altered. If he had been asked whether he did 
his duty, he would have hesitatingly replied that he did so 
to an exceptional degree, since he lived with a most trying 
mother, and did not often make himself disagreeable to 
her, so long as he was not thwarted. 

In all his affairs of the heart hitherto his victory had 
been easy. Kythe was the first woman he had ever met 
whom he could not understand. She piqued him deli- 
riously. For she would coquette to a certain point, and 
no farther. Her manner said always: "All this is for fun, 
it is not serious. You will never get me to be serious. " 
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On the day following their motor-drive to Marytown, 
he felt as if all the world depended upon his being able to 
induce her to be serious. 

Seated in his smoking-room, during the morning, he had 
wasted two hours in imagining to himself what she would 
be like to the man who could touch her heart. She had a 
heart, right enough. But it was jealously guarded. And 
what an independent creature it was! 

After all, that was what staggered Tony most. Here 
was a lovely girl, forced to earn her living among strangers 
— not only among strangers, but actually in the house of 
the egregious Cunliffe — yet she was as freakish, as proud, 
as difficult of access, as if she she had been Lady Clara 
Vere de Vere — which, from the look of her, she well might 
be. 

He was absolutely certain that she was well born. 
Indeed, when you came to think how hard up most people 
of the more decent sort were just now, nothing was more 
likely than that an orphan — she said she was an orphan — 
of good family, should be obliged to make a living. But 
how preposterous such an idea seemed, as regards her! 
Surely the world must be full of men who would count 
themselves lucky to be allowed to provide for such a per- 
fect little person! 

For the first time in several years he was inclined to be 
thankful for the tie of his engagement to Mirabel. He 
was an engaged man, and Kythe had guessed it. Nobody 
could say that he was behaving badly, deceiving her rais- 
ing false hopes, — if he tried to enliven her dull suburban 
existence by a few drives, a little congenial society. And, 
were it not for Mirabel, he should be tempted— Oh, how 
he should be tempted! Past resisting point, he felt well- 
nigh sure. 
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And there was his family to consider — the family of 
which he was the representative. Nobody would have 
been more contemptuous than he himself, if Tony Verinder 
should marry a governess. That was the sort of thing 
they did in the "Family Herald" — a journal which his 
own mother perused when secure from observation. 

But under present circumstances all was well. Mirabel 
was there to prevent misunderstandings; he was free to 
indulge himself with the society of a girl more charm- 
ing than he had supposed real flesh and blood girls 
could be. 

She was coming that afternoon to help his mother. 
Soon after lunch he whistled up the dogs and strolled down 
through the Park towards the broken-down wall. He 
felt pretty sure that she would come that way — you would 
not find her trudging round by the road when she could 
cut off half a mile and walk beneath the trees, over the 
wintry herbage. 

As he neared the boundary, he saw the garden door of 
Annesley Lodge open. The door led out from the hall 
to a small balcony, and thence by a wrought-iron staircase 
tp the garden. Kythe appeared in the entrance; she 
was ready for her walk, and with her was Frieda, without 
her hat. 

He paused, calling back the dogs with a low whistle, 
and remained in the shadow of the clump of Scotch firs. 
But when most of the trees in a park are still leafless, there 
is not much cover, and Frieda saw him at once. 

"Oh, Kythe, there is Mr. Verinder among the trees." 

"A good thing too. He can carry thi&jjisgusting bag for 
me," said Kythe composedly. "I feel like a district visit- 
or. I wish Ivan could see me. He shares the usual opin 
ion that I am a frivolous butterfly. " 
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"On the contrary, he told me you were too clever, " 
said Frieda. 

"Did he? I can well believe it. He thinks he has all 
the cleverness two people need, and I am sure he is not 
right. If so, it would never do for me to marry him. I 
must have room to move, you know. " 

Again Frieda was beset with the longing to urge her, 
in fairness to Earnscliffe, to break off the engagement 
which she held so lightly. But it was none of her business. 
Standing on the balcony, she watched the harmonious 
movements of her friend as she ran down the steps, and, 
pausing at the gap, blithely called upon two of the bride- 
layers to jump her over the now insignificant barrier. 
Even these, stolid enough as a usual thing, grinned and 
flushed and looked as if they had seen a vision. They 
came forward, wiping dusty hands down clay-soiled cordu- 
roys, took off their caps, as if by an instinct too strong 
for them to master; helped her over; and stood like one 
man, motionless, watching Tony emerge from his some- 
what futile concealment, greet her, and possess himself of 
her bag. 

The handsome pair went off through the wintry park, 
pausing, however, close at hand, to stoop over the wide 
clumps of Lent lilies, and note how soon they would be 
all ablow. 

Then they once more went onward, and soon were out 
of sight. Frieda saw the workmen look at each other 
with expressive grins. She wondered how many of the 
neighbours were at their back windows. She knew how 
keenly it would vex Mr. Cunliffe to hear, through his 
neighbours, of the "goings-on" with the reprehensible 
Tony, of the girl who was enjoying his hospitality. 

A sound like scraping gravel drew her eye to the next- 
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door garden, and she saw old Mr. Jupp, of Mount Corsica, 
descending with rather more impetus than he had cal- 
culated for from a pile of old rockery bricks, carefully 
placed against his garden wall to enable him to overlook 
the building operations. Mr. Jupp was a thorn in the 
flesh to Mr. Cunliffe. He had been a junior partner in a 
publishing business which had made itself a name for the 
production of a particularly scurrilous Sunday newspaper 
and a number of blatantly agnostic pamphlets. Mr. Jupp 
looked down with unfathomable scorn upon the church- 
warden, as a hide-bound, uncultivated ignoramus. Mr. 
Cunliffe mourned over Mr. Jupp as a brand for the burn- 
ing- 

As Mr. Jupp dusted his breeches, there was, in spite of 
his undignified descent, a distinct expression of satisfac- 
tion upon his red face. Evidently he had seen and marked 
the approach of the master of Chadley Park. There 
was no doubt that the fact of Mr. Cunliffe's having sue 
ceeded in obtaining the long-desired plot of land was rank- 
ling venomously in his old heart; his expression now im- 
plied that Verinder had doubtless good reason for getting 
a way made through to the house of the circumspect 
Protestant. 

Frieda was vexed and vaguely apprehensive. When 
Kythe first arrived, the worst she had anticipated was that 
she might be sent away again with ignominy. But now 
she began to fear that, though it seemed nothing her visitor 
could do would exhaust the tolerance of her host, yet that 
the consequences of her reckless intrusion into alien lives 
might be more far-reaching than one would suppose. In 
the few short weeks of her stay had attained to the Cunliffe 
family, what was known in Chadley as "dinner-terms" 
with the Park — the long contemplated enlargement of the 
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garden was an accomplished thing — and she and Kythe 
were to figure at the local bazaar under the direct patron- 
age of the Great Lady. It was enough to kindle a fire in 
the entire suburb. 

Meanwhile, Kythe and Antony made their way over 
the fawn-coloured tussocks of last year's grass, and through 
drifts of dried coppery beech leaves to the path. It was 
a bright, cold March day, with a dancing, singing wind, 
that hummed in the tree-tops and bent the bushes. To 
the two who walked ythere was a vehement excitement 
in the air. 

"Well, were you in time for dinner?" was one of the 
first things Tony asked. 

"Yes, I was just in time — five minutes to spare, in 
fact. Frieda was surprised when I walked in, dressed and 
ready! But I had a wigging afterwards from the Fish." 

"Why, what for?" 

"The children saw you and me dashing off to Marytown 
together. It was not considered seemly. " 

"But the children could not give you a wigging?" 

"Of course, they told on me " 

"Little beasts." 

"They can't help it, they have been trained to it. Poor 
little toads! They are not like children." 

"I suppose they thought their governess was singularly 
out of place in my car." He chuckled. "Was that a 
maid they were walking with?" 

"N — no. That's their present governess. The one 
whose place I should take, if I decided to stay. " 

"You have promised me to stay a month." 

"What nonsense! I did not promise. But I shall 
have to be here more than a month if I stay for the bazaar: 
— unless the Fish turns me out. I do not think he will, 
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because he does not want to offend your mamma. I won- 
der — Oh, do you think ? — that he has thoughts of your 
mamma as his second ? Would they not make an excellent 
pair?" 

Tony could not help laughing. "She is twenty years 
older than he, " he objected. " But what does that matter 
where there is community of taste?" 

Kythe's latest fiction, about the ex-governess remaining 
for the present, satisfied a good deal of what had been 
puzzling his mind. If Kythe was not yet settled down 
to her work, it was not so surprising that she should be able 
to get time off. 

"I should have thought the Fish was between fifty and 
sixty," said she reflectively. 

"Well, he's not. He's only three or four years older 
than I am," said Tony. "I happen to know, because a 
cousin of mine was articled in the same solicitor's firm, 
and Cunliffe was just out of his articles at the time. 
But don't let us waste time talking of Cunliffe, for 
Heaven's sake. I want to know about our next motor 
expedition. You said you wanted to see Croyland, and 
you know it is quite possible to go and return in the day." 

"We must have a chaperon," said Kythe thoughtfully. 
"The Fish is quite kind to me, and I should not like com- 
pletely to blast the reputation of his household in the 
neighbourhood. When does Mirabel come?" 

"Oh, hang it all, what subjects for conversation you 
do select! "said the young man irritably. 

"Well, you are unreasonable! You began this your- 
self. But if you don't like my talk,. let us be silent, by all 
means. " 

Kythe walked on with her nose in the air; it needed only 
the very slightest extra tilt to produce this effect. Tony 
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fumed awhile without speech, while she chirruped to 
the dogs, picked up a stick and flung it for them; the rol- 
licking wind seemed to fling invisible arms about her, to 
wrap her close, to twist her skirt more clingingly about 
her vigorous slimness. One arm raised to steady her hat 
against its madcap caresses, her weight thrown lightly 
back as against some unseen supporter, she was a verit- 
able Diana of the Uplands, all movement, fresh air, 
vitality, stinging, early spring-time, and sweet madness. 
Tony's blood flowed swiftly in his veins. Anything so 
provocative, so elusive, he had never met. She seemed 
wholly, insolently independent of him or of any man. 
Not for one instant had he seen in her eyes anything like 
response to the messages of his own. 

There arose in him a new sort of antagonism. This was 
the very first woman who promised to be too strong for 
him. He would conquer her. Yes, he would. If she 
suffered, it was her fault. She was maddening. He 
would draw back, hold himself in leash, strengthen all his 
defences againt her. She should fall in love with him. 
He would make her. She was ready enough to flirt; 
she should find that flirtation with Tony Verinder was 
playing with edged tools. 

Picking up the stick which the fox-terrier was worrying 
he said coolly: "Let me show you this fellow's favourite 
trick." 

She stood by, watching the game of hiding the stick in 
his breast coat pocket, and the frantic dog's jumps to 
get it out. She accepted his change of mood, his change 
of subject, without so much as a fluttered eyelid. It 
promised to be the most exhilarating game at which Tony 
had ever played. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SOUL'S AWAKENING 

Life swept through me into fever 

And my soul sprang up astonished — sprang full-statured 
in an hour. 

Lady Geraldine's Courtship. 

That same afternoon, all by herself in her tiny sitting- 
room, Frieda, with burning cheeks, was hanging over 
some sheets of manuscript. - •**' 

There had been a portion of her meeting with Mr. 
Earnscliffe in town which had not been mentioned by 
her to Kythe. This had been their walk together from 
Harrod's to Knightsbridge, where she had to do some 
shopping. 

Some remark of his, showing that to him she was a 
personality, and not just merely an emissary from his 
lady-love, had drawn from her the sudden avowal that his 
profession, of journalism, was to her the most interesting 
of all professions, and the one she had always desired to 
follow. 

He had naturally inquired why she had decided against 
it; and she had replied, very simply, that she could not 
afford to wait and take chances. She had been obliged 
to close with the first offer of regular employment which 
came to her. 

"Well," slowly replied the young man, "I think you 
were wise, you know. Journalism is an awful profession. 
The uncertainty is what is so unnerving. I don't mean 
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the life of the occasional contributor; not much uncertainty 
there — it usually spells destitution. I mean the man 
with a post such as my own — a post on the staff of a paper 
that is supposed to be doing well. Some reason, such as 
a change of policy in the Government, or the starting of 
a new paper on its own lines, may bring down the circular 
tion. The owner is afraid to take risks— he sells the paper. 
The new owner has all his own men to bring in — exit the 
previous staff, sometimes with notice, sometimes without. 
Or perhaps just the appointment of a new editor will lead 
to a wholesale clearance of the old lot. You are never safe 
for a day, if you are a newspaper man or woman. " 
, "But that very uncertainty — the taking of risks — must 
be part of the fascination, I think," said Frieda, totally 
unconscious of the surprising sound of such a sentiment 
from her lips. The young man looked at her with amuse- 
ment tinged strongly with approval. 

"But to hear you say that is like hearing a dove say 
that it enjoys a good fight," said he mischievously. 

"Yes. Everybody thinks I have no spirit," said she 
composedly, as if this were a part of her accepted destiny. 
"But there is nothing unusual in being a social rebel, is 
there? I fancy all women would sooner live a life of 
adventure than order the dinner and do the mending, 
would they not?" 

" Surely not all ? You do not mean to tell me that there 
are no domestic women left?" 

To which Frieda directly countered: "What is a 
domestic woman ? " 

"One to whom the management of a household is a 
congenial occupation," he promptly replied. 

"Well then, I do not think there are many such. What 
a woman wants is incentive." 
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"I don't think I quite understand." 

"Well, I mean a woman has much more undeveloped 
capacity in her than a man. The direction is determined, 
not as a rule by her inclination, but by her affection. 
I mean, if a woman loves a man, she knows what that will 
mean. It will mean that she will have to live a certain 
kind of life — the domestic life. If she loves him enough 
she will not only do it, but will like to do it. But she will 
like to do it, not for its own sake, but for her love's sake. 
I am afraid that is rather confused. " 

"Not at all. I see just what you mean, and I don't 
know that it was ever presented to me just in that way 
before." 

"It is the reason," went on Frieda simply, "why the 
race of girls who have to earn their own living do not as 
a rule turn to domestic careers. If a girl would rather be 
a journalist or a secretary, or a book-binder, than a cook 
or a governess, it does not show that she is not domestic, 
it shows that the domestic life is not attractive without 
the Great Incentive. You see, the domestic life, like all 
simple, obvious things, is very difficult. It is far easier 
to bind a book, even superlatively well, than to bring up 
a child well, especially if the child is not congenial to you. " 

"Look here," said Earnscliffe impetuously, "you have 
the makings of the journalist in you, all right. You 
actually reflect upon the conditions of modern life — a 
thing that not one person in a hundred ever thinks of 
doing. " 

Frieda was mute and horribly abashed. For it dawned 
upon her with awful clarity that she had been saying to 
this strange young man things that she had never voiced 
to any human ear. Chiefly, as she immediately urged to 
her conscience in self-defence, because she had never 
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previously met a journalist, and there was no doubt that 
the species was congenial to her, as she had always felt 
sure it would be. 

"Have you ever written anything down?" asked 
Earnscliffe abruptly. 

"Not the kind of thing I have just been saying," she 
returned, showing her dimple in a small disdainful smile. 
"But I have written several things in the strain that 
seems to sell — the kind of thing they put in the domestic 
journals — 'How to Make Home Hideous' — and so on." 

He chuckled. "And have you ever tried your luck 
with them?" 

She shook her head. "I don't know the ropes." 

"I wish you would let me read them." 

"O no. They are just twaddle. I only wrote them 
to teach myself to throw things into some kind of 
shape. " 

"I wonder Kythe never told me you wrote." 

"Mercy! She doesn't know, and I hope you will not 
tell her. I — you will think it so odd that I should have 
told you. But you are a member of the craft. It does 
seem a kind of freemasonry. " 

He took out a card with his address upon it. "Do 
promise to send me two or three things, never mind how 
slight. I want to see if you have the touch. " Her face 
was unrelenting. "I give you my word, I will tell you 
if you are on the wrong tack. " 

That did it. She looked up, straight into his deep-set 
eyes, with the the woodland clearness of her own. " If you 
will promise. It will not hurt me to be told. I have 
many styles. If one will not do, another may. You 
must give me two promises — not to tell Kythe anything 
at all, and to tell me the exact truth." 
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"You are a person to whom it would be hard to tell 
lies — even on paper," he said. 

They had reached Woolland's and they separated, 
with a mutual sense of pleasure in the meeting, and on 
Frieda's side an excitement which was very hard to con- 
trol. It seemed to her that something wonderful had 
happened. 

As soon as she had seen Kythe off across the Park the 
following afternoon, she flew to her drawer, where lay 
reposing three papers, each of about two thousand words. 
They were in a series, and cast in the form of small, slight 
stories, named respectively: "The Dean's Dinner," "The 
Simple Soiree," and "The White Wedding." 

They told how a couple of girls with wits and clever 
fingers, contrived to struggle successfully with poverty, 
and to produce first a good dinner in the heart of the coun- 
try at very short notice, then an evening party in a small 
inconvenient house; and last, a wedding where the bride 
wore white and was suitably veiled, and the bridesmaids 
nicely turned out at very low cost. The prices of the 
menus and costumes were given below. 

It was with heightened colour, but laughing eyes, that 
she placed them in an envelope and directed them to 
Earnscliffe. They were slight, but she knew that some 
of the humour which few suspected in her had bubbled 
over into them, giving a raciness to the descriptions 
which is the best condiment of journalism. 

She had declined to go to the Park that afternoon with 
Kythe, for old Miss Cunliffe must not be neglected, and 
her remarks at dinner the previous night showed her to 
be out of humour. They drove together, accordingly, all 
the breezy afternoon, in the close carriage, and she enter- 
tained the dull ears of the old lady with an account of 
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Lady Sara's plan for the arrangement of her stall, and 
what she had said at the last committee meeting on the 
subject of a general scheme of decoration. 

This idea did not commend itself to Miss Cunliffe. 
"Pink muslin and white paper roses was allays por Re- 
becca's plan, and it did very well, what I could see of it," 
she remarked. 

"After several years, people like a change," hazarded 
Frieda. 

"I'll be bound," was the reply, with a bitterness of 
irony which seemed to infer that the desire was among 
the most degrading of human instincts. 

Evidently the old lady was thoroughly out of humour 
and Frieda was guiltily sensible that she was not taking 
as much pains as usual to coax her back to equanimity. 
Somehow, in the glow of a new, deep interest, the pettiness 
of Miss Cunliffe's horizons was growing unbearable. 

She told herself with horror that this was only a mood, 
and would pass. But as they once more entered the 
decorous drive gates, and drew up before the meaningless 
decoration of the steps and door, and as the stout parlour- 
maid came leisurely down the steps to help the old lady 
to alight, Frieda, the peaceful, the well-balanced, knew in 
herself that she was disturbed — that some kind of mental 
rearrangement was finding place in her carefully governed 
mind. 

She determined to get up at six the following morning, 
and go to calm her thoughts and strengthen her will at 
the Daily Eucharist in a church near, regarded by Mr. 
Cunliffe as the personal abode of the Scarlet Woman. 

She noticed, as she slowly went upstairs, by something 
in the tones of her voice, that Anna, the parlour-maid, 
was also out of humour. She had often seemed out of 
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humour of late. To-day she followed Miss Cunliffe into 
her bedroom, and Frieda heard her telling her something 
in an undertone. No doubt the "carryings-on" of Kythe 
were demoralizing the kitchen regions. 

Frieda herself could hardly understand how impossible 
this would have seemed to Miss West. The fact that the 
servants noticed or did not notice, heard or did not hear, 
approved or did. not approve, would have seemed to her 
possibly amusing, but necessarily completely unimportant. 
The extent to which the opinion of servants counts in the 
households of the upper middle classes is a thing that can 
never be understood by Kythe and her like. If it could 
be, so much the better. A new interpretation of noblesse 
oblige might come into force. 

The idea that Anna was telling tales of her or her friend 
made Frieda desperately uncomfortable. She went into 
the room, as she often did, to fold and put away the 
ponderous silk cloak, bonnet, and furs of the old dame. 
On her entrance Anna ceased talking, and by the look of 
both women she could see that they had been speaking of 
her. She, however, took no notice, but went on doing 
her usual offices, till Miss Cunliffe, after openly fidgeting 
for some moments, said sharply — 

"Come, leave off fiddling with those things. Anna 
will change my boots. Go and look after the children, 
poor motherless mites. Anna says she is sure Miss Louisa 
has a temperature. " 

Frieda looked up in surprise. "Louisa? She was 
quite well this morning." But she was routed success- 
fully; and she felt far from serene as she went to her room 
for the clinical thermometer, and proceeded with it to the 
nursery. 

It was just upon six o'clock when the master of the 
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house came home. He went almost immediately out into 
the garden, to view the progress of the work. 

For seven years he had coveted that bit of fine pasture 
land; and in his fancy now he saw forcing houses and 
frames disposed in sunny spots — wall fruit trees under 
the shelter of the north wall, and rows of celery trenches, 
early peas, asparagus, and sea-kale flourishing in the rich 
virgin soil. 

He stood a few minutes upon the iron balcony where 
Kythe had stood that afternoon, looking down upon his 
enlarged domain. 

His face was haggard, and there was a look about his 
eyes as of one who has not slept. But there was some- 
thing in those eyes which had not been there a few short 
weeks ago. Something within was reaching out. It was 
no longer the face of one whose smug self-complacency is 
beyond reach of criticism. It was the face of one who 
has begun to hunger and thirst. . . for what ? 

Presently, slowly, absently, with his hands behind him, 
he began to descend the iron staircase. Had he not been 
deep in thought, he would have noticed that Mr. Jupp 
was watering his bulbs, and would have selected that 
branch of the stairs which faced towards Lithuania Villa, 
not the one which brought him inevitably within easy 
hailing distance of Mount Corsica. 

"Seasonable March weather," remarked Mr. Jupp, 
with unusual geniality. 

"Quite so — yes — a bushel of March dust," said Mr. 
Cunliffe, answering with unwonted politeness, because 
he had expected to find his neighbour in a towering 
rage. 

"Wrong time o' year for settin' out a garden," went on 
Mr. Jupp, leaning his arms on top of the wall, as one who 
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desires to chat. "You won't be able to put nothing in, 
only annuals, till the autumn. " 

"You refer to the new ground I am taking in? Oh, 
pardon me, I am just in time to put in spring crops. I 
shall get my peas planted as soon as the ground is turned 
over, which will be this week, I trust. " 

"Well, I hope you're not going to find it a costly bit o* 
ground," said Mr. Jupp cheerily. 

Mr. Cunliffe, off his guard, said the price was quite 
moderate. 

" 'Tain't my idea of moderate, " observed the nieghbour, 
slowly rubbing together his earthy hands. "You see, 
I thought, if you was having a bit, I might as well do the 
same, which has always been my wish, so I wrote to his 
lordship's highness — though it's against the principles 
of a lifetime to have anything to do with them that grind 
the faces of the poor. Howsoever, I demeaned myself to 
inquire the price, and got jolly well served for my plans. 
I was informed that none of his high mightiness's land 
was for sale. " 

"I only have mine on lease," said Mr. Cunliffe. "I do 
not think the terms of his father's will permit of Mr. 
Verinder's selling. " 

He was vaguely disturbed by a light of mockery in his 
enemy's eye, and felt constrained to hear what he had to 
say, though disliking the conversation extremely. 

"Well, according to his impudent young agent, the land 
isn't going to be let nor sold — it isn't in the market. " 

"Quite so," said Cunliffe hastily. "I am a personal 
friend of Mr. Verinder, which makes it quite a different 
thing." 

"Quite so, quite so, Mr. Churchwarden. You choose 
your friends with judgment. Honest men that speak 
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their minds and have their own views respecting super- 
stition, they are not for you in your holiness. But if a 
young blackguard has a mother with a handle to her 
name, and if he bribes ye with a bit o' land and asking ye 
to dinner with his swell friends, you can shut your eyes 
to what's going on under your nose, with the flighty chit 
that is setting the tongues of all the neighbourhood wag- 

grog— - 

"Stop, if you please, Mr. Jupp." 

The radical editor had never heard that tone before. 
He did momentarily stop from sheer surprise. 

"My private affairs are my concern. If you and the 
neighbourhood choose to busy yourselves with them, 
I cannot prevent it. But I can decline to discuss them 
with you." 

"Yes, so you can, and so no doubt you do, for you've 
no answer to give. You know as well as everybody else 
does, that that young scapegrace flirted with another girl 
in this very row o' houses, and broke her heart. But her 
father wasn't clever enough to make capital out of it, 
same as you're doing. If the girl does your work, she 
may go to the dickens for all you care! B-r-r — you 
sanctimonious red-hot gospeller you! You're enough to 
make one believe in hell, you are! A place to put such as 
you in." 

Mr. Cunliffe stood up quite rigid. Mr. Jupp had chosen 
his time well — they, had no witnesses. He had also 
chosen his slander well — a lady's name was involved. 
He had hit upon a way in which he could indulge his 
dislike of his detested neighbour, and get off scot-free. 

But the situation was not quite what the triumphing 
old man supposed. The dart he had driven in had pierced 
right home, to the very dividing of soul and spirit in 
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Wilmot Cunliffe. The white-hot rage which gripped 
him, also inspired him. He chose his words, and he 
flung out his retort, for he felt as cool as ever he had done 
in his life, far clearer in the head, far steadier in the 
nerves than at any moment hitherto. 

"Mr. Jupp, I make every allowance" — the tone was 
gentle, almost regretful. "By the accident of a personal 
acquaintance I have obtained what you wished for. That 
you should seek an unworthy revenge is the unhappy result 
of your want of Christianity. Believe me, we do not expect 
the same moral standards from you as we endeavour to 
follow ourselves. I wish I could make you see that your 
attempt to cause a scandal out of this innocent affair is 
the devil's work. He was a liar from the beginning. I 
don't envy you your work, your master, or your wages. 
Good evening." 

It was not so much the words, as the fact that it was 
Wilmot Cunliffe who pronounced them, which left Mr. 
Jupp for some seconds gasping like a fish on the sand. 
This was a new man — a completely different person. 
For that moment of apotheosis, the man who had been 
for years his next-door neighbour had actually disap- 
peared. 

As Mr. Jupp, routed for the moment, struggled to collect 
his forces, the wind singing over the walls brought to his 
ear the sound of a sweet laugh. Voices floated upon that 
rollicking wind, which seemed full of the essential energy 
of youth and spring. 

Mr. Cunliffe started, and went quickly down his 
garden towards the broken wall. Mr. Jupp actually 
sprinted down his gravel path and scrambled breathless 
upon that heap of bricks from which Frieda had seen 
him slide earlier in the day. 
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The low sun, striking between the trunks of the Scotch 
firs, shone behind the two vigorous young forms, sil- 
houetting them dark upon the withered turf, but enduing 
Kythe with an aureole of pure gold. Tony carried her 
bag, and he was laughing whole-heartedly; evidently 
something the girl had just said had amused him mightily. 

As they approached the gap in the wall, which now 
gaped to the ground, they saw the gaunt figure of Cunlifft 
standing in the aperture. He wore a quiet, cordial smile 
of greeting, the like of which nobody had ever seen upon 
his face before. 

"Well," said he, raising his hat, "and how goes it? 
Have you had a hard day's work on behalf of the bazaar ? " 

"Simply awful!" gasped Kythe, sinking down upon 
the broken wall. "Mr. Verinder told me that Lady Sara 
was a slave-driver, and so she is! She has kept my nose 
to the grindstone until it is almost worn away ! Do look ! " 
she turned up her face for her host's inspection. " Doesn't 
it show traces?" 

Her marvellous colour, heightened but not coarsened 
by walking, was like the petal of a rose. Her lips were 
parted, her eyes dancing. The unfortunate man plunged 
his gaze into the ripples of her beauty as into cool, en- 
circling water. 

"I should be inclined to say," he said after a moment, 
"that hard work is good for you. It is at least eminently 
becoming." 

"Good man! You're a judge," said Tony gaily. 
"My mother is overjoyed at acquiring such a willing slave 
as Miss West," he went on. "She wants to entice the 
lady to come and stay with us, actually in the house; 
but don't you allow that, for she'll be made to work 
thirteen hours out of the twelve." 
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"It shall be my business to prevent that," said Cunliffe, 
with gravity, but with just the ghost of a smile in eyes 
which had never learned to smile until to-day. 

And then Tony took his leave. There was shaking of 
hands, surrendering of the bag by Tony to Cunliffe; 
and, whistling up the dogs, the young man turned back 
across the Park, and Cunliffe was holding out a hand to 
help the little feet over uneven ground. They were 
together, he and she — together in the garden, with a back- 
ground that was a blaze of gorgeous splendour and intense 
light. He forgot Jupp as though he had never existed; 
but the championship, the light which Jupp had kindled 
in his heart, could never be extinguished. 

He could hardly see the way he went, he did not know 
what he said as he escorted her back to the house. 

The old Misses Saunders of Lithuania Villa were watch- 
ing. Jupp from his pile of rockery was watching. Anna, 
the parlour-maid, at her pantry sink, was watching. And 
Frieda, at her dressing-table upstairs, was watching. 

Kythe ran indoors and upstairs, singing a gay snatch 
of song. She had played on Tony as on an instrument all 
that afternoon. She had subdued the churchwarden to 
an extent that promised to be even embarrassing. Oh, 
who would have thought that one could have such an 
amusing time in such a place as this? 

Life was like the kindergarten clay with which children 
play, to be moulded to what pattern one wished. 

When she went round to the Park next day to continue 
the work for the bazaar her first words to Tony were — 

"You see, I was right. Your giving him that bit of 
land did the trick. He is as polite as ever he can be now. 
He will never disapprove of you any more/* 



CHAPTER XI 

DAWNING OP THE FOURTH DAT 

As form, when colourless, 
Is nothing to the eye, — that pine-tree there, 
Without its black and green being all a blank, — 
So, without love, is beauty undiscerned 
In man or angel. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

It is fairly certain that we do not as a rule recognize 
the crises of life as they sweep upon us. The essence 
of such a moment is that it be unexpected. It smites us 
when we are off-guard; we have to meet it as we are — 
there is no time to put on extra armour, or to assume the 
virtue which we have not. 

If any one had told Mr. Cunliffe that the instrument of 
his own spiritual regeneration would be Mr. Jupp, he 
would have thought the bare notion preposterous. And 
when the miracle had actually happened, he was as un- 
conscious of it as an infant is unconscious of birth. It 
had come and gone, the supreme moment which made a 
churchwarden into a champion, and transformed a Pro- 
testant to a Paladin. And the man who had undergone 
so startling a change was unaware that anything special 
had happened to him. 

He went upstairs to his dressing-room filled with a mass 
of tempestuous ideas, for which he could find no name. 
The one emerging master-notion was the folly of old Jupp's 
offensive suggestions. 

The folly? Nay, the idiocy of such low inuendoes. 
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Did he not know the quality of that mind which the vulgar 
old man supposed capable of a Bank Holiday sort of 
flirtation with the first young man who presented himself ? 
Did he not know from her own lips that the sacred treasure 
of her love — his heart seemed to turn right over in his 
aching side as the presumptuous thought filled it — the 
unspeakable privilege of her love was already bestowed ? 

The first effect of human love, if it be real, is just like 
the first effect of the love of God. It instantly humbles 
a man. The mere realization of the value of the object 
of love smites the lover with a deep knowledge of his own 
unworthine&s to possess it. It seemed to Wilmot Cunliffe 
quite incredible that there was at that moment alive on 
earth a young man who had the right to address to Kythe 
West such words as those he had seen upon the sheet of 
paper — a young man who was face to face with the daz- 
zling prospect of a life to be spent in her society. 

He made ready for the evening meal hardly knowing 
what he did. When he was ready, he felt unable to face 
his family circle in the drawing-room, and he went into 
his office and sat down at his orderly table, his throbbing 
forehead supported upon his trembling hands. 

He was trying to think what he had done, how he had 
lived, of what he had thought, in his twilight existence, 
before that evening when his drawing-room door opened 
so softly, so uneventfully, and there entered the typical 
Princess of the fairy tales — the Princess about whose 
reality there could be no question, the Princess for whose 
hand all the suitors naturally competed. 

In Burne- Jones's wonderful series of pictures, the Six 
Days of Creation, there is no vestige, no tinge of red 
colour, until the fourth day brought the visible shining of 
the sun. Light came on the first day — but the cool misty 
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light of a veiled heaven — the twilight warmth and damp- 
ness of the primeval forests. There was growth, teeming 
growth, in the waters, in the gloom of the reeking marshes, 
in the glimmering masses of foliage that rose and fell and 
exhaled decay, and covered the bare earth with layers of 
vegetation. And then — then — on that miraculous fourth 
day, the sullen mists were rent, the vaporous greyness was 
dispelled, the banked-up clouds grew rosy, parted, rolled 
back like defeased legions, and the red shaft of light from 
the victorious sun struck upon the pallid face of Earth, 
and lit the never-dying fires of Hope and Love. 

This was what had come to the spirit of Wilmot Cunliffe. 
His fourth day had dawned, and at present his eyes could 
not bear the ineffable radiance. 

There was a tap at his office door, and in response to 
his "Come in" there entered Anna, the parlour-maid, 
and closed the door discreetly behind her. 

"If you please, sir, could I speak to you a minute ?" 

As he was manifestly unoccupied, he did not at the 
moment feel equal to sending her out of the room. More- 
over, her coming hardly disturbed him. She seemed at 
so great a distance from him that her words hardly con- 
cerned him at all. 

"What is it, Anna?" he said, almost listlessly. 

Anna seemed to be working herself up for some dis- 
play of emotion. She twisted her hands together, looked 
down, then up at him with a tragic expression. "If you 
please, sir, I fear as I must give you a month's notice 
from to-day." 

"Really? Why?" he asked, just in his usual emotion- 
less tones. 

There was a pause. Evidently this was not at all what 
Anna expected. Her period of service dated from the 
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late Mrs. Cunliffe's lifetime, and she believed herself to 
be indispensable. However, after a moment she reflected 
that his question gave her what she required — an oppor- 
tunity to state her grievance — so she replied in a low voice, 
"Indeed, sir, I think it would be best for me not to say 
nothing at all of it, but to go quiet, and no harm done. 
A young woman less particular than what I am might 
suit this situation better." 

He looked at her, more or less uninterested. "It 
would be more satisfactory to me to hear what you have 
to complain of — if you have anything," he said, leaning 
back in his chair, and tracing idle figures on his blotting- 
paper — a thing he had never done in his life before. 

Her indignation burst out upon that. "I/I have 
anything! Do you suppose, sir, that I, as knew the late 
lamented Mrs. Cunliffe, and have been in your service 
four years and more, would come and give notice over 
some silly trifling thing?" 

"Well, I hope not. But if you have anything serious 
to complain of, it is all the more necessary that I should 
hear it." 

This was more like his usual style. Anna cleared her 
throat. 

"Well, then, sir, to be plain with you, it is the goings-on 
of the two young women" — he looked up quickly — "well, 
of the two young ladies, as I object to. Stay here and see 
a good Christian gentleman like yourself hoodwinked, I 
can't and won't, sir. So now it's out, and I ask pardon, if 
a liberty." 

He did not move, nor look up, nor seem surprised. He 
went on moving his pencil idly on the blotter, his gaze 
fixed upon it, with unaltered indifference. 

"How am I being hoodwinked, Anna?" he asked. 
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"Well, air, Miss Medway is not straightforward, 
though I don't like to say so. I never thought she was, 
not from the first, as you might say. But, until she 
brought the hother young lady into the house, I had 
nothing that I could take hold of. But from the very 
first I see as there was something wrong when she begins 
having her own visitors " 

He interrupted. "Do you mean that you object to 
Miss Medway 'a having a visitor ? If so, you had certainly 
better leave. I gave her special leave to have a visitor, 
since I am able to allow her so little vacation." 

"Nothing of the kind, sir/' said Anna, very red. "But 
the young lady was brought here in Mr. Verinder's 
motor, and she had never set eyes on him till that 
night " 

"You are mistaken, Anna; he was an acquaintance — " 

"Begging your pardon, sir, with my own ears I heard 
the young lady say different. She picked up with him 
on the railway platform, which what my poor mistress 
would have said to that I dare not think." 

There was a momentary pause. "Well," he said, 
"what next?" 

"The next is, Miss Medway slipping out to go and lunch 
in town and meet a young gentleman." 

"Take care what you are saying, Anna," he said very 
sternly. 

"Sir, mv own brother is a waiter at Harrod's, and he 
saw Miss Medway lunch with a gentleman. He gave her a 
three-and-sixpenny lunch, sir, with a bottle of Saumur, 
and a bunch of violets in her plate " 

"May I ask why you should have the least objection 
to these proceedings, or what they have to do with you ? 
I think you forget yourself." 
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The maid was so surprised that she stood with her 
mouth open staring upon him. What unthinkable change 
had come over him? He was bewitched, that was it. 
Oh, the old ancient times when they believed in witchcraft 
were the truly sensible times, after all. Only witches 
are not ugly old women now. . . . 

"Is that all you have to say ?" 

"No, sir, it is not. Not by no means. The whole 
road is agog, sir, over the doings in this house, which 
used to be the righteous example of the whole row, as 
oftentimes I have heard my por dear mistress observe. 
She passed the remark to me more than once. 'Anna,' 
says she, 'if there was more households like ours, the 
world would be a very different place/ And so it would ! 
But now, here is Mr. Verinder hanging round our back 
garden day in day out, and I take leave to say, sir, that 
everybody knows what he is ! There's old Jupp a-winking 
at me across the wall, if I so much as put my nose in the 
garden, and a-jerking of his thumb over to the Park, 
where Miss West is philandering among the trees. But, 
of course, sir, if all this is nothing to you, then it's the 
beginning of new times, sir, and I think I had best go 
elsewhere." 

"Yes," said Cunliffe, "I think you had. Your whole 
manner of speaking is most unseemly, and shows that 
I have been unduly lax with you. I wonder that you 
dare come to me with your slander and your backbiting. 
This day month, then. And now you will please leave 
the room?" 

Anna was petrified. One after another she had shot 
her bolts — she had told him just the kind of things which 
a month ago would have set all his propriety a-bristle; 
and, behold, he was not in the least impressed. That 
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wicked little creature had bound him hand and foot in 
the toils of her net. But Anna had not the very least 
intention of leaving. She had her own way at Annesley 
Lodge to an extent she knew very few other households 
would permit of She had intended merely to get 
the two girls into trouble, and magnify her own im- 
portance. Failing in this, she burst into noisy lamenta- 
tion. 

She should never have thought it — not if anybody 
had come and told her — that after four years' faithful 
service she should be turned away without so much as 
regret. 

Her master reminded her coldly that it was she who 
had given notice. He gave her her loophole by adding 
that he should be sorry to change, as he had always found 
her a satisfactory and trustworthy servant. But she 
must understand that she must not come to him with 
spiteful stories. On this she attempted to climb down. 
She said she supposed she had exaggerated things in her 
mind, owing to her zeal for his house. She was willing 
to believe that there was no harm in things which had 
"looked black." 

To her horror she found that she was not to be allowed 
to recant. Quietly, but with decision, CunlifFe told her 
that after what she had said, he thought it best to make 
a change. 

His attitude produced another volte face. Flouncing 
round, she left the room with the air of shaking off the 
dust of her feet against the house, and hurried away with 
a heart full of spite, hatred, revenge, and mortification 
Poor soul! It was really hard upon her. For until that 
day her master had been wont to encourage spying, if 
very discreetly veiled, and served up judiciously, with the 
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right amount of compunction. Man-like, he made no 
allowance for her feelings, nor for the moral confusion 
engendered by his own unsuspected conversation. He 
simply felt, as she left the room, that he had had his first 
brush with the enemy, his first small engagement in the 
campaign upon which he had embarked — the campaign 
for the protection and upholding of the fair name of his 
Queen of Beauty against all-comers. 

That evening, at supper, he hardly spoke. He waited, 
after supper, until he heard the girls begin to play and 
sing, and then slipped into the drawing-room and sat 
listening. He could look at her then — could feast his 
eyes with the play of light and shadow upon her changeful 
face. The red dawning of the fourth day illumined all 
on which his eye rested, and showed it in unexpected 
beauty and charm. For the first time he saw how fair 
and gracious and gentle was Frieda Medway, the girl 
accused by his servant of — what? 

He knew that Frieda had no brothers, but she might 
have plenty of cousins who were glad to meet her and give 
her lunch. He had forced her into the necessity of so 
meeting them by his prohibition of male visitors to his 
house. 

And then in wave on wave of bitterness breaking over 
him there rolled upon his mind the thought of Kythe's 
fianc£. What was his name ? How looked he? Wherein 
went he? Did Kythe love him? 

She was in fits of laughter now, leaning over the shoulder 
of Frieda, who was playing her accompaniment. She 
had not much voice, but no expense had been spared in 
its training, and her method, as in all she did, was oddly 
fascinating. She was singing a 'coon song, and the 
words and music struck upon the man's heart as if he 
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had never previously known what word* implied, what 
music meant. 

Now de sun am sinkin' in de glory ob de west — 

Sleep, Kentucky babe! 
Lay your kinky woolly head upon yo' Mammie'g breast — 

Sleep, Kentucky babe! 
'Squitoes am a-hummin' in de honeysuckle vine, 
Sandman jest a-comin' for dis little 'coon o' mine — 

Best be keepin' shady 

Little coloured lady! 

Sleep, Kentucky babe! 

Nonsense — and caressing nonsense at that! How 
deeply his late wife would have disapproved! 

With an awful shock there came upon him the knowl- 
edge that his late wife's theories of life had been wrong. 
With that thought it was as though he cut the rope that 
alone held his frail boat to shore upon a mad torrent, 
and let himself rush swiftly, madly onward, unsteered, 
unguided, but by the splendour of red dawn. 

It was not the first time that he had come in to listen 
to their playing, and the two hardly noticed him. 

He heard the music stop, saw Kythe's soft head bent 
above the sheets in her portfolio. 

"Here," she said, "this is the thing Ivan loves. I 
will try that, but I can't really sing it, you need a great 
rich massive contralto to roll it out." 

"Yes, but it suits you somehow," said Frieda. "When 
you sing this I am able to fee! sure that there is a firm base 
under all your shifting sands — something for the One 
Man to anchor his heart upon when he comes along." 

"Humph!" observed Kythe. "I feel very quick- 
sandy just at present. I don't think I would advise 
anybody to try and anchor yet awhile." 
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"That's a mad, bad mood/ 9 reproved Frieda demurely. 
"Sing the song that Ivan loves; perhaps that will bring 
you back to a more becoming frame of mind." 

"Oh, bah!" said Kythe. But she stood up obediently, 
and the merciless incandescent gas did its worst with the 
texture of her skin, and the outline of her head, but could 
not take one iota from the sum of her girlish charm. 

Still wie die nacht, tief wie das Meer — 
Soil deine Liebe, deine Liebe sein — 
Soil deine Liebe sein! 

Cunliffe had had a "sound commercial education," a 
fact which perhaps accounted for some of the lacunae in 
his mental outfit. But he did understand German. 

The majestic music and the majestic thought flooded 
his soul with peace. Nobody could take his pleasure from 
him. He might love her and none could forbid, none 
could even know. There lay his security. He gave all, 
and asked nothing. It did not depend upon her, but only 
upon him. He had to love perfectly. Into such an 
ideal the bare thought of possession never entered. It 
seemed strange that he could have lived so long without 
knowing that the aim of man was simply to love, and that 
the fact of itself endowed him with new faculties and 
powers of mind and body, new ambitions and attributes. 

He dimly perceived that, had he taken more interest in 
his wife, his feeling for her must have been one of dislike 
rather than otherwise. But she had not mattered much. 
His business had been his interest — such as it was — the 
thing that kept him alive at all. The tepid affection he 
had felt for his children, as for a part of himself, seemed 
to be withering at the root. For they were a part of the 
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Wilmot Cunliffe who had been sick unto death for the 
past month, and who had died in the garden when attacked 
by Mr. Jupp. 

But this decline of natural affection did not dismay him, 
for somewhere in the depths of being he knew that some- 
thing else, some new element, was coming to replace it — 
that in the room of the old sterile sentiment the new man 
born within him would evolve some hitherto unknown 
energy, able to cope even with the amazing fact that he 
found himself in possession of children whom he had 
begotten, but who, nevertheless, did not seem to belong 
to him in the least. 



CHAPTER XH 



BT MOONLIGHT 



— I knew a maid 
A young enthusiast, who escaped these bonds ; 
Her eye was not the mistress of her heart; 
Far less did rules prescribed by passive taste, 
Or barren intermeddling subtleties, 
Perplex her mind. 

Wordsworth. 

March was near its end, and suddenly, with Easter, 
spring breathed upon the world. The hazel thickets 
in the Park ceased to be purple, and became miracles 
of colour — green or gold — as the sun took them. The 
grass was purple and orange with crocus blooms, and 
blue with syllas. Under the big beeches the aconites 
made stars of light; and all the chestnut trees were tipped 
with tiny fists of clenched foliage, seeming to shake defiance 
at the retreating winter. 

Tony Verinder left home on the Thursday before Easter 
with a very bad grace, for Toplis, the home of Mirabel 
Garnett's father. He had strict instructions from his 
mother to bring Mirabel back with him, as the following 
week would be a rush, if the things for the bazaar were to 
be ready. But he returned quite early on Tuesday, with- 
out her. 

His mother was much put out. 

"Upon my word, Antony, I wonder you put up with 
Mirabel's tantrums! It's a most extraordinary thing to 
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me, that you, who get your own way with every one else, 
can't ever persuade her to do anything." 

"I have got my own way. I didn't want her to come, 
and I told her so," said Tony coolly. 

His mother looked at him with an expression very 
habitual to her when contemplating her only son. It 
was not meant to be pathetic, but it was so in fact, for it 
expressed a non-comprehension of him, which between 
mother and son cannot fail of pathos. 

"I wonder she doesn't break it off," she observed 
after a time. "Of course, I have long ceased to expect 
you to consider me " 

"It was entirely because I did consider you that I 
persuaded her not to come. You know as well as I do 
that she's not the least good at this kind of thing. And, 
to make matters worse, she thinks she is, so that she would 
interfere and alter plans, and upset the whole apple-cart. 
If she gets here just in time for the show itself, to be 
dressed up and look well and sell at the stall, that will be 
what you want. She told me a lot of tosh about thinking 
the costume idea was all rot; and as you have arranged 
that there are to be costumes, it would be no use to bring 
her in to throw cold water on the whole thing." 

"No, certainly, that's true enough," admitted his 
mother, brooding over her thoughts. "It's wonderful 
how clever that little Miss West is. She seems to know 
a number of people. She has written round and got some 
charming things sent her for the stall, and she seems so 
well aware of the sort of thing that is required. Even 
Mrs. Noakes, who is even more headstrong than the 
average vicar's wife, gives in to her. I shouldn't wonder 
if Mr. Cunliffe marries her." 

"Wha — a — a — t!" Tony burst into Homeric laughter. 
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"Cunliffe marries her! I dare say he would like to! 
I'd give a year's income to see her face if he proposed!" 

"It would be a very good match for her. Of course, 
the children are a drawback, but they could be sent to 
school; and the dreadful common old aunt could be got 
rid of," said Lady Sara, who loved to arrange her neigh- 
bour's affairs. "She is too flighty for my fancy, but very 
often that staid kind of man fancies a merry girl; and 
you saw she would not play Bridge because he disap- 
proved." 

"Oh yes, I saw that!" said Tony, wiping his eyes. 

"There is no need to play the clown, Antony," said his 
mother severely. "If, as you tell me, she was thinking 
of becoming the children's governess, there ought to be 
no difficulty on her side. I shall tell Mr/ Cunliffe that 
I think it would be a most suitable arrangement. It 
is a pity for a man to grow old before his time, and his 
first wife was a most disagreeable person." 

"Well," said Tony, " then Miss West would be a change. 
But if Cunliffe wanted to marry a nice young girl, there is 
Miss Medway. I think her far better suited to him 
than a will-o'-the-wisp like Miss West." 

"Urn — yes; but she is not the kind that would be 
likely to attract him," replied Lady Sara, with a gleam 
of insight. 

"All right, mother. But don't you put any ideas of 
the kind into the poor old boy's head. Miss West would 
no more marry him than she would marry a butler. She 
may be hard up, but she belongs to our set, or I am much 
mistaken. " 

"Now don't you go and flirt with her, Antony, for I 
won't have it," said her ladyship with decision. "I 
have had more than enough of your flirtations, and so 
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I should think ha* Mirabel Yoa had better not try her 
patience any further. Go at once and make yourself 
ready for lunch, for we must be at the Pariah Hall at 
three. All my helpers are to be there to superintend 
the arrangement of the stalls, and Mr. Cunliffe's girls 
are coming back here to finish a few details, and dine 
quietly." 

"I shouldn't fancy they ever dine noisily at Annesley 
Lodge/ 9 laughed Tony as he left the room. 

That same night, at ten o'clock, Mr. Cunliffe stepped 
from his front door, and walked to the Park to escort the 
two young ladies home. 

The Paschal moon that year attained its fullness only 
on the night of Easter Eve; and to-night, though waning, 
it was very bright and beautiful, and though not yet 
high in the heavens, made the stars look pale. 

As he walked up the Park, he noted not merely the good 
arrangements of the garden, and the success of various 
shrubs and plants — in things like these he had always 
taken an interest — now he was also conscious of the faint 
exquisite perfume of spring flowers and of spring burgeon- 
ing all about him as he walked. 

It was mild as midsummer. He took off his Hat, and 
actually allowed the soft breeze to blow upon his hot 
temples, as he moved on in the tender radiance. 

As he stood at the door his sense was assailed with 
whiff on whiff of magic sweetness from the beds of deep 
red wallflower. A ribes in full flower almost brushed his 
cheek with the pungent-scented weight of its pale rose 
bloom. Nestled in a corner, the waxen fairness of a 
forsythia looked like a giant hyacinth; and purple daphne 
clusters were massed upon their black, leafless branches. 

The unspeakable promise of spring cried aloud to him 
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in his belated perception of its power. When the door 
opened he felt dazzled by the grassy warmth and closeness 
within. 

In the large room which Lady Sara kept for her work- 
parties and other benevolences there was a party of 
young people, all busily at work. He saw at a first glance 
that Kythe sat between Tony and his friend Rodd. 

She was covering a trellis with the sprigs of Japanese 
almond bloom, which are to be bought at Liberty's. Mrs. 
EUery Waring and Frieda were at work upon the hemming 
of a long length of delicate primrose drapery. Two or 
three other young girls were writing out tickets at a large 
table, with two curates in attendance. Lady Sara sat 
with pen and ink superintending these labours. 

Piles, of articles, dressed dolls, fancy tea-cloths, trimmed- 
up baskets, tea-cosies, photo-frames, bed-slippers, and 
so on were laid at her ladyship's feet for pricing. More 
enticing than these were specimens of wood-carving 
and enamel, and various genuine Oriental goods, which 
Kythe had contributed, contriving that Lady Sara should 
believe they had been given her by friends. 

"Why!" said Lady Sara, "here is Mr. Cunliffe! Who 
could have believed it was so late? Sit down, Mr. 
Cunliffe; I cannot spare my invaluable assistants yet." 
She made room for him beside her by displacing a pile of 
nightdress cases. 

"Dear me!" — her attention caught by a price mark as 
she moved the things. "Miss Eraser, pray take off this 
ticket. Five-and-six, Miss Jenkins has put on her work 
and all machine-made! Nobody would pay it." She 
smiled upon the churchwarden. "This is a genuine sale, 
not a plan to wring out extortionate prices for rubbish," 
said she quite playfully. 
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A short time back this would have been a first-rate 
opportunity for Mr. Cunliffe to air his views, at great 
length, upon the whole subject of bazaars. To-night he 
felt no desire to be heard. His eyes were straying to 
where Kythe, in a white gown, was reaching up to secure 
her decorations, and showing every moment some fresh 
charm of outline, as she tiptoed, swayed, and stooped. 

"I hardly know how to express my thanks to you, Mr. 
Cunliffe, for two such helpers," prattled her ladyship. 
"What I should have done without them I dare not fancy! 
Both so clever and so industrious! I fear I have worked 
them unmercifully, but there has been a great rush." 

Frieda left her work and came up to where he sat. 
"We ought to go on for another half-hour, if you could 
wait," she said in a low voice. "I want to finish all the 
hemming to-night, so that there may be nothing to do to- 
morrow but to put things in place." 

"Yes, best get it all done while we are about it," chimed 
in Mrs. Waring. "We don't want pale and hollow-eyed 
graces at our stall, so no late hours to-morrow night for 
anybody." 

Mr. Cunliffe hastened to acquiesce. He kept his seat, 
and Lady Sara began to talk to him of a new campaign 
just started by the League of Pure Protestantism. Some- 
how he did not feel nearly so responsive as usual. The 
conduct of the two girls in his house during Holy Week 
had impressed him a good deal more than he liked to own. 

They had made no fuss, no parade of any kind. They 
had not allowed their daily church-going to interfere with 
any of the household hours. He had been troubled at 
Miss West's loss of appetite, until it suddenly dawned 
upon him that she was fasting, and fasting pretty rigor- 
ously. 
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He had, as was his custom, spent Good Friday at home, 
and, as usual, he treated this day like an extra Sunday, 
going to Morning Prayer at eleven, and returning to the 
house to make an excellent middle^day dinner. 

Frieda had, in the course of her duties, to take his 
children to their own church at eleven, and she did this 
with no murmur; but Kythe disappeared after breakfast 
and was no more seen until the late afternoon. 

He had cherished hopes of seeing something of her 
during the day, and he was much cast down. He took 
the children for a decorous walk in their best clothes 
after dinner, and Frieda, thus relieved, gratefully slipped 
away for the final hour of the Three Hours Devotion. 

A month back Anna would have had much to say to 
her master on the subject of the early morning church- 
going, and other High Church enormities. Now, her 
bitterness had to be confined to the ear of old Miss Cunliffe. 

"Downright 'ypocrisy, I call it," said she wrathfully, 
when Kythe, white and exhausted, returned to the house 
on Good Friday. "Her church going and all, so meek 
and so holy, when she's flirting nineteen to the dozen with 
every man she sets her eyes on, and even befooling the 
master, which they say there's no fool like an old fool." 

Cunliffe felt himself vaguely disturbed, ruffled* by these, 
to him, new ideas of keeping Lent. His religion, like that 
of most Protestants was a matter of morality and decorum. 
The sorrow of penitence, the clear flame of devotion, the 
hidden life with Christ were all to him just so many forms 
of words, things he had never experienced and did not 
believe in. He could not help recalling Kythe's light 
words about a religion of negatives. He actually got his 
Prayer Book, looked up the extremely uncompromising 
list of Fast Days therein, and wondered why these were 
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so universally neglected. It even occurred to him to 
wonder whether fasting had any effect upon one's life. 

And thus he found it quite hard to share her ladyship's 
eager joy over the fact that the League of P. P. had been 
so fortunate as to catch a certain Mission Priest, — who 
was lavishing life, energy, and great talent upon a work 
among the most degraded of the population of a huge 
manufacturing centre, — in some practice, which, if the 
Bishop could be coerced, might bring him within reach 
of some Act of Parliament, passed by unbelievers in the 
nineteenth century. 

The notion that the ranks of the Catholic section of 
the Church contained Kythe West made an inconceiv- 
able difference in his feelings towards them. 

The shadow of her austerities had seemed to brood 
over her even on Easter Day. Each of the happy children 
had found a breakfast plate loaded with Easter eggs and 
"Poissons d'Avril." The eggs contained presents of such 
value that he had felt some compunction as to their 
acceptance. But he remembered that she had said to him: 
"I have the misfortune to be rather rich." No doubt 
this was her way of thanking him for hospitality. 

The children had never had any kind of 'present at 
Easter before. They stared incredulously when the glad 
Kythe told them that this was the greatest day of all the 
year. 

It is to be feared that by Tuesday in Easter week 
Kythe was suffering from that dangerous thing, reaction. 

Certainly to-night there was no trace of the penitent 
in her rainbow mood. It really seemed as though she 
were iridescent, as though every turn of her thought struck 
out a flash of some different hue. Tony was contrasting 
her all the time with the girl he had left in the Midlands. 
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He was thinking of the continual zest of life with this 
quick-witted, vivid creature, and of the boredom to which 
he would be doomed, by the immovable self-satisfaction, 
and determination not to exert herself to please, of his 
fiancee. 

"There," said Mrs. Ellery Waring, with' a sigh of 
achievement. "Miss Medway, you really are wonderful! 
That is done, and that is the last." 

" And I am at the end of my pile, thanks to Mr. Cunliffe, 
who has been handing me the articles, one by one," an- 
nounced Lady Sara with much satisfaction. 

Every one stood up and good nights were said. The 
girls went away to put on their things, and Cunliffe took 
leave of her ladyship, who was most flatteringly cordial. 

When he reached the hall, Kythe was saying: "Oh, 
don't go round by the road, let us go home through the 
Park in this beautiful fluffy moonlight." 

"What on earth do you mean by fluffy moonlight?" 
asked Tony, fastening her sable cloak. 

"Oh, I mean, it always seems to me fluffy — I can't ex- 
actly explain, but filmy, like something gloriously beautiful, 
but veiled. When I was very little, I used to be so fond 
of the bit in the Bible where it says: 'The light of the 
moon shall be sevenfold. 9 I always think that will be one 
of the things I shall most enjoy seeing." 

She turned eagerly to Cunliffe. "Should you much 
mind going through the Park?" 

"If it would please you, I like it," he answered, and his 
answer astonished himself. 

"Come this way, then," said Tony, "we will go out 
through the billiard room, it is much shorter." 

They went along a passage where no lights had been lit. 
In the pitch dark Cunliffe, walking noiselessly, was un- 
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intentionally an eavesdropper. Frieda had run back to 
fetch het workbag, which she had left behind — and the 
two in front though* that Cunliffe had waited for her. 

"All right/' said Tony's voice, so altered, so deep and 
well-nigh menacing that he started, "I warn you that if 
you treat me like this you will repent it." 

"Ah, well, when Mirabel conies, I will find out from her 
how to treat you. She has done it successfully, I under- 
stand, for four or five years?" 

"Take care" — the man's voice shook and jolted with 
some fierce underlying passion. 

"Why," with a sweet chuckle, "is there a step here? 
If you: let me stumble, I'll never forgive you." 

Oto the words, he threw open the billiard-room door, 
and a flood of moonlight showed his working features. He 
let her pass in. Cunliffe waited without till he h$ard the 
approaching feet of Frieda. His head was reeling. He 
did not know what he thought. 

They passed out together by the French window, which 
Tony held open. Kythe stood on the moon-silvered grass, 
bathed, in light. As Cunliffe approached, she took his 
arm. "Do yon mind ? I am afraid of stumbling under 
the dark trees." 

Tony said no word. He marched ahead with Frieda, 
and Cunliffe found himself walking in that night of spells 
and mystery, with spring: hammering at his- heart, and 
spring hanging upon his arm. 

They crossed the lawn in silence. What was there that 
he could say? It passed through his brain, like some 
crazy suggestion of Satan, that he understood why men 
said Litanies to the Virgin* and that the only fitting form 
of address for her would be some such form of petition. 
Now they entered a long walk between box hedges. An 
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almond tree in flower bent over, its blossoms white as 
cherry bloom in the pale radiance. 

... He had feared that Tony Verinder might flirt with 
her, and make her unhappy. It seemed that his fears 
were groundless. She was giving him a taste of the treat- 
ment he had meted out to others. 

"Two hundred and forty-nine, two hundred and fifty, " 
said Kythe. "lam seeing how many I can count before 
you make a remark. " 

"I was thinking," he said, "what a creature of habit 
man is. I do not know when I ever walked in the spring 
moonlight in a great garden before. I was thinking how 
we let the good of life go by. " 

"Now," said Kythe with great approval, "it was worth 
waiting to hear you say that. Yes, it is true. Do you 
know, I believe when we are old, we shall regret the wise 
things we didn't do, much more than the unwise things we 
did do. When you come to consider, how tittle we can 
accomplish, even if we do all that we can possibly crowd 
into our lives; and yet sometimes it seems as if some 
people tried how little they could do— their lives consist 
almost entirely of meek and getting up and going to 
bed." 

"Mine has done so hitherto," he answered. 

"Oh no," urged Kythe shyly, "you have loved and 
lost — you have been a husband and a father. " 

He dad not reply for some time; then he suddenly de- 
manded — 

"What do you plan to do with your life?" 

"Well," said Kythe doubtfully, "it seems to depend so 
disgustingly upon the man I marry. Mr. Eamsdiffe is a 
journalist, and we might go round the world together, 
for him to write his experiences perhaps. I think I should 
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like that. Or sometimes I think I should like to be a 
nun. " 

"A nun?" His startled tone made her laugh. "Well," 
she said, "that is the other side of it. Shall I enjoy this 
world, or shall I grasp at the things of the world to come? 
Sometimes I think we can't do both. You know, Dives 
had his good things here, and there were none left for him 
afterwards. I should not like that. I should like to 
belong to one of the Orders of Perpetual Intercession. 
That is true power. To beseech Christ to bring all the 
world to the feet of God. To beseech Him day and night 
till He has to do it." 

He said in odd, broken tones: "You have a strong 
sense of religion." 

"I need it. I am bad by nature," she said, quite 
simply and wholly without affectation. "If I were not 
religious I should slip down, down — as it is, I am always 
going wrong." 

He paid her no compliment, neither did he, as he would 
have done when he first met her, improve the occasion 
with any scriptural allusion. He said: "It is not given 
to all to know their weakness as you seem to know yours. " 

"O dear, that seems to leave me with no excuse," she 
said. 

They had reached the edge of the Park. Tony had 
unlatched the little gate in the iron railings, gone through, 
and was hurrying Frieda along at a tremendous pace. He 
was hoping that he was punishing Kythe finely by his de- 
sertion. She did not even notice him, but paused, lean- 
ing upon the railings. "What do I smell? Violets, 1 
am sure ! There are violets down here at our feet, I know ! 
Oh, have you got a match?" 

He produced a box, and together they went down on 
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hands and knees and groped among the leaves that grew 
along the border edging. Kythe was right — there were 
violets. He helped her to gather, and held a light for 
her, watching her small fingers dart in and out among the 
verdure, and inhaling the languorous breath of spring, 
the odour-laden warm air that sighed over the violet bed. 

"What thieves we are! I do hope Mr. Verinder won't 
mind ! " she cried, as at last she arose with her posy. " But 
the first spring violet I simply can't resist. Now we must 
hurry." 

Tony and Frieda were out of sight. As they walked 
fast over the dry grass he said diffidently — 

"This is the most beautiful time of the year— every 
day things will be growing prettier. I — I hope you are in 
no haste to leave us — I dread every day to hear that you 
mean to terminate your visit. And now that the bazaar 
is so near, I dread it more and more." 

She laughed gaily. "You are kind! Well, I don't 
wan't to go, but I hardly know what I shall do next. I 
want to have some long motor drives, which Mr. Verinder 
has promised me. But of course I could have those just 
the same if I were in town, only Aunt Lesbia would want 
to go too. She has no motor of her own." 

In the gap of the wall stood the other two, Frieda in- 
tensely uncomfortable, Tony black and lowering. 

"We stopped to pick violets by matchlight, " said Kythe 
gaily.. "I smelt the dear things in the dark, and had to 
find them. Or rather Mr. Cunliffe found them for me. " 

"My mother was right then," muttered Tony brutally, 
in a tone audible to her alone as he turned away." She 
said you were setting your cap at the widower. " 

"What discernment your mother has!" cried Kythe, 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE BAZAAR 

Alas, the Love that falltth like a flood, 

Strong-willed and transitory: 
Why praise ye him? What beareth he of good 

To man, or glory? 
Yet Love there is that moves in gentleness, 
Heart-filling, sweetest of all powers that bless. 

MlDEA. EuftlFIDKS (GILBERT MURRAY). 

The wisdom of School Boards and County Council regu- 
lations had made a curious affair of the S. Thomas's 
Schools. 

Built originally for a small company of country children, 
they had been grudgingly and ineffectually enlarged, ac- 
cording to the mandates issued from time to time by the 
authorities, till now they were large without being com- 
modious, and one room led to another with an air of pur- 
poselessness which Frieda always found depressing. Her 
own mind was of the orderly kind which goes with the 
artistic temperament so much oftener than people imagine. 
She was of the class of women who, as Mark Twain re- 
marked, could pin a glass knob on a door if such a feat 
were required. 

To her the school edifice represented vividly the lack of 
cohesion, the patched nature of the teaching at S. Thomas's 
generally. Nothing lay clearly before you, it was all a 
huddle, and a muddle. 

One of the most irritating and inconvenient of its limita- 
tions, from the bazaar-promoter's point of view, con- 
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steed in the fact that the only room with contiguous 
scullery appliances, and therefore the only place where 
it was possible to have tea, was the room into which the 
visitor first entered on arriving. 

When Ivaa Earnscliffe walked in, on the first afternoon, 
he was at once plunged into an atmosphere laden with 
tea, coffee, cake and hot toast, and the braying of the 
Ladies 9 Local Orchestra, which was seated in a small 
sudden gallery, which clung to the wall for no apparent 
purpose. He had intended to appear at the beginning 
of things, that he might have seen with his own eyes the 
opening of the bazaar by no less a person than Lady 
Totteridge herself, that bulwark of the Low Church party, 
whose presence gave so excellent a tone to the entire pro- 
ceedings. But his work, as is usual with journalistic 
work, happened so to come in as to prevent his arriving 
until nearly five, at which hour the fun was fast and furious, 
and the tea-room actually crammed* 

He had a vision of numbers of girls with heads like cauli- 
flowers, in white dresses, which added a vague aroma of 
starch and soap to the general stuffiness — with many gay 
ribbons and smart bibbed aprons, chinking pocketfuls of 
loose change as they ran about with trays in their hands. 

Several of these sirens pounced upon the new arrival, 
for a man needs only to go to a local bazaar to have his 
sex appreciated to the fullest degree; and Eamscliffe was 
a fine enough man to be noticeable in most gatherings. 

"Now do stay and have tea on your way in — there is 
such a crush in there, if you once go in we know you will 
never come out, and yon must be dying for tea, and it's so 
cheap, and there is a place over there at that table." 

He had walked fast and was thirsty, so he yielded to the 
importunities of the eager girls, and let himself be piloted 
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to a seat, which, to his relief, was near a window. Putting 
his hat upon the ledge, he proceeded with no more ado 
to open the said window, and a blessed draught of spring 
air flowed into the exhausted atmosphere. One or two 
sitting near breathed a sigh of relief; but a heated elderly 
lady with her bonnet-strings thrust back, and wearing a 
large apron over a plum-coloured silk gown, bade him, 
in tones of authority, to close it at once. "Did he want to 
give them all their death?" 

Ivan meekly complied, sat down, and surveyed the cakes 
provided, which had all a lumpy, dull, home-made appear- 
ance which was not appetizing, except where their short- 
comings were discreetly veiled in violently coloured icing 
laid on in ridges and furrows, and with the marks of zealous 
but inexpert fingers here and there. He chose tea, know- 
ing full well the English idea of coffee. Then he stretched 
his long legs as far as he could without encroaching upon 
his neighbours; and looked around. 

The people were of the exact type which he had expected 
to find — resolutely smart and merry, with a pathetic 
underlying uncertainty as to how far they succeeded in 
their aims. 

He caught floating scraps of talk as people moved, ate, 
giggled, and exchanged greetings. 

"Grand this year, isn't it? Never been done on such 
a scale before!" 

"Gertie Graham had taken two pounds ten before the 
show had been open half an hour!" 

"She got a man to give her ten bob for a fourpenny 
frame because she had painted it!" 

"What do you think of this idea, all the girls at Lady 
Sara's stall got up as Puritans ? I think it's ridiculous. " 

"My dear, you may think it ridiculous, but everybody's 
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crazy over them! Just look how well it's carried out! 
That comes of having money, you see. They say every 
single thing on Lady Sara's stall will be sold by this even- 
ing, and what are they going to do to-morrow ?" 

"Do you know Mr. Bunkins the artist? I heard he 
offered one of them five pounds for the bazaar funds if 
she would give him a half-hour's sitting!" 

"My! I should think she jumped at it!" 

"I was told she jumped on him!" 

"Have you heard Mrs. Nokes ? She is saying to every- 
body how sweetly appropriate the Puritan idea is, in a 
bazaar which is in aid of a church where the pure gospel 
is preached." 

"What a joke! When she tried all she could to prevent 
Lady Sara doing it!" 

And so on. 

Just in front of him, at a small table, sat a girl with her 
back turned to him. She seized his attention at once, as 
being of a wholly different type from the general public. 
She was leaning in her chair with an attitude of insolent 
indolence, her pale blue eyes surveying the eager throng 
with scarcely veiled contempt under half-shut lids. 

Her dull light hair was arranged by the hand of a maid 
who was an artist, her complexion and profile were almost 
without fault. Her gown was of the rigid, tailor-made 
type affected by some women. It showed off her tall, 
well-moulded figure. 

The man who sat by her was as unlike the other folks 
present as was she. He was handsome and distinguished, 
but looked bored. The Ladies' Orchestra ceased from 
troubling for a few blessed moments, and in *he pause 
Ivan heard her saying: "I believe she's come some kind 
of social cropper." 
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The young man sneered quite openly. "Why, do you 
think she has the aspect of oae bearing a guilty secret ?" 

"No. But I am sure she belongs to our set; end what 
is she doing here?" 

"I've told you what she is doing he*e. She thinks of 
being governess to the Cunliffe children- " 

"Tony, what a duffer you must be." 

"Why a duffer?" 

"Not to see that she is our sort." 

"I see that plain enough. But there is no gulf fixed 
as you seem to fancy, between the county and the suburb. 
That is where you provincial girls show your ignorance. " 

" The name tells you nothing, " went on the giri, rumina- 
tingly. "It is very likely assumed. Of course there are 
some Wests — the Grenvil Wests, you know. Nicky Gren- 
viLWest is a perfect darling. He is M.F.H. of the Glow- 
der hunt. I shall ask him next time I see him whether he 
knows her. " 

" I should " said Tony, fumbling in his waistcoat pocket. 
"How much for this princely refreshment?" he cried to 
a passing waitress in cherry-coloured ribbons. 

She struggled away through the surging crowd to get 
change for Tony's sovereign; and the next moment two 
things happened. A gramophone began to howl in the 
music gallery; and Kythe appeared at a doorway opposite 
the place where Ivan was seated. 

She wore her dove-grey Puritan dress with the most 
perfect grace. The cap, the big collar with its dainty 
bows, the loose sleeves* were alike exactly right. Tony 
and Mirabel at their table could not see her as she entered; 
but Ivan saw her, and stood up to attract her attention. 

"Ha! ha! ha!" brayed the gramophone. "Well, you 
know, as I was saying, I was taking Queen Elizabeth 
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to the Zoo, audi I says to he*, c Lia/ I says (you know we 
were very famtttiar, I always called her Liz,) 'would 
you like to go to the Zoo?' * Juot as 200 like, 9 she says. 
Ha! ha! ha! Well, we got on all rig&t till she wanted to 
see the beaos — so silly,, you )smam y I knew she couldn't 
bear it Ha! ha! ha!" 

And so on, ad Kb. 

lit the pandemonium! the girl caught sight of the tall 
figure and tense face of her lover. She smiled, waved 
her hand,, and made her way across the room to him as 
fast as she could. The intervening mob hid Tony and 
Mirabel from her. 

"Oh," said she, "how perfectly delightful of you to 
come! AH this way!" 

To her astonishment, he was not at once perfectly able 
to reply. 

When he did so his answer was* a question, "Do you 
know how long it is since I saw you ?" 

"No, I haven't an idea; but not long, is it ? " said Kythe 
with a charming friendliness. 

At the sound of her voice Tony turned sharply round. 
He could not see her face, as she stood with her back to 
him; but he could see Earnsdifie'a* and it filled him* with 
a sudden blind, seething rage—a desire to invite him 
outside and suggest a figh. 

"Look here, Miss West," he said, breaking in upon 
them without ceremony, "have you had any tea yet? 
You must be half dead foe want of it. " 

She turned to him with an impatient half-attention, 
as of one resenting interference. "Thanks, Mr. Earns- 
cliffe wM look after me," she replied; her. eye travelling 
past Tony to where Mirabel stood. "I promised Lady 
Sara to> find you* and send! you back, Miss Garnett," she 
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said, "if you have quite done. Mr. Verinder, I should 
like to introduce my fiance, Mr. Earnscliffe. " 

Tony was so staggered that he smiled mechanically, 
a watery, weak smile, as he returned Earnscliffe's any- 
thing but cordial acknowledgment of the introduction. 

Kythe sat down in the chair Mirabel had vacated. 
"Now find me some food quickly, Ivan, and something 
to drink, for I have not a momeftt to spare; our stall is 
besieged. " 

There was nothing for Tony to do but to withdraw. 
He stood for a long moment" like a stuck pig," as Mirabel 
afterwards remarked, and then turned away and forced 
a road for Miss Garnett through the press. As they went 
out at the door, which was at the head of a short flight of 
stairs, he turned, and over the heads of the people he saw 
Earnscliffe throw himself into the seat facing her, and gaze 
with his soul in his expressive eyes. 

The yelling of the instrument of torture in the gallery 
ceased, to be followed by a wild clapping of hands and 
enthusiastic shouts of "Encore!" 

In the succeeding babel Ivan leaned across the table 
and said in her ear — 

"The hedge of thorns grows higher and higher as the 
prince tries to cut a way through. But he holds on. 
These words are ringing in his head, 'The many fail, the 
one succeeds.'" 

"O, dear me, Ivan, how dense men are! They never 
know the note to strike! Do you suppose that I can bear 
to be made love to in a scene like this, when all my little 
brain is centered upon the money I have in my apron 
pocket, and how much more I am likely to rake in before 
the bitter end?" 

He was deeply hurt, and his eyes flashed. He rose 
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from the table. "I am sorry I am a discord in this general 
harmony. I will go and forage for you." 

He came back soon, bearing aloft over heads the tray 
of a pretty waitress, who followed, laughing and applaud- 
ing. He had managed to get hot buttered toast instead 
of the home-made rock buns, and Kythe, when she had 
eaten a little, began to chatter. 

"I didn't mean to be horrid, Ivan, but really you should 
choose your times better. " 

"I am a fool, 9 ' he said abruptly. "I ought to have 
known what this flight of yours portended, without being 
told. It was your way of showing me that my society 
was too great a gene. " 

"It was nothing of the sort. It was only a test," said 
she. "You know, I told you in my letter that you could 
not expect your courtship to run smooth, didn't I?" 

"Of what is this a test, Kythe? Answer me truly. 
Is it a test of my feeling for you, or of yours for 
me?" 

"Both," said she unhesitatingly, leaning back in her 
chair and contemplating him. 

"And what is the result — so far?" he asked, somewhat 
menacingly. 

"Well, Ivan," she owned reluctantly, "it seems I can 
live quite well without you. I have grown really interested 
in this funny place and all its quaint people. It seems 
so strange to think that until a few weeks back I actually 
had never set foot in Chadley Park. Do you think it is 
ever safe for people to marry, unless they positively can't 
live without each other?" 

"Are you trying to exasperate me, Kythe?" 

"Oh, Ivan!" reproachfully. 

"Well, then," he said, after a slight reflective pause, 
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"I suppose I must assume that you wish our engagement 
to cease.*' 

"Now, Ivan, if I were were going to break it off, do 
you suppose I should have introduced you as my intended 
to those two?" 

"Who are those two?" 

"He is Antony Verinder, Lady Sara's son, and she is his 
fiancee." 

She saw the shade of relief steal into his eyes as she 
made this last announcement. 

"Kythe, did you ever hear the French proverb, 'II 
favi qu'ime porte sail ouverte oufermee*V* 

She nodded. 

"Well," he said, "you are either engaged to me or you 
are not. If you are, the fact gives me certain privileges*— " 

Something in her eye cut him off short. 

"Now look here, Ivan, you are not to encroach," she 
said severely. "Of eourse I know that you heard Uncle 
Nicky say that if I took you I must stick to you. He 
thinks that because I have been engaged twice before 
I have simply got to marry you. But you must not 
presume too far upon that." 

He pushed back his chair in simply uncontrollable 
vexation. 

"Presume!" he fumed. "You must think that I am 
a pretty abject kind of slave. When have I ever — " 

He paused with the words on his tongue, for the gramo- 
phone had abruptly ceased, and in the comparative still- 
ness ensuing he feared his strong voice might be heard. 

"Come," said Kythe, pushing back her chair. "Let 
us go back to work, instead of quarreling, and you shall 
take poor little Frieda to have tea.'* 

"No," he said, dropping his voice, and looking steadily 
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at her. "If we are engaged, there is something that you 
must tell me. Why are you here, in this place, away 
from all your own friends, away from all your usual haunts, 
and sailing under false colours?" 

Kythe started. She looked at him with a strange 
look, in which anger struggled with surprise and some 
alarm. "What do you mean, Ivan?" 

He held her gaze steadily, his own face hard and set. 
"I mean just what I say. Why have you told young 
Verinder that you are thinking of becoming governess to 
the Cunliffe children?" 

The girl's cheeks burned. Driven thus to bay, she 
took refuge behind the verbal truth, which is in fact a lie. 

"I never told him so. If he thinks so, it is because 
he has drawn false conclusions from certain circum- 
stances." 

"Then," said Ivan, swiftly pushing up his advantage, 
"you have no objection to his being promptly undeceived ?" 

Kythe was very angry. She struck the table with her 
little foolish fist. "I have," she said bitterly, "a very 
strong objection. Why should he be told what every 
other man I have ever met knows so hatefully well ? He 
at least does not like me for my money." 

To do her justice, the full significance, the deadly 
cruelty of her words, did not strike her until they were 
uttered. She had spoken on impulse, and in a moment 
she was realizing what she had said. 

There was a silence, during which she dare not look up. 
Ivan sat oddly still. "I see," he said at last, under his 
breath. "I had never faced this aspect of the situation. 
The sort of thing you have in your mind has always 
seemed to me the kind of proof they need in novels. I 
believed, hitherto, that in real life one judges a man's 
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motives from his own style of life and manners. To lay 
traps for his cupidity seems after all playing a bit low 
down. But I am glad to have been allowed this glimpse 
into your mind. It shows, as perhaps nothing else could 
have done, the hopelessness of an engagement between us. 
You do not understand my character; you have not 
studied it; it does not interest you. That being so, we 
had better say good-bye now." 

Kythe sat with dropped head and face mantled in 
blushes. Just for a moment she really did feel ashamed 
of herself. Afterwards, when she had had time to think, 
she was vexed that this had been so. But at the moment, 
so strong was her conviction of having treated Ivan 
badly, that she was quite at a loss. 

"Are you jilting me, Ivan?" she asked, with a small, 
unsteady laugh. 

"Yes," he said at once, and harshly. "That you can 
deal a blow like that, and even then go on trifling, shows 
there is nothing else for it." 

She shook her head, though not yet trusting herself 
to raise her eyes. "You do take yourself so desperately 
seriously — mep do," she said in tones of gentle rebuke. 

"Perhaps," he replied, in a voice which he strove to 
render dispassionate and calm, "perhaps it is you who 
take your little light self and your contemptible money 
too seriously." Here he paused, for there swept over 
his mind the consciousness of his folly. He was burning 
his ships with a vengeance, and afterwards — what? 

Light! That was the adjective which Frieda, too, had 
used, and from her lips Kythe had bitterly resented it. 
How much more from his ? Her agile mind flew round, 
seeking some way of turning the tables, and having found 
one, spoke. 
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"I see. You came here to-day hoping to find some 
way to pick a quarrel with me. I am not very quick; 
I did not see it at first. But now I understand " 

"Take care, Kythe," he said between his teeth; "don't 
lower yourself any further in my eyes." 

Worse and worse! Every time he opened his lips it 
seemed he was destined to grow more uncompromis- 
ing, to say more exactly the thing he wished to leave 
unsaid. 

She showed resentment at last. "How unjust you are! 
Am I to say nothing in my own defence, when you accuse 
me of " 

"Oh, please remember, if you can, what you accused 
me of " 

He could hardly articulate, so shaken was he, and so 
wild at the thought of all he was losing by his lack of 
self-control. They sat and faced each other across the 
table, and in her glorious eyes he seemed to trace a look 
of remoteness, as though he were receding into distance, 
far away from her. There was almost a blank look in 
them as she said, gently but unfairly, "I am sorry you 
should think so badly of me." 

He replied at once, "We had better avoid the subject 
of what I think of you. ..." 

And that again sounded all wrong. He meant to 
imply that his whole thought was of her, that she filled 
his "thought, that to define his thought of her was im- 
possible, because of the greatness of the subject; but he 
had hardly said the words before he saw that it sounded 
as though he thought too badly of her to wish to put his 
opinion into words. 

The deadly gramophone was silent for the moment, 
and the press in the room was thinning. It was wholly 
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impossible to fall at her feet, wholly impossible to convey 
to her any part of what he was enduring. 

What had he done? He sat there, white and sick at 
heart, too proud to whisper to her that he repented his 
mad anger. After all, was she not justified ? She who 
already had been victimized by two fortune-hunters? 

She looked up at him wistfully. "I must go," she 
said. There was a deathly pause of apprehension on his 
side. Then she went on: "I wonder if I might ask you 
for your toleration just for this one afternoon ? You see, 
it will make it awkward for me if you go away at once, 
just after I have, as it were, announced the engagement. 
I should not like to go back there and say you had jilted 
me. 

"You know," he stammered out, "you know that I am 
at your service — under your feet, always." She rose 
from the table. He rose too, and leaning over to speak 
without fear of being overheard, he muttered breath- 
lessly: "I must see you again — or write. It is impossible 
here to express what I feel. I could almost hope that 
somebody some day, some one will let you know what — 
what it feels like." 

"What it feels like to jilt somebody? Oh, thanks, 
I know that. I have done it twice," said she, turning 
from him, and beginning to move away across the room. 
Looking back over her shoulder, and seeing him close 
behind, she added pensively: "I am sorry now that I 
did it. I had no idea how it hurts. I will never jilt 
anybody again. I suppose I ought to look upon you in the 
light of retribution overtaking the sinner, ought I not?" 

He could not answer, for a lady spoke to Kythe at that 
moment; which was perhaps as well, for he was almost 
beyond his self-control. 



CHAPTER XIV 



SIDE-SHOWS 



"... Give me some trifle. Some characters are like that 
trifle — froth and light flowers at the top, and solid, good 
sweetmeat underneath." 

Maria Edgewohth. 

The only two rooms which it was possible to throw 
into each other were at right angles, so that, as Kythe 
observed, half the bazaar was round the corner. Lady 
Sara's stall, of course, occupied the best and most promin- 
ent position; but it was beginning to look much denuded 
when the quarreling lovers reached it. It was draped in 
rose-colour, against which background the fluttering dove- 
grey of the Puritan maidens was most effective. Mirabel 
Garnett was bitterly regretting her steadfast refusal to 
"dress up. " She looked out of the picture, and knew it. 

The dress, which everybody had foreseen would become 
Kythe, had been most unexpectedly becoming to Fi'eda. 
She looked surprisingly in her element, the pale faint shade 
of the dress, and the pure white of the linen, showing up 
her rose tints and her soft dark hair and eyes. As Earns- 
cliffe, smarting and quivering, came up to where she stood, 
she gave him a smile of frank greeting, which was like a 
cool hand laid upon a bruise. He felt as though, by 
plunging his eyes into the depths of the moor-pools, he 
might lave his very soul, and cool the fever of his blood. 

"I am so pleased to see you," she said, "and yet, you 
know, I am terrified too." 
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"Terrified ?" he said, puzzled. "Why on earth should 
you be terrified of me?" 

She was tying up a parcel with capable fingers. Every 
movement of her small, broad, artist hands was worth 
watching. "Ah, " said she, "of course you have forgotten 
all about it. You can't understand that the day I met 
you was epoch-making for me." 

"No indeed. That does seem hard to understand," 
said the young man bitterly. 

Frieda raised her eyes at that tone, and searched his 
face. In a moment she knew that he was suffering, and 
vexation against Kythe welled in her. She had felt sure 
that he was unwise to come. 

"Well," she said, "I don't know if your utter forgetful- 
ness augurs well or ill for me. My whole future, you see, 
hangs upon your decision. If you had thought those 
trifles of mine hopeless, you would have avoided me this 
afternoon, would you not, instead of coming up manfully 
and shaking hands?" 

He laughed, enlightened at last. "Why," he said, 
"for the moment I had forgotten all about my new trade, 
as agent to aspiring authors. I have a most important 
document for you in my pocket. " 

The colour sprang to the girl's face. For a moment the 
true Frieda — the Frieda whom circumstances had dis- 
missed from sight and laid up in lavender — showed out 
clear and glowing. Her unnatural, ungirlish girlhood 
made her usually shy and awkward with young men. 
But she saw no need to be either with Kythe's fiance\ 

Kythe caught that sudden upward glance, and thought 
how surprisingly, enchantingly. pretty Frieda was that 
afternoon. Her own reappearance had been the signal 
for a fresh mobbing of the stall, and she stood now, with 
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men of all ages and descriptions surrounding her and com- 
peting for a moment of her attention. But she had time 
to remember that Frieda had had no tea. 

She made her way to the two, who were standing behind 
the stall. "Ivan, do take Frieda back to that pande- 
monium to have gramophone-tea, " she said. 

"Good idea," said Ivan instantly. "Come along, 
Miss Medway, and then I can tell you what I have done. " 

"Oh no, Ivan, please," said Kythe faintly. 

He turned his white face and burning eyes to her. " Oh, 
not that/ 9 he said below his breath. "One does not tell 
torture stories to children." 

Lady Sara came up at the moment, and hearing that 
Frieda alone, of all the stall-holders, had had nothing all 
the afternoon, and knowing full well that she had done 
two people's work, she bustled her off benevolently. 

Ivan took his charge to a table as remote from that 
where he had last sat as possible. He ordered tea from the 
little waitress who had the buttered toast, and then, sitting 
down, he drew from his pocket an envelope with the 
Heakthstone, printed in scarlet letters on the flap. 
Frieda's hand shook, and her eyes swam, as she drew 
the mystic document from its sheath. 

"Dear Mb. Eabnscliffe" (wrote the editor) — "I 
have read the three articles you send me, by Miss Medway. 
They are just the thing we want for 'The Hearthstone' — 
right length and all, and I shall be very glad to use them 
if the author will take a small price. You know we are 
bringing up our circulation every week, but we are a new 
venture as yet, and I have to be very careful. 

"Do you think she would take fifteen shillings a thou- 
sand ? If so, we should be glad of other work from her 
on the same lines. " 
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Frieda looked up. 

"Fifteen shillings a thousand!" 

"Yes; it's wretched pay, of course. I was afraid you'd 
be disgusted. But, you see, they can get so many people 
to turn stuff at that price " 

"But my articles run to ten thousand words?" 

"Yes." He drew out an envelope and made a calcu- 
lation. "Seven pounds ten the lot." 

"It seems a fortune to me," said Frieda seriously. 

She leaned back in her chair, and the future grew rosy 
with dreams — dreams of independence and a living wage. 
For a moment she forgot Earnscliffe and her surroundings, 
her mind taking wing along tracks hitherto unexplored. 
It was really the first breath of achievement — the first evi- 
dence that she really had the ability which she thought she 
had, the first official seal upon her ambitions. 

Suddenly she broke into the gladdest of little laughs. 
"Oh, "she burst out, "it was a good day for me when I 
met you! Do you know what you have done for me? 
Given me a future. " 

"Madam, you employ the language of hyperbole," he 
said lightly. "What have I done? Secured you third- 
rate pay for first-rate work. You see, I know Miss Peter- 
son, of 'The Hearthstone,' and she is a good sort. You 
are sure of your money with her. " 

Again she laughed, in pure joy. "Oh," she said, "how 
can you, a man, with all the roads open to you, divine 
how pleased I am — a woman — with 'No thoroughfare' 
written up large wherever I want to go? You have 
given me a Right of Way. I just feel as if there is nothing 
I would not do for you in return. " 

"Really!" he laughed kindly at her. "Ah," he said, 
"perhaps I shall ask you to prove your friendship for me. " 
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His face clouded. She saw that he was wretched. 

"You must forgive my saying it, but I feel sure that 
you and Kythe have quarreled," she said anxiously. 
"Don't take what she says too seriously. You know 
she is very freakish. But you also know, I feel sure, as 
I do, that there is a foundation of good sponge cake under 
all the whipped cream." 

"Yes," he replied moodily, "but then, you see, I may 
not be the man to reach it. " 

She looked surprised. "But you have!" 

"Do you think so?" 

Faced by his glowering, smouldering eyes, Frieda 
flinched. "Do tell me. Has anything happened?" 

He looked down, drawing a knife idly over the table- 
cloth. "I don't know," he said. 

"I see. Kythe asked you not to tell me. She was 
wise, for it will come right again, I expect. " 

"•Do you think it fair of a woman to say to a man things 
that, were she a man, he would resent to the point of 
fighting?" 

"Well," said Frieda after reflection, with a smile glim- 
mering under her demure aspect, "that is the only way 
a woman has of getting even with a man, isn't it ? The 
only duel possible between them is one in which each uses 
his own weapons. " 

"Oh no, that is where you women are so desperately 
unfair," he declared. "When we fight you, our own 
weapons are barred, but you may use yours freely. When 
Kythe accuses me of being after her for her money, she 
is striking a helpless creature who can't retaliate. " 

"Has she said that?" cried Frieda colouring. 

He leaned on his folded arms, staring at the cloth. 
" You did well to advise me not to come here to-day. And 
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yet I think I did right to come. It is as well to know 
what is going on. Kythe is — is — I won't say in love, but 
she is attracted by that young Verinder." 

"Oh," said Frieda hurriedly, "I don't think there is 
anything in it, indeed I don't! He is not a nice man, and 
she knows it. He is what you call a flirt — a philanderer — 
and I think she is amused — she likes to draw him on — 
as she can, you know. She can make him do anything, 
and she cannot help enjoying it. But Oh, she couldn't — 
she simply couldn't — be in earnest where he is concerned. 
You may really make yourself happy if that is what is 
troubling you. " 

He looked at her so searchingly that she quivered under 
the keen light in his eyes. She evidently believed what 
she said. He saw that. If she was right, what a fool he 
had been! Was it too late to make peace? 

When they returned to the hall, Frieda found that Mr. 
Cunliffe had arrived, and had brought his children, each 
with five shillings to spend. Frieda was obliged to take 
charge of them at once, as they felt certain that nobody 
else could efficiently advise them on so important a matter. 
Their father, on this, drifted at once to Miss West's side. 

He was wearing a new dark grey lounge suit. This was 
the first occasion upon which he had worn anything but 
a frock-coat at any public function, or been seen in any- 
thing but black since what he had been accustomed to 
speak of as his "bereavement." 

He was looking wonderfully well, for him — that is, those 
who knew his usual aspect, were pleased with him to-day. 
But to Earnscliffe he seemed a very dry stick, and present- 
ly he jokingly alluded to him to Kythe, as "the Egyptian 
mummy who is tying up parcels for you. " 

"Sh— sh!" whispered she, "that is my host, the man 
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in whose house I am staying. I must introduce you. He 
is not half a bad sort, only he is not human. " 

"How not human?" 

"Well, you know, the medieval ascetics renounced this 
world and its vanities because they had not time for every- 
thing, and they had to do so much worship, and were so full 
of ecstasies, and saw so many visions, that they hardly 
ever had time to regret dinner-parties and theatres. But 
this man belongs to the curious modern cult who give up 
the world and don't try to find any substitute for it. This 
dear man drinks tea and cold water, and passes his days 
ill an office and his evenings in doing accounts. It is a 
curious type. " Her eyes grew meditative, as they always 
did when she embarked on speculative theories. "It 
seems like the Old Covenant — a Decalogue full of all the 
things you mustn't do. It never kept the children of 
Israel out of mischief for one minute — did it ? It seems 
that it is not enough to know the things you may not do — 
you have to get hold of something that you must do — don't 
you think so?" 

He was impressed anew with the fact of her cleverness. 
Uncomfortably so. He felt, as he often had done, that she 
was too clever for him. But he felt glad that her host at 
least was a man she could never flirt with. 

"Mr. Cunliffe," said Kythe softly, "may I introduce 
my fianc6, Mr. EarnsclifFe?" 

Wilmot Cunliffe turned, and fixed his eyes upon the keen 
intellectual face and well-knit figure of the young journalist. 
The pain that swept through him was so keen that he could 
have groaned under it — the acuteness of his jealousy was 
like a flame, as though it must consume and wither the man 
who had dared aspire to touch the sun. Kythe thought 
the heat of the room was affecting him, for his face actually 
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grew red and his eyes gleamed. Had she but known how 
eminently human at that moment were the feelings of the 
inarticulate being before her! 

So this was the One Man — the choice of the Blessed 
Lady. Was he worthy ? 

"Sir, you have my congratulations," he quietly said. 
"Miss West is at present honouring me by staying in my 
house. She has also been kind enough to join in our labour 
for the good cause, as you see. I do not know whether 
her talents or her kindness of heart deserve the higher 
commendation. I am under a deep debt of gratitude to 
her for all she has done. Lady Sara Verinder assures 
me that she has been the chief factor in the success of the 
bazaar. " 

"It is very pleasing to me to find that Miss West is 
properly appreciated here, " said Ivan humorously. "She 
is calling upon me to endure a very long period of 
absence." 

Kythe drew a deep breath, looking appealingly at Mr. 
Cunliffe. 

"Don't you think a brave man ought to be prepared to 
endure — something — some hardship, let us say — such as 
absence — if he really loves a woman ? " she wistfully asked. 
" Oh, but I forget — you do not think very highly of women, 
I ought not to appeal to you, you will take his part against f 
me" — she burst out laughing. "What a silly I am! I 
suppose you feel inclined to say to me in true old-fashioned 
male style: "Down on your knees and thank Heaven fast- 
ing for a good man's love!'" 

The churchwarden took a deep breath. "I am begin- 
ning to think," he observed, "that it does not do to deal 
in generalities. I used to think — erroneously — that all 
women were alike. Men are, I fear, too prone to think 
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so. I believe this to be a pernicious error. I — I — cannot 
but hold the man who is fortunate enough to have won 
your heart as a most favoured being. He will no doubt 
be willing to endure much, having received much." 

Earnscliffe stared. The remarkable speech was made 
with simple solemnity. Evidently the man had no 
idea at all that he was making himself ridiculous. Kythe 
laughed at him kindly and tenderly, as a mother may 
laugh at the mock heroics of her little boy. 

"Ah," she said teasingly, "you forget how much 
keeping in order he will have to do! You ought to know 
how ill-regulated I am." 

"Matrimony soon steadies young women," calmly ob- 
served Mr. Cunliffe, "when they have, as you have, all 
the essentials hidden under the — the " 

"Chiffons," concluded Kythe for him. "That is a 
lovely compliment. I have always wanted to be that 
kind of a woman. There is a verse I once read in a book 
about her — it is not a very well-known book; but I have 
never forgotten it. A bazaar is a queer place to quote 
poetry in, but listen — 

For each of all your days, when read aright, 
Is like some ancient missal's flaming page 
Bordered with garlands, roses, fantasies, 
Writ in the midst with precepts of the Law." 

There was a pause as Kythe's vibrating, wooing tones 
died away. Wilmot Cunliffe was too moved to speak. 
The words embodied all his own thought of her in a fash- 
ion he had never hoped to hear. For the very first time 
in all his life the thought that poetry had a special mission 
came to him. It was the function of the poet to say for 
men things that man knew but could not express. 
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Ivan was thinking that Cunliffe had said of her the very 
thing that Frieda had said to him in other words. They 
both knew that, under the flowers, the soil was rich and 
deep. And he, in a moment of blind temper and impa- 
tience — he had perhaps 

His imploring eyes sought hers in a very fervour of 
repentance and humiliation. But she had turned away. 
Verinder had approached and was hanging over her, his 
eyes on hers, his whole attitude - one of utter surrender. 
He did not seem to care who saw it. 

"Mirabel's off," he was telling her. "She says she is 
done up, and she has gone home. The mater is not 
pleased. We have the hardest part of it all before us 
this evening." 

"There are plenty of helpers," said Kythe encourag- 
ingly. "You know Miss Garnett is splendid with buyers 
when they're *clawss\ but she would be no use with the 
masses, who are beginning to roll up in their dozens. 
This is the part of it that I really enjoy. You know there 
is a big colony of costers down in the old streets by the 
railway, and they are coming in to hear the gramophone 
and see the waxworks and go in for the smelling compe- 
tition, and the advertisement competition, and Lady 
Sara says there will be no stall trade, so we are to go and 
help the side-shows. Come along — you Ivan, and Mr. 
Cunliffe, come too, and we will have some fun." 

It is to be supposed that those of the poorer inhabitants 
who had ventured to the bazaar in the afternoon, had 
carried home rumours of the side-shows and of the beauty 
of the Puritan stall-holders. This was the only way Mr. 
Nokes saw in which to account for the mob which surged 
before the penny entrance gate. In they came, with 
their 'blokes' and their 'nippers' — laundry girls and 
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costers, feathered hats and buttons, agreeing together 
that they had never seen any church show anything like 
as sporting as this one. 

"You git a loicense, miss," said one of them to Kythe, 
"and do this every noight, an' I tells yer strite as yerll 
git a full 'ouse every toime, an* be turnin* away money at 
the doors." 

For as long as he dared Ivan worked and helped and 
stood by Kythe and Frieda, keeping the good-humoured 
but demonstrative crowd in order, and preventing the 
girls from being unduly jostled. But now came the bitter 
moment when he must depart and catch his train with all 
celerity. Never before had he so heartily disliked his 
untimely business hours. 

But go he must, and he found himself addressing a 
fervent plea to Cunliffe to watch over the two girls; for 
the crowd was much greater than anybody had anticipated, 
and there were still three-quarters of an hour before the 
bazaar closed. 

"What price *er with the cap?" called out one of the 
lively youths with many buttons. " She's my fancy, an* 
so I tells yer;" and he struck up a verse of the song then 
on all the street organs — 

"O I tell yer she's my fancy, with the way she does *er 
'aii>— !" 

The "side-shows" were in two upstairs class-rooms, 
very inconvenient and badly arranged, each room having 
one door only. As Ivan pushed his way down the narrow 
crowded stairs he could not help wondering what this 
place would be like supposing any of the flimsy stall 
arrangements were to catch fire. For a moment the 
horror of the thought arrested his hurrying steps. But 
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he had to go. Only those who work upon big dailies 
know what is the fate of the man who cannot be depended 
upon to turn up, whatever happens. 

In the big, deserted, three-cornered room below, were 
only elderly stall-holders, busily tidying their counters, 
rearranging their diminished stock, and adding up their 
takings. Lady Sara sat with cash-boxes all around her, 
her face unusually amiable in expression. She looked 
over her spectacles at the young man as he approached. 

"Dear me," she said, "they are very rowdy up there. 
Cannot they be kept in better order?" 

Down the stairs there floated the words of the silly 
song — 

"O I tell yer she's my fancy, with the way she does 'er 'air !" 

"It ought to be stopped,'* he said hurriedly, "but un- 
fortunately I am obliged to go. There are too many of 
that rough lot above there and they are getting out of 
hand. Are there no more men about?" 

Lady Sara looked round vaguely. "I don't see any. 
Is Mr. Nokes up there?" 

"Mr. Nokes? Yes, but he is no good. They want 
some one accustomed to dealing with their kind. If I 
meet a bobby I think I shall send him down; but they are 
quite good-humoured at present, so he will not be wanted, 
I hope." 

" It shuts in a half an hour or less, " she replied. "Who 
could have expected such a crowd?" 

He 'found himself out in the street, breathing in thank- 
fully the cold fresh air. He looked back wistfully, more 
than once. He hated having to go. And he had been 
forced to retire without a word more. He did not know 
his fate. He had seen her, quarrelled with her, left her 
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behind in that hateful mob, and did not know when he 
should see her again, or if he ever should see her again. 
He was in a black mood as he dawdled back to his work 
in the dirty local train. 

He had hardly been gone two minutes before it became 
clear to some of those in the little class-rooms that the 
inadequate door-keeping arrangements downstairs had 
resulted in the admission of several who had no right to 
be there. Not only were they of the lowest class, but 
certain of them were the worse for drink. 

Their remarks grew so offensive, their demeanour so 
boisterous, that Mr. Nokes, who was a weak man, unused 
to command, became really uneasy and nervous. He 
cast about in his mind as to what he should do, since his 
churchwarden peremptorily informed him that the scene 
as it now was, was unfit for ladies, and that the room 
should be cleared. 

The Vicar hereupon had recourse to an unfortunate ex- 
pedient. He got upon a chair and shouted as loudly as 
he could above the din that it was closing time. There 
was silence, a murmur of disappointment — a slight move- 
ment towards the doors, broken by cries of — 

"I ain't bin inside not arf a minute, guv'nor." 

And then somebody, who most unluckily had a watch, 
bawled out — 

"E's kiddin' of yer, mites, the old gent's kiddin' of yer. 
It wants more'n arf an hour to nine, yet." 

Cries of applause greeted this statement, which was at 
once accepted as true; and after many derisive remarks 
upon the fastness of the church clock, the crowd struck 
up: "We won't go home till morning." 

"They are all right, so long as you don't make them 
angry," whispered Kythe to Tony. "It is far better not 
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to make a fuss; if they take to fighting up here it won't 
be nice." 

Tony was not patient at the best of times, and to-night 
he was in no mood for diplomacy. He was muttering 
between his teeth something most unseemly concerning 
the blasted folly of the thing, the mismanagement of 
anything the clergy tqok in hand. A big, hilarious young 
coster, just fuddled with drink, was standing before the 
narrow board behind which Kythe was placed, and taking 
up one of the ridiculous little bottles which belonged to 
the smelling competition, he held it to his nose, put it 
down with a grimace, and, with a very disgusting remark, 
spat upon the ground. It was enough for Tony. 

" Here, " he said, " out you come. You are not going to 
stay here to listen to pothouse oaths and worse." 

He took her hand masterfully, drew her towards him, 
and stepped into the small space between this table and 
the next one. The young coster, seeing his contemptuous 
air of disgust, and his movement to drag Kythe away, 
placed himself right before them. She did not think 
it was purposely done, but Tony did . Without a moment's 
consideration, he shoved the big brute, who went stum- 
bling against a be-feathered girl, who shrilly screamed — 

"Look aht! Oo are you a-bargin* inter?" 

Her bloke, who was near, hit the stumbler on the nose; 
and in a moment the fight was precipitated. Without the 
least warning, as it seemed, the little close room was filled 
with scuffling, hitting combatants, the girls screaming to 
the men to go it, and the men loosing their tongues in a 
way that turned Frieda white and sick. 

Nothing but the frail boards stood between the girls and 
the battle. There were seven girls in all, and their atten- 
dants were only Verinder, Cunliffe, the Vicar, and a young 
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man, Bates by name, who played the organ, and who was 
put out of action at the start by a well-planted blow from 
an irate coster, which "tapped his claret.' 9 

Cunliffe had turned so white that Kythe thought he 
was going to faint. Oddly enough, it was to him that 
her eyes turned at the very beginning of the fray. The 
thing would probably have spent itself in a few blows 
had Tony kept his head. But in his fury at the behaviour 
of the big coster he had got in a blow, which, being aimed 
with science and winged with wrath, was rather more 
deadly than he intended. He actually downed his man; 
and after that the others set upon him. 

It was an awful moment for Cunliffe. He knew that the 
only hope of clearing the room before very serious harm 
was done was to fetch in the police. It was quite impos- 
sible for the girls to reach the door, but he thought the 
Vicar might do it. He said sharply and authoritatively 
in his ear: "Get the police at once — fight your way down 
if necessary." 

Then he turned and threw up the window which was 
behind the tables where the group of girls was standing. 

If this did nothing else, it would allow the noise of the 
battle to be more plainly heard without. He looked 
forth. The window gave upon a portion of the play- 
ground. It was nowhere near the street. But as he 
hung out, straining his eyes to see, he noticed that a flight 
of stone steps ran up from the ground outside to a door 
which he supposed must be in the passage outside the 
room in which they were. If they could but get out of 
the room, here was a way of escape for them. 

He drew back his head to see what was going on. He 
beheld the Vicar, caught and held by a surging inrush of 
roughs from the adjoining room. They were thoroughly 
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incensed now, and were crying out that they had been 
"had". Their money had been taken at the doors, and 
then the old man had tried to get them away without their 
money's worth. They were going to stay there till nine, 
as was their right, and nobody should leave the room 
until that time. 

The girls had blooming well got to stop there and amuse 
them. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE WAY OUT 



Shame ! — 
Well have no tricks played off by gentle- folks ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Kythe was the one person present who saw that the 
right course to pursue was to humour the crowd. 

Tony was too angry, Cunliffe too rigid, to have any con- 
trol over so rough a set. To uplift his voice in public was 
the one thing Cunliffe dare not do. Yet the sight of 
Kythe and Frieda, leered at, chaffed and affronted by 
this rough lot, well-nigh maddened him. The air was 
sanguinary with the favourite expletive of the British 
workingman, and Cunliffe felt as if every bad word hurt 
him physically because it fell upon the ears of her who 
was too good for the best the world could offer. 

Kythe saw his eye roam round the room, seeking some 
means of extrication. She caught his glance, nodded 
brightly at him to show him that she was quite at her ease, 
and then, leaning across the board in front of her, she 
cried, in her clear, piercing tones — 

"It's all right, boys, the Vicar couldn't help his watch 
going wrong! Who's going to enter for the wheel of 
fortune? But we can't go on with anything unless you 
keep those chaps behind you quiet." 

She addressed herself more especially to one or two 
young men who, fascinated by her wonderful personality, 
were standing quite close to the counter. She nodded to 
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them as if to establish an understanding: "Pass the word 
for them to be quiet/' she urged coaxingly, "and then we 
can get on, and have some fun." 

They responded at once, and by dint of shouts, elbows, 
and some blows, created a small area of comparative 
calm just around where she stood. But the big coster 
who had been knocked down by Tony, and was in the 
quarrelsome stage, was intent upon a row. He howled 
and shook his fist, and several girls took his part with 
shrillness, and two or three of the men, going to silence 
and eject him, got the worst of it. Meanwhile, those who 
held the Vicar in charge; were goaded to fury by his very 
unconciliatory and unwise attitude, and his threats of the 
police. 

"Police, yus!" they violently told him. "P'lice yer- 
self ! It's you that oughter git lagged, for tykin' aour 
money under false pretences" — and so on. The calm 
created by Kythe's presence of mind was only momentary, 
a frail plank which might give way at any moment; 
the crowding and pressing, no longer good-tempered,was 
growing insupportable; the girls, with the exception of 
Frieda, were in a state of panic fright. 

In that look which Cunliffe flung about him, he saw 
that behind the girls, standing on edge against the wall, 
was another of the long board table-tops, the same size and 
shape as those which, mounted upon trestles and used 
as counters, constituted the only barrier to the throng. 
It flashed across his mind, with the speed of thought, 
that if he could raise this, and pass it out obliquely through 
the window, the further edge would rest upon the iron 
hand-rail of the steps outside, and the girls could be got 
out of the room. There was a small platform at the top 
of the steps, where the rail was horizontal. The level 
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was that of the room where he stood. If the spare table- 
top were long enough, the thing was possible. 

The steps were only just out of reach, the door to which 
they led must be immediately beyond the partition wall 
dividing the room in which they were imprisoned from 
the next. If this was to be done it must be without 
warning, or there would be an ugly rush on the part of 
the crowd, who thought they held the little band of 
entertainers at their mercy. 

Tony and he would have to hold the fort for a few 
minutes; the essential thing was to get the manoeuvre 
carried out without the loss of a second. He turned to 
Frieda, stooped to her and said in her ear: — 

"I am going to push a long board out of the window 
for you young ladies to escape by. One end will rest 
upon the sill, and I will steady the other upon the 
flat portion of an iron rail, and there are steps by which 
you can descend thence. But hear me — one second's 
hesitation will be too late. You must go first Miss 
West, for the moment, is keeping her audience in play. 
If the other girls see you go, they will follow — a moment's 
delay to explain to them will be fatal — do you understand ? 
Will you go?" 

"Yes," said Frieda simply, turning very white, "if 
you swear to take care of her." 

"I swear," said Cunliffe, who had never previously 
sworn. "Now, tap the girls lightly on the shoulder, 
whisper them to follow you." 

He lifted the long piece of board, rested it on the sill, 
ran it out sideways, and found to his untold thankfulness 
and relief that it rested firmly upon the rail. Before 
the crowd realized what he was about, Frieda had 
climbed upon the improvised platform and was out. 
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The other girls, seeing her unhesitating exit, fol- 
lowed. 

Kythe saw what was being done, and her colour rose 
with admiration of the man's resource. 

"'Ullo, where's the gab going?" shouted the crowd, 
becoming aware of the fact that their victims were escap- 
ing. 

"They are wanted downstairs, and you wouldn't let 
them out the usual way!" cried Kythe. "Now then, 
number seven, you have drawn a prize! Dip in the lucky 
tub, see what you get! Ha, that's good — a bead neck- 
lace; that'll do for your donah, won't it, Bill?" 

"Look 'ere, if they're goin', you ain't. Blow bein' 
wanted downstairs, you're wanted 'ere, my gel!" shouted 
the man angrily. "What! O mites, they've done us, 
arter all! A fair fraud, this show! We want our money 
back. 'Old 'ard, mister, nobody eke ain't goin' aout 
through that winder!" 

Yells, oaths filled the air. Kythe felt Cunliffe's hands 
seize hers, heard his voice in her ear, "Another second 
and it will be too late — come!" 

He lifted her bodily upon the planks, just as the crowd 
swept down the barriers that had kept them off, and 
rushed to the window. 

Tony, who had been out in the room, mixed up in the 
fighting, and protecting the Vicar, had seen the manoeuvre 
of Cunliffe, and when the rush was made, just contrived 
to get beside him. Cunliffe, in his determination to get 
the girl out, had flung himself across the sill, grasping 
the temporary gangway with both hands. He had had 
no moment in which to consider whether he were wise or 
unwise, whether help was near, whether he had better 
have waited. He had done what seemed the only thing 
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in the hurry of the moment, and now that she was out, 
he had to prevent anybody eke from following. The 
moment he saw that her feet rested firmly upon the 
stair at the farther end, he pushed the wooden bridge 
from him. The mob behind were hustling, and whether 
of set purpose or no, they seized him, heaved him up, and 
in another instant he had fallen heavily upon the gravelled 
court without. 

There was a momentary pause, a cry of " A man down ! " 
then a wild confusion of excited shouting and a stampede 
to the stairs. 

Kythe stood on the stone steps. It was wet, for a 
drizzling rain was falling, and the night was very dark. 
She heard the crash of the descending boards, and the 
succeeding dull thud of Cunliffe's fall. Frieda on reaching 
earth had run as fast as she could to carry a message of 
what was going on above and send help. The other 
girls had scurried after. Tony shouted from the 
window — 

"Miss West, are you there?" 

"Yes," she said; "who has fallen?" 

"Cunliffe." 

"Mr. Cunliffe! Oh!" 

"I could get out of the window," said Tony, "but the 
rabble is off now; I think I had better come round by the 
stairs. Will you stay by him till I bring help?" 

"Yes." 

She groped her way in the pitch blackness towards the 
place where he lay. 

"Mr. Cunliffe!" she said in low, frightened tones, 
"are you hurt?" 

She heard him stir. "Don't move; I am coming," 
she hurriedly gasped. "Are you conscious?" 
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His voice came back, thick and changed: "Yes, I 
think so." 

"I am very glad. But are you hurt?" 

"I suppose ... I must be." 

She felt him gently with her foot, stooped down, let 
her hands travel over his shoulders, up to his face. 
"Where are you hurt?" she asked in tones fraught with 
pity and kindness. 

He did not reply, but she heard him breathing hur- 
riedly. 

Fearing that he had fallen on his head, she felt over 
his hair and forehead, with fingers soft as thistledown. 
"Can you tell me where you feel pain?" she asked 

"I— don't feel pain " 

"Not anywhere?" 

"No." 

She passed her hand under his head, lifted it, and laid 
it in her lap. He panted a little, and then, said: "If 
you could — put your arms — under my shoulders, I think 
I could — straighten myself." 

She did as he asked her, and he moved heavily and with 
a groan. "Such a little way to fall," he muttered. "I 
think I have strained my side. Stupid!" 

"Oh," said Kythe, "I know you are suffering horribly. 
I am so sorry. How brave you are!" 

He muttered some contemptuous disclaimer. 

"They will he here directly," said she. "I can do 
nothing for you but just keep your poor head from the 
wet ground. It is coming on to rain quite fast. " 

"Get up," he said suddenly, in a firmer voice. "I — 
I think I must be crazy — I suppose I fell on my head — 
but you are sitting on the wet ground. Get up this 
moment. " 
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"Hush," said the girl reprovingly. "They will be 
coming directly. Mr. Verinder has gone to fetch help. 
Oh, I do hope you are not seriously hurt." 

"Of course not. Just a fall from the first floor! But 
do get up." 

"I shan't, so be quiet," said the girl. "Lie still. 
Try not to think just for a few minutes." 

A little sigh of regret escaped her. If it had been Tony, 
now, whose head lay in her lap — or even Ivan — how 
interesting it would have been! But she was sincerely 
grateful to this queer man, who had done his best for them 
all. On thinking it over, she thought he had shown far 
more sense than Tony. 

To the man huddled on the gravel there came the 
heaven that lies in a minute. He did not know whether 
it were a minute or eternity. Time and place were sloughed 
away from his spirit, and he looked through into an- 
other life. He knew that he ought to stir. He believed 
that he could get up if he tried. But to ask a man to rise 
and go, when his head was pillowed in Kythe's lap! 

In the black dark he got hold with one hand of a bit 
of her grey robe and held it to his lips. She was wholly 
unconscious of his action. He prayed as he lay there — 
prayed for her, not for himself. 

The reflection of a light upon the dark wall above them 
showed that people were coming. 

"Cheer up, you will soon be home, and comfortable," 
said Kythe gaily. "They have brought the ambulance 
for you. " 

Verinder was with them. He helped to lift Cunliffe 
from the ground. He had evidently strained some muscle in 
his side with the fall, and was glad of the ambulance, 
in spite of his vexation and. contempt at being obliged 
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to make use of it. His head swam, and it was a relief to 
lay it down, though this time it was upon a mere 
pillow. 

"Come," said Tony urgently to the girl, "you will catch 
your death; you are wet as a sop, with nothing over your 
gown! My mother says I am to drive you back to An- 
nesley Lodge as fast as the motor will take us. She has 
got Miss Medway in the brougham with her." 

"Is the riot over?" 

"Yes. It appears Earascliffe thought things looked 
a little awkward when he left, and he could see there were 
no chucking-out arrangements, so he spoke to a bobby 
as he went down to the station. The police arrived, half 
a dozen strong, and were waiting for the mob as they came 
down. Cunliffe would have done better to wait five 
minutes. " 

"But he did not know the police had been told." 

"No, that's true," said Tony. 

They hurried round the corner of the building, across 
a courtyard, and in at a doorway where there was but a 
fluttering gas jet to light them. 

The passage took them clean through the main building, 
and out to where the motor lay, its gleaming eye bright in 
the dark rainy night. It was closed, and the chauffeur 
was waiting to drive. 

"Mother said you were not to wait for your wraps, but 
to come straight home; there's a cloak of sorts here," 
said Verinder. 

He put her in, shut the door, and they shot off, through 
the murk. 

"Oh," said Kythe, "how thankful you must be that 
Mirabel was safe out of that mafficking!" 

Tony growled. 
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"I suppose you know that it was all your fault/' said 
she. 

"My fault? What, that row?" 

"Certainly it was. You lost your temper, and with 
that kind of crowd to lose your temper is fatal." 

"You know all about it." 

"Of course. I belong to the people, you know." 

"Belong to your grandmother!" 

She looked at him in the dim light flung backward 
by the lamps. "Why are you making .yourself disagree- 
able?" 

"I think it is you. Saying it was my fault." 

"We had better not talk. I am very tired," said she, 
leaning back in her corner. 

He folded his arms and sat glum. At last — 

"Where did you pick up that journalist?" he asked 
with sort of a muffled fury. 

"Can you be speaking of Mr. Earnscliffe?" The 
tone was one of cool displeasure. "And to me. Really, 
I think you cannot know what you are saying. The riot 
has unnerved you." 

It had also unnerved her, as her trembling limbs and 
rapid heart-beats warned her. She grew stiffer and 
colder. 

"You never told me that you were engaged," pursued 
Tony stubbornly. 

"Why should I? What can it matter to you?" 

"One of these superior fellows that carry a lot of side, 
and think nobody clever enough for them," muttered her 
sulky companion. " I wouldn't marry anybody so deuced 
clever. " 

"No," said Kythe, "I don't think it would be a good 
plan for you. But I don't think" — encouragingly — 
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"that there is much risk. Miss Garnett isn't clever, is 
she?" 

He was too much affronted by this to make any reply. 
He turned abruptly, staring hard out of the window. 
Only the consciousness that in three minutes more they 
would be at the door of Annesley Lodge caused him to 
break the silence. 

"I wish I had never seen you," was the amenity he 
selected. 

"Well," said Kythe coldly, "at least there is no need 
for you ever to repeat the error. I have no idea what 
you are talking about, or why you imagine that y^u have 
any grievance against me. You are talking quite wildly. " 

He spoke in a hoarse, strangled kind of voice — 

"And then to see you — in among those roughs — and 
for it to be the old stick that got you out! I saw him lift 
you up — confound him!" 

"He showed great presence of mind," said Kythe. 
"Very few men would have thought of that dodge; and 
to manage to get those silly, frightened girls to crawl out 
into the dark along a board! I can't think how he 
did it!" 

"It was a tom-fool plan! He had better have left it 
alone." The motor swept into the semicircular drive of 
Annesley Lodge. "Well, here we are. I hope you won't 
take cold. I expect your gown is ruined." 

"O dear, I expect it is!" mourned Kythe. "I have 
not dared to look at it! What shall we do to-morrow?" 

He helped her out. Then, standing there on the steps, 
he suddenly burst out — 

"Surely the journalist doesn't approve of this governess 
dodge?" 

Kythe's face hardened. "You are extremely imperti- 
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nent," said she. "But surely you know better than to 
suppose that journalists are rich men." 

The door was opened by Frieda, pale, and evidently 
agitated. Kythe went in, and, with a very short good 
night, shut the door practically in the face of her 
escort. 

Then she turned to Frieda. 

"Oh," she said, "I do feel so unutterably limp and 
foolish! I believe I want a glass of wine, and I don't 
suppose there is such a thing in the house." 

She sank down upon the hall chair, wrapped as she was, 
in a long cloak which had been in Tony's motor. 

"I am pretty well wet to the skin," she said; "the 
wet has soaked through to my knees." 

She flung the cloak aside, and leapt to her feet with a 
shuddering cry. For the front of her grey dress was 
crimson with a great wet stain. 

"Oh, he was hurt — badly hurt!" she gasped. 

"No, no, the doctor says it is not serious. There may 
be concussion, but it is not alarming. He is unconscious 
now." 

Kythe pushed back her hair a little wildly. "He 
thought they would get hold of the gangway while I was 
upon it," she said. "He flung his whole weight on it. 
They must have pushed him upwards from behind till he 
overbalanced. I felt sure he fell on his head, but he 
would not own that he was hurt." 

Frieda was looking earnestly at her "You were there 
with him?" 

"Yes, I had to stay with him till Mr. Verinder brought 
the ambulance. I could not leave him alone in the rain. 
Oh, I do feel so curious ... I did not know that a crisis 
was so unnerving " 
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She broke off. She had lifted her hands, to hide her 
face withal, and she remained an instant rigid, staring at 
them with wild eyes, for they too were crimson. She 
gave a sob and a wan smile, and slid off her chair to the 
floor, a forlorn heap. 



CHAPTER XVI 

IN THE GARDEN 

'My sun one early morn did shine 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow; 

But out, alack! He was but one hour mine; 

The region cloud hath masked him from me now." 

Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Grenvil West sat in ner morning-room in 
Lowndes Square, busily dashing off notes. She was on 
the eve of starting for Italy, where she frequently spent 
the latter part of April and the first half of May. 

She was a woman with many hobbies, of the philan- 
thropic sort, and her departure from town meant the 
gathering of many threads, and a considerable amount 
of correspondence. As she sat diligently writing, the 
man came in to announce a visitor, Mrs. Gainsworthy. 
This was an intimate friend, and could not be denied, so 
with a sigh Mrs. Grenvil West rose and went to the draw- 
ing-room, where she found two ladies, Mrs. Gainsworthy 
and another, unknown to her, who was introduced as 
Mr. Gainsworthy's cousin, Mrs. Ellery Waring. 

The three ladies discussed Mrs. West's coming tour for 
a few minutes, and presently Mrs. Gainsworthy inquired — 

"And what do you plan to do with Kythe during your 
absence from town?" 

"Kythe ? Oh, for the present she is staying with friends, 
and when she is tired of that she must go down to Nicky 
at Glowder. He will bring her to town before long; he 
never minds coming away after May begins." 
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"Is that your daughter?" asked Mrs. Ellery Waring 
pleasantly. 

"Kythe West? No, she is my husband's niece, an 
orphan." 

"Kythe is such an uncommon name," went on the lady. 
"I was wondering whether it could be the charming girl 
whom I met dining with my cousin, Lady Sara Verinder, 
at Chadley Park." 

"Quite possibly. She is staying at Chadley, with a 
girl friend." 

"A very taking girl. She has been helping Lady Sara 
with a bazaar." 

"Yes, I suppose the bazaar has been the attraction," 
said Aunt Lesbia. "I never expected Kythe to stay in 
such a place a week, and she has been there more than a 
month. She does take such odd whims. I always think 
it is such a mistake for a girl with money to have too much 
originality, don't you?" 

"Oh," said Mrs. Ellery Waring, "I don't think that 
can be the same girl. The Miss Kythe West I met is a 
governess." 

"Oh no, it can't be," replied Mrs.Grenvil West. "Kythe 
has a nice little fortune. She is a dear child, but most 
erratic. Fortunately, by her father's will, she is under 
my husband's control until she is five-and-twenty, unless 
she previously marries with his approval. So he is able 
to keep her back a little. Were it not for that, I dare not 
think what would have happened — she would be married 
to an anarchist by now, I believe. I don't think" — she 
went on, turning to Mrs. Gainsworthy — "that I ever knew 
a girl who was such a remarkable compound of cleverness 
and folly Nick always says that he never knows which 
will come uppermost at any given moment." 
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"She is engaged now, I believe, is she not?" asked 
Mrs. Gainsworthy. 

"Yes, but I am not at all sure that it will come to any- 
thing. He is a nice fellow, though by no means a good 
match. Her uncle declares that, come what may- marry 
him she shall, for she has broken off two engagements, 
and you may imagine that it has all meant a good deal 
of unpleasantness for us." 

"I must say that I rather sympathize with Kythe,"said 
Mrs. Gainsworthy kindly. "It is a bad thing for a girl 
to have money, and her being so attractive makes it 
worse." 

"Yes," said Aunt Lesbia with a half sigh. "I never 
can see that she is so particularly pretty, but to young 
men she is irresistible, and I believe she would be so with- 
out her money." 

"I wonder if I might ask with whom she is staying in 
Chadley?" ventured Mrs. Ellery Waring, who thought 
tins description applied with singular exactness to Mr. 
Cunliffe's governess. 

"She is staying with a school friend, Miss Medway, 
who keeps house for a Mr. Cunliffe." 

"Well!" said Mrs. Ellery Waring. "Then she is 
apparently doing what the rich young ladies in books do 
sometimes — she is playing the Beggar Maid. My cousin 
Antony told me she was the governess." 

"Nothing that you say would surprise me where Kythe 
is concerned," replied Aunt Lesbia, with the air of a 
martyr. "But I think, as her unfortunate aunt, I have 
a right to put a few questions. Who is Antony, and what 
does he know of her ? " 

Mrs. Ellery Waring was an observant woman and a 
sensible one. She told Kythe's aunt in as few words 
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as she could what was the situation as far as she had 
observed it. 

She left the house quite determined to write to Lady 
Sara and tell her who Kythe West was, and warn her. 
But she was starting for Paris that night, so put it off 
until her journey should be over. The following day her 
husband, who had been ailing for some time, became 
seriously ill in a Paris hotel, and the whole matter faded 
from her mind for a time. 

Aunt Lesbia, however, wrote a letter that very after- 
noon to Glowder: 

"My dear Nick, — I have just found out that Kythe 
is in mischief again — as usual! She is masquerading at 
Chadley as a penniless governess, and in that artless 
character carrying on a desperate flirtation with Antony 
Verinder — I fancy you knew them in bygone days — the 
father married a Marrable. Apart from the fact of 
Kythe *s own engagement, there seem to be two pretty 
sound objections to her present behaviour. One is that 
young Verinder is far from steady, the other that he has 
for some years been engaged to marry one of those Garnett 
girls whose father used to command the — th Cavalry. Mrs. 
Ellery Waring, who called by chance this afternoon with 
Mrs. Gainsworthy, is my informant. She has just been 
staying with the Verinders, and says that in no case could 
the Verinder-Garnett engagement be broken off, without 
giving terrible offence. It has been a long-standing affair, 
young Verinder has not behaved well, and her father is 
determined they shall be married at once. 

"I felt quite sure that something was afoot when our 
monkey seemed willing to go on staying with these queer 
people. I seldom put a spoke in her wheel, but I cannot 
have her meddling and making trouble between people 
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like the Marrables and the Garnetts. You can see for 
yourself that it must be stopped at once. 

"As Mabel is awaiting me at Milan, I cannot well 
postpone my departure or alter my dates. The best 
thing that you can do is to telegraph Kythe forthwith to 
come to you, giving no reason. Don't write — wire — and 
simply say — 

"'Come at once — urgent. 

"If you get her down to Glowder, she cannot well go 
back again, as she is visiting, and I hear the man is very 
strait-laced. 

"It is only a freak, and must be put an end to. Young 
Earnscliffe lunched with me on Sunday, looking worn out 
and quite haggard. She is unconscionable. I think you 
will have to let them be married, just to give her an object 
in life. Not being rich will be the very best thing in the 
world for her. They could take a flat in Kensington 
Gore, and now there are so many of these taxi-cabs, there 
is no need even to keep a motor. 

"I shall be back in a month, or less, if the weather gets 
too hot. I hope that Morgan is doing well with the bulbs. 
If his cucumbers are a failure again this season, I should 
dismiss him. You are too easy with them, all round. 
But no matter for that now. Best love, dear old man, 
"Your wife, "Lesbia." 

Kythe was not well enough to appear on the second day 
of the S. Thomas' Bazaar. Her head ached, she had a 
feverish cold, and her dress was ruined. 

Frieda went, however, and the result of the news of the 
riot on the previous night caused such an influx of visitors 
that the stall-holders drove a roaring trade, and the gate- 
money was more than double what it had ever previously 
been. 
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It was a splendid advertisement; and the fact that the 
Vicar was able to appear with his arm in a sling, and to 
give lurid accounts of the general horror and danger, and 
of his churchwarden having been thrown out of window 
and remaining unconscious for twelve hours, commu- 
nicated a thrill of most unwonted excitement to the whole 
suburb. 

The halfpenny press came out with large headlines — 

ROUGHS CAPTURE A CHURCH BAZAAR 

CHURCHWORKERS HELD CAPTIVE 

LADIES ESCAPE THROUGH A WINDOW 

CHURCHWARDEN THROWN OUT AND SERIOUSLY INJURED 

It was in the early editions of the evening papers, and 
Ivan Earnscliffe read it as he came out from his office, 
charged with a special mission to go down to a provincial 
by-election which was exciting great political interest at 
the moment. 

He was acquiring a name for the handling of these 
things in leading articles and reports. But, had he seen 
the headlines, it is likely that he would have declined the 
journey. He might be detained in the Potteries for a 
couple of days, and .he felt as though he could not keep 
away from Annesley Lodge — as if he must have assurance 
that Kythe was safe. He had been a fool, he told himself, 
not to take more precautions before leaving the bazaar. 
No doubt the police had bungled. But when he left the 
crowd had been quite content and good-tempered. 

He sent a wire forthwith to Chadley; and when he 
reached his journey's end an answer awaited him. 

"All right. Mr. Cunliffe going on well. No need to 
worry — Kythe." 

With this he had to be content for the time, though 
vowing that he would hear everything as soon as possible. 
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That night, lying awake and fuming, it occurred to him 
to write to Frieda Medway for a full account of all that had 
taken place. He arose there and then, scribbled a few 
pleading words, went out and posted it, and returned to 
bed and to sleep. He felt he could rely on Frieda. He 
had asked her to direct her answer to his rooms in town, 
so when he got back he should find it awaiting him. 

He was detained the whole of the following day, and 
it seemed likely that he would not be able to leave on the 
third. But fortunately for him, the question of a recount 
fizzled out, and that evening he found himself able to 
start for London. Though it was nearly seven when he 
reached London, he was determined to go to Chadley 
Park that night. He had mailed his "copy" and need 
not be at the office before midnight. 

Bolting some food at the station bar, he hurried to 
King's Cross, and presented himself at the door of Annes- 
ley Lodge at about half-past eight in the evening. 

The parlour-maid told him that Miss West was in, and 
ushered him into the drawing-room. Here the lights 
were low, and nobody was present. A gleam flickered 
over Anna's lowering face. 

"I think, sir, that you will find Miss West in the gar- 
den," said she. "Perhaps you would like to go out and 
look?" There was a tone in her voice which did not 
reach him. 

"Thanks," he said, with a glow of joy, "I will, if 
you think I may. How is Mr. Cunliffe?" 

"He is still in bed, sir, but hopes to sit up to-morrow 
in his room and come down the following day. He was 
not seriously hurt, but his heart is not very strong, and 
the doctor thought he had better be kept quiet until 
the cut on his head healed." 
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As she spoke the maid led him to the garden door and 
opened it. The garden without lay very dark under 
the stars. The night was clear, but there was no moon. 

Ivan's heart beat. He had gone through a great deal 
in the last two days — anxiety, self-reproach, heart-hunger. 
He was prepared to abase himself to the very dust to- 
night — to let Kythe set her foot upon his neck, . to hug 
his chains. 

To find her in this warm, fragrant semi-darkness 
would be perfect — just the rest and balm that he craved. 
He stood at the foot of the iron steps and called her name; 
but not very loud. There was no reply. He heard a 
movement, a stealthy rustling, on the other side of the 
garden wall, and supposed a dog was there. He went 
forward along the well-rolled gravel path, beside which 
bloomed narcissus and daffodil. His eyes were growing 
used to the dusk. He could see the outlines of things. 
Everybody in the row seemed to be enjoying his garden 
to-night, in this unnaturally mild April weather. He 
could hear quiet footfalls on the farther side of the other 
wall also. 

Mr. Cunliffe's garden contained a good many trees, 
grouped at the end of the lawn, which was just large enough 
for tennis. When Ivan had passed beyond these, he 
could see the faint whitish outlines of two or three frames 
and the beds of a kitchen-garden. Here there was a path 
right along the centre and at its end he could see a space 
of clearer light — the grey breadth of the Park grass, seamed 
and scored with trenching. The old wall was down. 
The new one, beyond the enclosure, not yet built. 

Ivan had no idea or intention of approaching unob- 
served. The path along which he walked suddenly 
became soft 'earth; for the digging, which was to alter 
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the shape of the beds and carry on the garden into the 
larger space, had been commenced. His footsteps were 
inaudible on this soft earth. In a minute he heard voices. 
Kythe was there — was Frieda with her? 

He heard her laugh, and say something in an under- 
tone. Then he heard a man's voice. His own heart gave 
a throb, a jump, which, had he not been so exalted of soul, 
he might have put down to the vulgar emotion known as 
jealousy. He checked his steps, not with any idea of 
eavesdropping, but simply to collect his own self-com- 
mand; and these words clearly reached his ears. 

"Tell me what nonsense you please, but don't expect 
me to believe you when you say you are in love with 
Earnscliffe." 

The sound of those words, the import of them, seeming 
to battle at his heart like a traitor's guns against the wall, 
brought him up short, with the knowledge that, what 
reply soever she might make, he must not hear it. Rais- 
ing his voice, he cried aloud — 

"Kythe — are you there?" 

In the soft, rich darkness, a minute's breathless pause, 
filled, or so it seemed to him, with rustlings among the 
shrubs in the adjoining gardens. Then her voice, low but 
clear — 

"Is that you, Ivan? Where have you sprung from? 
I thought you were at Filford." 

"I came back this evening, and felt I must know how 
you are, after this affair at the bazaar. Where are you ? " 

"Come straight on," said Kythe steadily. "You will 
see us as soon as you are through the gap." 

He set his teeth and morally braced himself. With a 
few strides he came out beyond the gap. Under a big 
clump of hawthorn and lilac just beyond the old wall, at 
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one side of the opening, a garden seat had been placed. 
The pale tints of Kythe's dress and wrap showed up as 
she sat. Tony Verinder rose from beside her. 

Ivan came straight on till he stood before her. She 
held out her hand, and he took it. Lifting his cap from 
his throbbing head, he stooped over her hand and kissed it. 

"Kythe," he said, in a voice which to his relief was 
quiet and even, "I unintentionally overheard Mr. Verinder 
observe that if you told him you loved me he would not 
believe it. I shall, however, believe it, and if Mr. Verinder 
chooses to disbelieve that, or anything that you may say, 
I am quite ready to knock him down. Will you say it ?" 

There was acute silence. Tony stood like a statue, 
very still, a little behind Ivan. What light there was fell 
upon his face. The girl's was in shadow. 

"Certainly," she said at last, "I shall not say it. Mr. 
Verinder has no right to demand it, and if he refuses to 
believe, what would be the use?" 



CHAPTER XVII 

IT MUST BE ALL IN ALL 

I think too much of love, 'tis true: I know 

It is not all, was ne'er intended so; 

Yet such a change, so entire, I feel 'twould be, 

So potent, so omnipotent with me; 

My former self I never should recall — 

Indeed I think it must be all in all. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 

When Tony left Kythe on the doorstep on the night 
of the fracas at the bazaar, he had gone away home in a 
fury with himself. 

He was losing control, and in consequence impairing 
his hold over her. 

He had taken the resolution to wear down her resist- 
ance by a show of indifference, but he found this show 
of indifference hard to manage, while she apparently 
found no difficulty in maintaining her own cool aloofness. 

It is difficult for a mere outsider to understand how 
it was that Antony knew that, somewhere under the crust, 
Kythe had for him a feeling of a kind which she had not 
for others. 

She never ran after him, she never made herself specially 
agreeable to him — nay, she sometimes made herself down- 
right disagreeable — and yet he had some strong intuition 
that the feeling she excited in him was not in him alone. 
Somewhere, in her, there was something that answered, 
though he had not heard its voice, nor seen its face. All 
life had become for him concentrated in the one effort to 
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make this feeling manifest itself somehow. The future 
had gone out of his reckoning. At such times the present 
is fall. He knew he was bound by every tie of honour 
and good breeding to marry Mirabel. That was beside 
the point, that might come after. The main thing was 
Kythe West. She must be made somehow to give way. 
How? What pressure could he put upon her? Would 
money tempt her? He did not think so. Admiration 
was no use, for she had lovers in plenty. She was an 
enigma. He did not believe her to be really working for 
a living. 

Mirabel's idea that she was under a cloud had darted 
into his mind with sudden illuminating force. 

She was perhaps more or less in hiding here. Then there 
was most likely some other man — and if that were so, 
Tony might knock at the door of her heart in vain. 

His idea was that her people had persuaded her to come 
away, to get her out of the reach of some man — perhaps 
a married man — who had succumbed to her charm. He 
had seen enough of her to know that she might be danger- 
ous in any community. 

He had made several attempts to induce her to reveal 
from what part of the country she came. But London 
was the nearest clue that he obtained. And to seek a girl's 
lover in London is indeed to seek a needle in a haystack. 

And yet — yet — something told Antony that his pursuit 
of the girl was not hopeless. It was difficult but not 
hopeless. He knew it; the how or why mattered little. 

So far, he had been a philanderer. He was not a bad 
man, only a vain and on the whole an idle and selfish one. 
He had never openly defied convention, had in fact never 
cared for a woman enough to involve himself in anything 
more serious than flirtation. 
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When he looked at the girl and heard her talk, he knew 
better than to imagine vain things. Her confidence in 
herself, her reposeful security, her little unconscious airs 
of the ruling class — this was not a woman to consent to 
anything of a clandestine nature. No — unless — unless 
there was something in the past that must be forgotten, 
some escapade which might make her reckless. 

He could feel the recklessness in Kythe — down far 
away below the surface — something that stood with a bold 
front, defying conventions. If he could bring to light the 
thing he discerned — if he could make her love him as he 
loved her — crave for him as he craved for her — who knew 
what might come of it? 

Well — if he could not make her his — if after all this 
thought of his was only mirage — yet he would taste the full 
sweetness of it as far as might be. If it could only be 
flirtation, it should be the most perfect flirtation ever 
known. He would enjoy what he could get, even if he 
must stop short at last. 

He knew what would be his best chance — to persuade 
her to a long day in his motor with him. This would not 
be difficult. The illness of Mr. Cunliffe tied Frieda almost 
entirely. She acted as his amanuensis, and was much in 
attendance upon him. Kythe had no sort of fear of 
entrusting herself to Tony — her complete self-reliance 
gave him a certain advantage in dealing with her. 

But above all things, it behooved him to pull himself 
together, \o give no occasion for talk, to be attentive to 
his mother and his betrothed, and to hold himself in with 
a strong rein when with Kythe. 

He went to the bazaar the whole of the second day, 
when she was not there. He behaved with the greatest 
assiduity to Mirabel, and was so obliging and helpful and 
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good-humoured that Lady Sara remarked, when she got 
home, to her youngest sister, who was staying with her — 

"How glad I am that General Garnett has decided to 
have the wedding next month! Tony is a different man 
already! I have always set my face against these dilly- 
dally engagements. Mirabel has been old enough to 
know her own mind these three years, but I suppose the 
old man has always supposed she would marry Rocham 
in the end." 

The Duke of Rocham was the eligible duke of the 
period, and his favourite seat was close to the Garnett's 
country place. 

"Such nonsense," said Lady Charlotte Marrable. 
"Rocham could do much better than just a Garnett." 

"Of course. But you cannot reason with a man like 
the General. However, he has given way at last, and is 
all for hastening it on. He wrote me quite a nasty letter, 
saying that when Tony was down at Easter he seemed a 
most cool and indifferent lover, only anxious to get away. 
I replied at once, telling him that any man's affection will 
cool in time, if no hope of marriage is held out. So you 
see my firmness has had the right effect. He says the 
end of May or beginning of June. They will come to 
Green Street for the wedding." 

Having thus reassured his parent, Antony sent a note 
to Kythe, telling her that he should come to the gap, 
through the Park, at about half-past eight the following 
night, if fine, to hear how she was feeling after her accident. 

Kythe was feeling the least bit remorseful for her un- 
kindness to him on the night of the bazaar, and glad to 
have a chance of making it up. 

She reached the trysting place not very long after he 
got there, and greeted him more gently than her wont. 
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She wore a white silk gown and a long white cloak, and 
the shock and consequent weakness of the last few days 
had imparted to her a languor and a hint of pallor which 
were to his mind culminating fascinations. 

He, however, mindful of his own heart-searchings and 
new-made resolutions, chatted quite lightly and easily 
about the bazaar riot, and she answered with readiness 
half made up of relief; for the situation had seemed to 
her to be growing unbearably strained. 

"Look here," he said after a while, when they seemed 
to be thoroughly at ease with one another, "what I really 
want to say is, now that the weather is so splendid, can't 
we arrange a good long motor spin, you and I? We 
shan't have many more chances, for I believe the powers 
have arranged to tie me up for good and all next month." 

"Indeed!" said Kythe with interest. "Next month!" 

"Yes. Such an abominable time to get married! One 
wants to be in London and nowhere else this time of year. 
Where can one go ? " 

"Oh, plenty of places," said Kythe. "Switzerland is 
adorable in early June, not a tourist to be seen; and all 
the hotels clean and fresh; and the wild flowers! " 

"Wild flowers! Yes, that would be Mirabel's line," 
with a sneer. " I think I see myself in an empty mountain 
hotel with Mirabel among the wild flowers! Ye gods! 
No, I think ten days in Paris, and then come back and 
finish the season." 

Kythe rippled into laughter. 

"What's the joke?" 

"I was thinking that Mr. Cunliffe has just got his land 
in time. I shouldn't think the future Mrs. Verinder 
would like you to sell." 

"Oh, we shan't live here. Mirabel wouldn't. I shall 
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let the mater stay on for the present. She could afford it all 
right. We shall have a town house to begin with. Must 
be somewhere where we can get out of each other's way." 

"What a disgusting way to talk!" 

"Well, would you like the idea of Mirabel's exclusive 
company, year in year out?" 

"No, certainly not. But that is quite different. You 
asked her to marry you, I suppose." 

"Then you suppose quite wrong. This was a parental 
affair, from start to finish. My mother, her father. I 
was told that dear Mirabel was extremely fond of me — 
'and run along, dear boy, I think you'll find her in the 
garden.'" His voice was loaded with bitterness. "The 
rope was round my neck before I knew it. And the 
first time I kissed her, I knew it was all a beastly mistake." 

"Yes," said Kythe thoughtfully, "I understand that. 
I often think that men must be more often disappointed 
in that way than people suppose. One shows only one 
side to the people one meets in society. Just the side 
that best conceals our real feelings. How can a man tell 
what it would be like to kiss a woman whom he has never 
seen for a moment without a mask on ?" 

"On my word, you've hit it," cried Tony with energy, 
turning his head towards her. "One always thinks, you 
know, that there must be something behind the mask — 
something lovely — unspeakable — which one will be per- 
mitted to see afterwards. You know — it's like a woman 
with whom you have had a bowing acquaintance, asking 
you to call upon her in her home. You have always seen 
her house from the street. You take it for granted that 
inside she has a pretty drawing-room, suitably furnished, 
and that, once you are on calling terms, she will receive 
you there." 
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"Yes," said Kythe, "that is good; and I always think 
too, it is like my feelings as a little girl, when at a party 
I was asked which dish I would like, and my eyes roamed 
over the supper-table, to pick out the prettiest dish. I 
always thought if it was pretty, it must taste nice, and 
sometimes I was Oh! so woefully disappointed!" 

"Yes," he said, "that is good, too. Well, Mirabel has 
always kept me out in the street, and I am beginning to 
know that it is because she is all street — all outside. She 
has no house, let alone no drawing-room." 

"Or perhaps she has one, but you are not the man who 
will be invited to visit her there." 

He sat quite still, forgetting all about the motor drive 
for which he had come to arrange, his mind weighted 
down with thoughts he had never before struggled with. 
Kythe understood his every thought. Mirabel did not 
even know whether he had any thoughts, and if he had, 
she did not care. 

And he had only one life — and, by the rigid rules of his 
country and religion — only one woman. 

"Do you think," he said, in a voice so hoarse, so strained 
with pain that Kythe scarcely recognized it — "that it is 
fair to hold men to their engagements as we do nowadays ? " 

"No," said Kythe slowly, "I do not. Neither men 
nor women. To break an engagement ought to be quite 
allowable. There should be a mutual understanding to 
that effect." 

"It would save a lot," he said brokenly. 

"You see," said Kythe thoughtfully, "everything 
social is in suph a muddle with us in England. In society, 
as in the Church, we try to do without government. We 
say we can and will govern ourselves — the force of public 
opinion is the great lever. Well, there it is! You bring 
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up your girls what you call carefully. The chief item 
in that code is that they shall know nothing about men. 
They do not know men's faults or temptations, they never 
see them except in company, they have no means of 
finding out anything about their character. Then sud- 
denly a man says, 'Will you marry me?' The girl has 
taken a fancy to him, chiefly because he has been atten- 
tive to her, has seemed to take an interest in her. She 
thinks the moment of her life has come. Here is the 
man who is to be everything to her for evermore. So 
she says 'Yes,' and they are engaged. That changes 
everything. The polite, deferential wooer becomes the 
would-be master. She must let him kiss and fondle her, 
she must sympathize with him and listen to him, and 
ascertain, if she can, his wants and ideas and capacities. 
And in this new relation she may find out that she simply 
hates him. I speak from the girl's side. I dare say it is 
often the same with the man." 

"Yes," said Tony under his breath. "I believe that 
some men think all girls angels until they get engaged 
to one. Then, you see, you have to know. I believe that 
Mirabel's chief occupation is to think what she is likely 
to get out of me on her birthday, at Christmas, and so on." 

"Well, until we alter all the conditions of education, 
it seems to me that we ought to allow jilting," pensively 
said Kythe. 

There was a second's palpitating silence, and then he 
brought down his clenched fist upon his open palm. "But 
we don't, you see." 

"No, we don't," assented Kythe. As far as he could 
tell, she spoke with complete calm. 

"What do you suppose they would think of me, for 
example, if I were to jilt Mirabel ?" 
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"Oh, it would be out of the question. Besides, there 
is one comfort — you do know the worst of her. You 
have been engaged so long, she can hardly surprise you 
unfavourably now. In fact, it is just possible the surprise 
might be in the other direction. For remember, if being 
engaged means readjustment all round, so does marriage. 
There will be another shake of the kaleidoscope, and the 
pattern may quite possibly be a more interesting one than 
you had dared to hope." 

He searched her face as well as he could in the dim light. 

"You say this — you speak so to me! Have you any 
idea what it means to me to think that I must go and pass 
my life with her?" 

"I should think you would get on very well together," 
said Kythe encouragingly. 

He drew in his breath as if she stabbed him. "That 
shows how much you know of me." 

She lifted her hand to stifle a very small yawn. "I 
don't know anything about you. How should I ? Except 
that you have been kind to me. I should think you would 
be kind to any woman, if she didn't contradict you. 
I must be going in." 

He almost laughed aloud at the hopelessness of his late 
meditations. He had been ready to think that, were he 
to put forth all his power, Kythe might succumb to Irs 
wooing, at least to the point of admitting that she cared. 
Now he saw that she was merely playing his own game. 
She did not care: she would not cross the road for him! 
She was unfeeling and heartless, as so many fascinating 
women notoriously are. He had to fight down a furious 
desire to cry out aloud to her to take pity on him. It 
seemed to him that he was so seething with hurt pride, 
rejected passion, and keen disappointment, that it must 
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find some kind of vent. He did not believe that with all 
his efforts he could conceal his poignant vexation, his 
excited feeling from her. He sat there, fighting it down, 
while the girl at his side breathed the sweetness of the 
spring air and watched the stars hanging in the velvet 
sky. 

After all, her impassive calm took from him every 
scruple. His flirtation apparently could not hurt her — 
it was only he who would suffer. All of a sudden a path- 
way opened before him, straight and simple. She knew 
he was to marry another woman, she did not care. He 
would, as he had determined, have his flirtation to the full. 
She could and did flirt. He might have felt remorse at 
hurting her, but if she did not care — as obviously she did 
not — then he was safe from hurting her, and though the 
flirtation could not develop, it might be prolonged. 

"Before you go," he said, "let us settle about the motor 
drive." 

"Yes," said Kythe, "the weather is so unexpectedly 
lovely; it can't last. Let us go to-morrow." 

"To-morrow it is. I shall call for you at half -past nine, 
and we shall go a hundred-mile spin, and dine, and come 
back quietly." 

"I shall enjoy it," said Kythe, with evident pleasure. 
"It is very good of you. Miss Garnett has gone, has she 
not?" 

"Left this afternoon, to begin getting her trousseau. 
We need not hurry back, need we ? Ten o'clock will do, 
I suppose?" 

"Ten o'clock. Yes. But we must not be later. He 
— Mr. Cunliffe — has been so very accommodating ever 
since you gave him this land, I should not like to shock 
him, especially when he is ill." 
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"Poor old Johnnie/* said Tony with humour. "Fancy 
his thinking of pushing out that trestle table! I would 
not have given him credit for it." 

"Well," said Kythe cheerfully, "then I think I will say 
good night, and go in. Cheer up. I expect marriage 
will turn out a good deal better than you are inclined to 
think." 

He had been sitting with his face in his hands, but at 
that final thrust he raised his head with a start, stung to 
ungoverned words. 

"Goad me, insult me as you please; but don't expect 
me to believe you if you tell me you are in love with 
Earnscliffe." 

And upon the silence following this declaration of war 
came Ivan's voice, calling her. 

True to her usual composure, Kythe sat quite still, 
and answered the call. Ivan's challenge displeased her 
altogether. The answer she made him was made in 
order not to seem to be encouraging what she called in 
her own mind his heroics. Tony saw that the occasion 
was one when three makes an odd number; and in the 
silence which followed Kythe's refusal to take up the 
challenge, he bade her good night, and walked away 
across the Park, though his very ears tingled to hear 
what her lover would say to her. 

Ivan was shaking with anger and outrage, but very 
determined not to say anything which he might regret. 
He stood before the motionless girl, searching what he 
could see of her face in the dim light. Again, as when 
they sat in the tearoom of the bazaar, he had the illusion 
of seeing her from a great distance— a feeling of severance, 
growing wider and wider. 

Neither spoke until Antony's figure had vanished 
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among the black tree shadows; at last his longing broke 
from him in a cry. 

"Kythe— speak to me!" 

"I don't want to be nasty to you, Ivan/ 9 said she 
quietly, "but I thought I had asked you not to come 
here; and I also thought you had broken our engagement." 

"You entrapped me/ 9 he said at last, clutching at words 
out of the medley of ideas which oppressed him. "Your 
uncle had declared you should not break another engage- 
ment; you determined that / should break this one. It 
was planned, you forced my hand " 

She lifted her head, and made a quick gesture for 
silence. 

"Ivan, did you come to the bazaar by my invitation ?" 

He had no reply to that; but after a moment he blun- 
dered on — 

"You came down here to meet — that fellow. One can 
see what kind he is. I was to keep out of the way. But 
I refused to stand aside, and — but, Oh, what is the good of 
talking ? If only you had been honest with me, I could 
have borne it. If you had said you wanted the thing 
broken off, and I must be the one to do it — wouldn't 
I have done it for you ? But this — this — cruelty " 

"Ivan," said Kythe calmly, "sit down by me. Sit 
down and listen.' 9 

Her quietness crushed him. He sat down meekly at 
her side. 

"Ivan, you know quite well that I did not wish to be 
engaged to you. I was attracted, but I had not made up 
my mind. You over-persuaded me. I came here to be 
away from you, because I wanted to think things out. 
I had never seen Antony Verinder when I came. I found 
that I could be quite happy and content here without 
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you, and it did — it does seem to me that this ought not 
to be so. I do believe in the old vulgar fashion called 
falling in love. I should like to feel, before I married a 
man, that I could not live without him. Surely, you see 
that I was wise to come away, feeling like that? In 
justice to you, not myself alone. As regards Mr. Verinder, 
he is going to be married next month. I have known of 
his engagement almost ever since I knew him first. He 
knows of mine. That is the position. Nothing has 
happened to change it. And now, what do you wish me 
to do or say?" 

"I wish you," he said, trembling, "to say that you do 
not love Verinder." 

"Well, I don't," said Kythe bluntly. 

"Then," he went on, turning to her, gripping her hand, 
and holding it, "then if that is so, give me another chance — 
a chance of making you love me better by seeing more of 
me, not less. How can your love grow for a person whom 
you never see ? Don't you believe that I have more in me 
than I have yet shown you ? Have I not kept to the letter 
all your regulations — have I not refrained from endear- 
ments, from all the privileges an engaged man usually has ? 
The only thing I have failed to do is to keep altogether 
away from you. Is that against me? Is it against me, 
Kythe ? Do you form any idea of the misery you make 
me endure by your behaviour?" 

She took away her hands from his hold gently, but 
quite decidedly. "I do think, Ivan," she said haltingly, 
"that it is better to end — end now. I can't go on taking 
so much — giving so little. Oh do, do let me go, let me be 
free from you! Ivan, don't look like that. Can't you 
see that it is all wrong, that it is — is — premature, or 
something ? I don't want you to flounce away in a rage 
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and never come near me, only just leave off thinking 
I am your prospective property. Let me come back to 
town, and let us meet as usual, and be friends, and — and — 
see what happens." 

"I know what will happen/"* said Ivan heavily. "You 
will marry a man that will take you off your feet — a man 
that won t stand your whims and your regulations. That 
has been my mistake. I ought to have bullied and brow- 
beaten you. I have been too mild and meek and obedient. 
Now it is over. I have not understood you. I believe, 
after all, that is the one thing a woman demands of the 
man that marries her — just that — he must understand her, 
in spite of her efforts to delude him." 

"O Ivan, I believe that is true," gasped Kythe. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE GREAT AIM 

Had no great aim recompensed my sorrow, 
I must have sought dark respite from its stress 
In dreamless rest, in sleep that aees no morrow — 
For to tread life's dismaying wilderness 
Without one voice to cheer, one smile to bless, 
Amid the snares and scoffs of human kind, 
Is hard • • • 

Shblley. 

To her own unfeigned surprise and disdain, Kythe's 
cheeks were burning and her breath came fast, as she 
walked, as deliberately as she could, up the iron staircase 
and in at the door of the house. 

Mr. Jupp, creeping along beneath his wall, could not 
only see her enter, he could also see the agitation of her 
countenance, as the strong light from within fell upon it. 

It was a quarter of an hour since the second young man 
who had sustained a role in the evening's proceedings, 
dashed blindly along the path, and in at that same door, 
with no care to hide the despair on his face from any eye. 

"Things are coming to a climax," thought Mr. Jupp. 

Just inside the hall, as Kythe entered, stood Frieda. 
She was pale, and there were traces of tears about her 
eyes. 

"O Kythe!" she began, and a sob cut short the re- 
proach. 

Kythe stood still in the hall, under the incandescent 
light. Her eyes were burning, her lips unusually red, 
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her cheeks now white, her breast heaving with some emo- 
tion she could barely repress. 

"What is the matter? What do you mean?" she 
demanded defiantly. 

Frieda turned away without a word, but with a gesture 
clearly indicating reproach, and went into the drawing- 
room. Kythe followed, and stood before the glass, 
unwinding a filmy white scarf from about her hair. "Is 
Mr. Cunliffe worse?" she asked in a hard voice. 

"No, it is nothing to do with him. You know that 
perfectly well. " 

"What is it, then?" flamed Kythe suddenly, turning 
upon her the full force of her magnetism and fire. 

Frieda was undismayed. She stood up and confronted 
her quite steadily. 

"You have ruined Mr. Earnscliffe's life. You have 
taken away all his hope," she said. "And now you come 
and say, 'What is the matter?'" 

Kythe made a movement of desperation, flinging her 
white cloak petulantly from her. 

"Why will they not leave me alone?" she uttered, 
seeming to hold her voice under by force. " I do not want 
them. Why will they be for ever and ever all about me ? 
Why may I not have peace? If Ivan suffers, it is his 
own fault — it is, it is, and he knows it! What have I 
done? I always told him I was not sure; he knew it, 
he has nothing to complain of " 

Frieda twisted her hands together and faced the in- 
dignant girl with a white face and beating heart, but a 
firm will. 

"Kythe," she said, "I love you and I am not afraid of 

«you. I am going to make you see the truth. Can you 

look me in the eyes and say that Ivan has nothing to 
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reproach you with ? What of Mr. Verinder ? The truth, 
the truth !" 

Kythe actually stamped her foot with rage. "Poor 
Tony," she cried; "poor wretched Tony, going to be 
married next month to a Dutch doll, just because he, like 
me, is caught and snared, and everybody says, 'Oh, how 
shocking to break an engagement!' I sympathize with 
Tony with all my heart! Why can't people let us alone? 
Ivan has behaved very badly, and I won't forgive him. 
He has pushed me and tried to force my hand ! He came 
to the bazaar to spy! And now it seems that he has gone 
whining to you with the story of his sufferings! Well, 
he is indeed fortunate to be able to make a glorious woman 
like you, whose shoe-strings he is not fit to tie, weep for 
his sorrows and his wrongs. His wrongs indeed! Ugh! 
I feel as if I, in my own person, would like to avenge the 
wrongs of all my sex since the bad world began! I will 
be free! I will take my own way! If a woman has 
control of nothing else under the sun, she is mistress of 
herself; and to that I will stand, to my last gasp!" 

Never before since their friendship began had Frieda 
seen Kythe carried away with passion. She stood looking 
at her with a mingling of pity and apprehension. She 
feared something, she knew not what. Kythe was out 
of herself — what the French call exaltee — and to Frieda, 
who lived by principle, and who held under by force of 
will a far more turbulent nature than Kythe's, the mood 
betokened danger. 

In such a mood there was only one hope — to touch her 
quick and ready fount of feeling. 

Frieda replied most quietly: "Mr. .Earnscliffe uttereik 
no reproach. He made no appeal for pity. Above all 
things, he did not whine. He had been stricken, and 
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he could not help showing it. I asked him what was the 
matter, and he told me all was oyer between you. 9 ' 

"Well, that is something to be thankful for/ 9 said 
Kythe, no whit shaken by this account of self-sacrificing 
devotion. 

"If that is your tone, we had better not speak of it. 99 
Frieda stooped and picked up the other girl's scattered 
belongings. In her heart was a root of bitterness which 
hurt her cruelly. What would. she have given for some 
crumbs of the devotion which Kythe flung from her in 
handfuls? She, Frieda, was twenty-four years old. 
Never in all her life had a man said to her, "I love you. 99 
All around her she saw trivial women, light women, stupid 
women, bad women, greedy, cruel women married. But 
no man could see that all the qualities that make for 
happiness and a perfect marriage were enshrined in the 
unremarkable-looking girl who did her duty and never 
complained. 

Till that night it had never entered her sound, upright 
spirit to be jealous of her volatile friend. But now — 
now when she felt — as being a woman, alive, sensitive, 
palpitating, she could not fail to feel — that she could give 
to Ivan Earnscliffe a pure and selfless devotion, an in- 
spiration, a fount of joy, which Kythe could never have 
afforded — she yet saw him pass out — out of her life, 
away into the unknown, heart-hungering, and wretched, 
his lips within reach of living waters, and he knew it not. 
She could have cried out in the extremity of her pain. 

Kythe was folding a cloak with nervous fingers, assailed 
suddenly by a feeling that she had had enough of her 
present whim, that the ministrations of her maid would 
be pleasant, that the cloak she held had burst the loop 
by which it hung, and that there was nobody at Annesley 
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Lodge whose business it was to repair these things. She 
was very, very angry with Frieda, who had gone over to 
the enemy. 

"We had better not speak of these matters, you and I, 
ever any more," said she, with a black look. "You do 
not understand, and I will not be interfered with. I have 
paid a long visit here. It seems I have outstayed my 
welcome — —-" 

Frieda came up to her and lightly put a hand over her 
mouth. 

"Hush, Kythe, don't say anything you will be sorry 
for to-morrow morning. I thought we were friends 
enough, you and I, for me to try and tell you the truth. 
You think not. Very well. I shall not take any more 
liberties; you need not dot the i's and cross the t's. I 
understand. But do not let us abuse each other. You 
know I have neither done nor said anything to make you 
think you have outstayed your welcome." 

Kythe, pulling energetically at her handkerchief, sent 
a look under her sullen brows at Frieda's frank, fearless 
face, and was ashamed. 

She felt the sting of self-reproach, she felt a wild resent- 
ment against life in general and young men in particular; 
she felt — she did not know what she felt. It was some- 
thing disturbing, something new, something she would 
not face. 

In the pause that ensued upon Frieda's gentle words 
a loud double knock smote upon the door — the unmis- 
takable knock of a telegraph boy. 

Telegrams were rare at Annesley Lodge, and Frieda 
assumed that it was for Kythe, even before Anna brought 
it in on a salver, and stood with pursed lips, waiting to 
know if there were an answer. 
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Kythe opened it hurriedly, for it was an odd time of 
night for it to arrive — it suggested urgency. She read — 

" Come at once. Urgent. Don't delay. — Grenvil West." 

She stood, glanced round, and gave a little laugh. "A 
coincidence," she said. "Uncle Nicky wants me at 
Glowder. I shall have to go at once." 

She hesitated. To-morrow! What of her motor trip ? 
Suddenly it dawned upon her how much she should regret 
having to give up that motor trip. She was quite unpre- 
pared for the pang that darted through her. She glanced 
down at the paper. He said urgent. She must not 
disregard that. What could it be ? Ivan could not have 
complained to him? No, not while there had remained 
a chance of making things up with her. 

"Let me see," she said thoughtfully, "I can quite 
easily get to town and catch the eleven o'clock express 
from Paddington, can I not? Where are the telegraph 
forms?" 

Frieda opened the writing-table and gave her some. 
She scrawled an answer — 

"Expect me to-morrow. Send to meet 7.44. — Kythe." 

She laid the message, with a sixpence, upon the salver, 
and Anna bore it from the room with a face as nearly 
radiant as it was possible for her to wear. 

Uncle Nicky had laughed, but frowned too, when Aunt 
Lesbia's letter reached him. He had read it at breakfast, 
and quite determined to do as his wife advised. He had 
hardly finished breakfast, however, before Prichard, one 
of his keepers, came to tell him about a vixen, declared 
to have four cubs, in the small coppice quite near home. 
As far as they knew, there had been no fox nursery in the 
small coppice for years. This one more than accounted 
for the late raids upon the hen-roosts of the hamlet. The 
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moment he had finished breakfast he must be off to 
investigate, and give orders for the non-molestation of 
madam and her interesting family. He had barely re- 
turned from this important duty when his man reminded 
him of the Quarter Sessions, to attend which meant a 
hurried lunch and change. It was nearly seven when 
he got back, after a full and meritoriously spent day; 
and on his table, his wife's letter of the morning confronted 
him. His conscience smote him that he had not wired 
there and then. Besides in two days' time there was a 
luncheon at Cwmladoc, to meet the landowner who was 
to stand for Parliament at the next election. 

He wouldjwant Kythe down for that— he always wanted 
her at social functions — she kept the ball rolling, as he 
was wont to say. He heaved a sigh, and smiled too as 
he thought of her. He wished she would have fancied 
young Frith of Cwmladoc. But her refusal in that case 
had been decided and unequivocal. He wrote his mes- 
sage and sent a man on horseback off with it all the way 
to the wayside station at Armlath. 

Thus it was that it reached Kythe at so late an hour, 
and by this very fact caused her to assume a far greater 
urgency than she would have imagined had it arrived in 
the morning. 

When Anna had left the room Kythe remained for a 
long moment seated on a chair by the writing-table, her 
arm flung over the back of it. 

"Well," said she with a sudden laugh, "fate has taken 
things out of our hands, has it not? I talked of going, 
and behold I must!" 

Frieda came and knelt by her. "O Kythe, Kythe, 
how I shall miss you! I almost wish you had never 
come! Nothing will ever be the same again as before 
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you came. When I invited you I did not consider that!" 

"I should have thought you would be delighted to be 
rid of such a pig as I am/ 9 said Kythe, smiling with rainy 
eyes. "I have upset you all. I always feel inly certain 
that the great Anna gave notice on my account. But 
perhaps you will be able to keep her when I am gone." 

Frieda did not reply. She was facing the future. It 
was all to be more sudden, more complete and immediate 
than she had known. To-morrow her friend was going- 
to-morrow her life would relapse into its old groove. 
The bazaar was over. There would be no more invita- 
tions to the Park. In all the long dreary years of her life 
to come she would never see Ivan Earnscliffe again. 

And then, like a rill of comfort in an arid soil, there 
came the thought — all would not be the same. He had 
come and crossed her path with the weapon of deliverance 
in his hand. He had given her the Right of Way. No 
one could take that from her. She could work in secret, 
she could build up a future — a future when she could 
make enough by her earnings to live at home and no 
longer in some one else's household. This she owed to 
Kythe's visit, and for this she would gladly suffer some- 
thing. 

Kythe was thinking profoundly. 

Need she give up the whole of her project for the mor- 
row? Why not ask Tony to drive her to Paddington? 
He would gladly do this, she knew. They could start 
at the hour arranged, and drive to London in time for 
her to catch the express, which would take her as far as 
Abersyllydd Junction, whence the small branch line 
would convey her to Armlath. 

She made her decision, and quietly said to Frieda — 

"I had arranged to go out in the motor with Mr. Verin- 
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der to-morrow. I was going to start at half-past nine. 
I will ask him to drive me instead to Paddington, to catch 
the express. " 

Frieda said nothing. Her eyes looked disapproval, 
but she did not speak, for she knew remonstrance would 
be worse than useless. 

"If you are starting so early," she remarked after a 
pause, "perhaps you would like to say good night to 
Mr. Cunliffe now. He is in my little sitting-room up- 
stairs; they did not let him down to-day, but he went there 
in hopes you would sit with him for a while this evening, 
I think. " 

Kythe's heart smote her. She had been out in the gar- 
den all the evening, while this kind, forbearing host, who 
had been hurt in the act of saving her from grave unpleas- 
antness, had been alone, perhaps hoping in vain for her 
appearance. 

"O Frieda," she said, "I am a heartless woman! I 
hate myself." 

"Come, there is hope for you if that is really so," said 
Frieda sweetly. "Come up at once, for I expect I must 
help you with your packing, and we shall not get to bed 
for ages. Dearie me, now that in a moment it is all over, 
what a short time it seems!" 

Kythe stood mournfully gazing before her. "I cannot 
bear to think that I have made trouble," she said, "or 
given you cause to regret having invited me to stay here. 
It has been such a good time for me — I have enjoyed it." 

"Tell him that, it will please him very much," said 
Frieda. 

They went upstairs together into the small sitting-room 
which Frieda used. 

Cunliffe was dressed, and seated in an arm-chair, with 
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a cloak about his thin shoulders, in spite of the warm air. 
He had a look of great fragility. His face was paler and 
more hollow than formerly, and his eyes appeared to have 
grown larger, as though the same inward fire which was 
consuming him showed through them as through windows. 

The girl came in with her gentlest, sweetest manner. 
He thought that, in her white robes, she realized all that 
he had ever conceived when he dreamed of angels. 

She sat down by him, apologizing for having been out. 
"The garden was so lovely in the summer night, and Mr. 
Earnscliffe had called to know how they were. He had 
seen the account of the riot in the paper and had been 
unable to return to town to make inquiries until that 
evening." 

The colour came and went in his thin cheek when she 
mentioned Earnscliffe. 

Frieda, who had to give orders about Kythe's departure, 
slipped away and left them together. 

"Poor Earnscliffe/' he said quietly, as if in meditation. 
"It was hard for him to have to go away just when you 
might need him. You heard, I suppose, that he did send 
up the police? Ah, well. He need not grudge me my 
one minute. They say that to every man comes his hour, 
sooner or later. That was my hour, and thank God I took 
it. But I blundered. I ought to have followed you out 
along the plank and then let it drop. Then I could have 
got you into shelter out of the rain at once. Are you 
sure — quite sure you caught no cold?" 

"Not the very least. I was as well as possible after my 
one day in bed. I have been wanting to thank you ever 
since." 

"And what do you suppose that I have been feeling? 
But my thanks will have to go unspoken. I could not put 
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them in words. That you should have sat on the wet 
ground, supporting me . . . Well, we read of things 
like that in books. I did not know they ever really 
happened." 

Kythe felt a rush of shame. The man's whole-souled 
devotion was too plain to be ignored. She had, in sheer 
mischief, used some of her wiles with him, in order to see 
if there were really a man under the tight swaddling clothes 
of conventional respectability. And behold, here was a 
man, a living man, over-praising her in his thought to a 
degree which she could hardly bear. 

"How good you have been to me," she said reproach- 
fully. "And I have been so inconsiderate! I have been 
selfish, I have interfered with your household rules, and 
worried you and even upset your servants, and yet you 
have never reproached me, never even seemed to mind 
or be vexed with my nonsense. I have been so happy 
here, I cannot bear to think of leaving." 

He whitened perceptibly. "Of leaving? But there 
is no hurry for that, I hope?" 

"O dear, did Frieda not tell you? Uncle Nicky has 
telegraphed for me. I am afraid something is wrong 
down at Glowder, and Aunt Lesbia is abroad, so I must 
go to him at once. I am starting at half-past nine to- 
morrow." 

She broke off with a gasp, for there was a sound of heavy 
breathing, and looking at him she saw that his nostrils 
were pinched and his face grey. He could not speak, 
but he pointed to a bottle on a tray near, and in a moment, 
with a steady hand, she had poured a dose of what it con- 
tained, and bringing it to him, succeeded in making him 
drink. 

Then taking up a palm-leaf fan, she fanned him gently 
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and slowly till, in a few minutes, he regained his normal 
hue and looked himself again. 

"I beg your pardon," he said meekly. 

"I ought to beg yours. Shall I go? Is it too much 
for you to talk to me?" 

"Don't go, for pity's sake. You are leaving to-morrow! 
In mercy give me a few minutes now. Shall I never see 
you again?" 

"Oh, Mr. Cunliffe, yes! I am not so ungrateful. I 
shall always be coming to see you and Frieda, now that 
I know you." 

He seemed lost in thought. "It is not too much to say 
that you have changed my view of life completely," he 
said, as if he hardly knew that he spoke aloud. "All 
these years of my life in a grave . . . and then a gleam of 
sun shoots in from the wide, warm, world outside, and 
makes me roll away the stone." 

Kythe twisted uneasily in her chair. Was this man 
also going to insist that he had claims upon her ? Oh, it 
was really detestable — men were the most selfish beings 
on the face of the earth — and the most arrogant! That 
this man, a widower, a preposterous, narrow-minded, im- 
possible person, with three hideous, ill-conditioned chil- 
dren — that he should be daring to imply that — 

He broke in upon her meditations. 

"Well," he said, in a dreamy voice which she had never 
heard from him before, "before you go there is one thing 
that I have to say to you." 

"Ought you to talk?" said she wistfully, stung to 
compunction by the sadness of his thin face, anxious only 
to fend off the hopeless declaration she thought she saw 
coming. 

" This must be said," he replied with composure. " You 
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may think it simply a ridiculous thing to say, but all the 
same I will say it, and in future days you may remember 
it, even if it sounds nonsense to you now. It is this. I 
believe in you. Wild as such a statement may sound in 
your ears, I believe that I understand you, as many men 
would not. Your nature is a complex one. It is also a 
very beautiful and a very exceptional one. I have made 
a study of it. Though I admit there must be depths in 
you to which I may never hope to reach, yet I venture to 
assert that I appreciate to the full all the excellencies 
of your lovely disposition. To know that a girl like you 
lives and breathes has been to me like a direct revelation 
from God. ... I am straying from the point a little," 
he continued apologetically, drawing a hand across his 
forehead. "What I want to impress upon you is, that 
should you ever require service rendered, I am yours." 
His voice broke suddenly and he actually smiled; but 
with a wry mouth. "I must seem to you such an absurd 
champion — a kind of Don Quixote; and in your full life, 
with love to choose from on every side, my offer will sound, 
to put it mildly, superfluous. But remember, I know 
that whatever comes, you will never be lower than yourself; 
and should anybody ever question that fact, I will with- 
stand them to the uttermost of my poor powers." 

Kythe sat in speechless astonishment. She did not 
know even of the existence of Mr. Jupp — she had no 
notion that any of her doings had been made the subject 
of injurious comment. The words of the sick man sounded 
wildly fantastic— ^so much so that she doubted whether 
he was wholly free from fever. But even more than the 
wildness, the humility of his curious declaration struck 
her to the very soul. 

She had thought he meant to ask something of her — 
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something preposterous. Behold, what he did was to lay 
at her feet service that asked for no return. 

It was characteristic of Kythe that the result of such a 
speech should be to make her feel horribly ashamed of 
herself. She did not know what to reply; her eyes filled 
with tears. 

"Oh," she said, "I don't know what to say. You think 
far too highly of me. I have never met a man like you!" 

She bent towards him, earnestly contemplating him, 
her face full of a strange tenderness, born of the feeling 
that she had undervalued him as greatly as he had over- 
valued her. 

She, so seldom at a loss, felt now quite unequal to the 
situation. 

Slipping to her knees beside his chair, she took his cold 
hand in her two warm ones. He sat very still for a long 
minute, as though wishing to experience to the full the 
untold delight of her touch. Then he spoke, as though 
to himself, more than to her. 

"And all is right," he said, "all — even to your leaving 
us to-morrow. If you stayed, there might have been a 
chance of my — my losing my present clear vision of the 
fitness of things. I am only a man, after all; not an old 
man, either. Just now I feel the springs of youth 
begin to move me; and that had better not be, for the 
doctors tell me that my heart is weak. Well ... I am 
glad I have told you. I have often wondered if I should 
have the courage. Your sudden news braced my resolu- 
tion." He turned his face fully to her — there were lights 
in it which it had not seemed possible his features could 
wear. One saw in a flash what a profound difference is 
made by expression. "You came," he said, "on the last 
day of February; and now it is April. Those days have 
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been the one spring in my life. They help me to believe 
in an everlasting springtime. . . . You are somewhat 
addicted to — er — speculative notions. Do you not think 
that immortality will mean perpetual growth — a con- 
tinual ongoing, with no relapses ? I cannot separate the 
ideas of perfection and stagnation in my limited mind." 

She caught at his thought. "You mean that we shall 
go on unfolding and unfolding, growing greater and 
greater — with new joys opening on us for ever?" 

"Yes; and each joy seeming perfect until a greater 
comes into view beyond it; as one reaches what seems 
the summit of a hill, to see higher peaks above." 

"They shall go from strength to strength," murmured 
the girl; and a silence fell which was strangely free 
from embarrassment. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE LAST BIDE TOGETHER 

So, one day more am I deified — 

Who knows but what the world may end to-night? 

Robert Browning. 

The silence was broken by the soft-footed return of 
Frieda; and with a quiet good night they separated. 

Kythe went to her room in a curious state of feeling 
and a whirl of indecision. 

She could not rid herself of the feeling that she owed 
something to this man for his noble ideal of herself. She 
felt as if his slow, quiet, halting words would ring in her 
heart for ever. 

"If I had set that man a test — such a test as I wanted 
to impose on Ivan — he would have triumphantly gone 
through with it. No matter what flirtations I chose to 
indulge in, he would have remained staunch! He would 
have awaited my pleasure." 

She sank down upon her bed. Her trunks had been 
brought into her room, and stood open upon the floor. 
Frieda had told her to ring for Ethel, the children's maid, 
to pack for her. But before ringing, there was a thing 
she must do. She must write and post a note to Antony 
Verinder. 

Slowly she went to the writing-table and took her 
fountain-pen and a letter-card. Had she not better write 
straight out that she was going home, and would not see 
him again ? Would not that save possible complications, 
and justify Mr. CunlinVs opinion of her ? What of Ivan ? 
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Ought she to recall him ? Had she treated him badly ? 
She felt overpoweringly sorry for him; ashamed of her- 
self, of her selfishness, even of her late ill-temper. 

"Dear Mr. Verinder, — I have just been summoned 
home — down in the country — by telegram. I am very 
sorry therefore that I must break our engagement for to- 
morrow. Perhaps we may meet again some day after 
your marriage. 

"With best wishes, 

"Yours sincerely, 

"Kythe West." 

She sat looking at the words. 

The hot blood mounted to her very forehead as she con- 
templated the fact that this would be the end. She would 
never see Antony again, except as the husband of Mirabel. 
She thought of his face — of the way his hair grew, just 
above his forehead — of the clearness of his large grey 
eyes, and the way they scintillated at times with fire. 
She knew how unhappy he was — how he dreaded the 
prospect of his future — surely she might give him just an 
hour's pleasure — she might allow him to drive her as far 
as Paddington. 

With a quick movement she tore up her note and flung 
it into the waste-paper basket. Having no idea of Anna's 
malevolence nor her capacity as a spy, she merely tore 
the sheet in four pieces. Then, taking another, she wrote 
to the effect that he might drive her to London if he would, 
sealed and stamped it, caught up a long, dark cloak, and 
slipped out of the room. 

There was a pillar-post in the road, almost opposite 
Annesley Lodge. Kythe left the front door open and 
glided out noiselessly. Mr. Jupp was just closing his 
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premises for the night. He was in the act of ascertaining 
that his drive gate was duly latched, when he saw the dark 
cloak and the bright uncovered hair of the girl. 

With a smile of satisfaction he watched her post her 
letter and went indoors. 

Here he sat down and wrote an unimportant letter, 
which during the day he had forgotten. This he sealed 
and posted without a stamp. 

The young postman cleared the box at fifteen minutes 
after midnight. As he was so engaged, Mr. Jupp, whom 
he well knew, emerged from his gate and crossed the road. 

"I got a kind of idea," said Mr. Jupp, "that I posted 
a letter in this box without a stamp. Will you just go 
over 'em, please ? " 

There were only five in all. One was addressed in a 
clear, bold hand to Antony Verinder. 

Mr. Jupp duly affixed the stamp to his own, the young 
postman remarking jokingly that it was against rules. 
Then the owner of Mount Corsica returned to his home 
and his slumbers; and all was peace in the quiet suburban 
road. 

The morning dawned, clear and lovely. It was not 
perhaps quite so unseasonably warm as of late, but it 
was even more decidedly "set fair." 

At half-past nine o'clock Antony's motor drew up to 
the door of Annesley Lodge. Antony was driving, his 
chauffeur was with him, and in the tonneau was his aunt 
Lady Charlotte Marrable. 

This looked very innocent and comme ttfaut, as Mr. 
Jupp murmured to himself, sauntering on the gravel of 
his drive with small, bright eyes like a bird's fixed upon 
the movements of his neighbours. 

"My aunt is going up to town/' said Antony, raising 
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his hat and shaking hands with Frieda, "so it seems the 
best plan for her and Miss West to go together. I have 
room for all the luggage." 

"Oh thanks/' said Frieda. "How exceedingly kind 
you are." 

She felt relieved, more relieved than she quite knew how 
to account for, at the notion that things had so fallen out. 
Kythe would be chaperoned all the way. 

"We are only going as far as Harringdon Green," said 
Antony. "My aunt does not like the motion of the motor 
for a long distance, so I thought it best to arrange it like 
that, if Miss West has no objection." 

Miss West appeared at that moment, having distributed 
largesse to an extent which almost gave Anna a fit of 
remorse. Her face was pale, for she had not slept much, 
and her heart was full of a queer mixture of feelings, which 
she was struggling to ignore. Her eye fell upon Lady 
Charlotte Man-able and the chauffeur and flew to Tony. 
She was puzzled. He would not give her any message of 
encouragement. He merely stood there in his leggings, 
looking very handsome and rather grim, raising his hat 
so that she could just see that lift of the hair on his brow, 
which somehow had an absurd, disproportionate effect 
upon her. 

So it was, after all, over. Over, upon his decision, not 
hers. How she wished — wished with all her heart and 
strength-— that she had sent her note as she at first wrote 
it! But she had not done so. And now she was placed 
in the tonneau with the acid Lady Charlotte, and Tony's 
broad back fronted her as he took the wheel and drove off, 
nearly running down Mr. Jupp, who was starting for the 
station, and chose to slope across the road in the very 
path of the motor. ' 
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In the gardens of the Chadley villas the pink ribes were 
in flower and the beds gay with hyacinths. The sudden 
coming of spring had made the earth rejoice and blossom. 
A soft wind sailed among the leafless trees, cooing and 
caressing, and whispering how soon they would be clothed 
with their coming robes of beauty. Elder bushes and other 
early things were already green and vivid. 

To Kythe the wind was cold and mocking, with a hint 
in it of something lost. There was an undercurrent of 
desolation in green spring. She wished she were not in 
Tony's motor; she wished she had been able to express 
something of what she felt to Mr. Cunliffe last night. The 
thought of the homage he offered — so perfect, so selfless — 
was balm to her self-esteem, which late events had some- 
what wounded. Uncle Nicky smiled and frowned at the 
thought of her. Ivan wrote of her as half-delight, half- 
torment. To Cunliffe she was all delight. No resent- 
ment was mixed in his adoration, because he did not 
think of her in connection with his own desires of comfort, 
but only as herself — her dear self. 

Through the pretty wide roads, where the houses stood 
coyly back from their garden walls, along the main street, 
where electric trams whizzed, and old houses which once 
were country houses gazed down sadly at the march of 
the ages. Into a thicker, denser air, where endless traffic 
seethed, and iron bridges bore rumbling trains over the 
darkened highway. 

Harringdon Green Junction. The very door where, in 
the pitch murk of the great February fog, Kythe had first 
beheld Antony's motor. 

As they entered the station yard, Antony turned in 
his seat and remarked casually to Kythe, "I say — 
need you turn out here? Why not come on up to 
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Paddington? Aunt Charlotte will take ofi the lug- 
gage." 

"Thanks, no," said she, with chill composure. "I 
could not ask her to take that trouble." 

"It's no more trouble to tell a porter to look out four 
trunks than two. You know she is going on to Paddington, 
though she does not travel by your train, as it does not 
stop at Reading. See here, Aunt Charlotte, will you take 
Miss West's trunks across ? If you will, we shall just get 
to Paddington in time, as you have to drive from King's 
Cross. Just tell the porter to label 'em to Abersyllydd, so 
that if we come up a minute late we shan't have to bother 
with them." 

"I have no objection at all, if Miss West likes," said 
Aunt Charlotte amiably. She and Lady Sara had de- 
cided that "there was nothing in it — Tony was going to 
marry Mirabel at once — it was all right." 

"Thanks, but I won't trouble Lady Charlotte," said 
Kythe coldly. 

They stopped at the station, and Antony got out and 
helped out his aunt. As he afterwards handed out Kythe, 
he said in her ear — 

"Say yes. Can't you see I've got a plan ?" 

For a moment the grim look was gone from his face; 
there was a keen light in his eyes. 

Kythe followed Lady Charlotte up the stairs, conscious 
in every fibre of her that he was just behind, that he was 
hanging upon her reply. 

Why not? — so said her heart — why not? 

They stood on the dingy platform — so well remembered! 
She thought of the dense fog and of Tony in his long coat, 
watching her, longing to help her — defying convention . . . 
that settled it. 
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She would defy convention. She would find out what 
his plan was. 

"I — I think, after all, I will accept your kind offer," 
said she to Lady Charlotte. 

As they stood there, the Chadley train came in, with 
Mr. Jupp in a second-class carriage. He alighted, to 
await the connection, and watched, with a face full of 
intelligence, as the luggage was labelled. 

He saw Antony giving directions to the porter, then 
to the chauffeur; saw this latter functionary touch his 
cap, turn off, take a ticket at the small booking office 
window on the platform, and depart to the down side 
of the station. 

Now Mr. Jupp felt it was his solemn duty, having seen 
so much, to see more. When the connection drew up, 
he watched Lady Charlotte duly ensconced in it. He 
himself let it go by. His eyes were fixed upon the figures 
of the young pair, left together as the train steamed out. 

They looked at one another, as it seemed to him, with 
the air of triumphantly getting rid of other people, but 
really with bated breath and a sudden intolerable feeling 
of suspense. 

Kythe was inly raging — vexed with herself. She had 
given in. Was Tony going to let her feel it ? She eyed 
him with a look that said, "For two pins I will not enter 
your motor again, so beware!" 

He was 'ware. 

The moment he saw her expression he knew on what 
ground he stood. "Kythe," he said very softly, "let 
me say it to-day, first time, last time, and all. Kythe, 
this is the place, the very place, where I saw you first. . . . 
And after this I shall not see you again. Let me have 
to-day. Give me to-day, Kythe — Kythe!" 
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She caught, in her breath sharply. Her wide eyes 
gazed away from him, down the gleaming lines of rail! 
Two parallel lines that never met — that never met. 
Yet kind distance, knowing how ill the human heart can 
bear the notion of parting, creates for us an illusion 
that somewhere, far along, just where our eyes cease to 
follow, they do meet. 

"What is your plan ?" said Kythe. 

"To motor you to Abersyllydd. With ordinary luck we 
ought to get there in plenty of time for you to catch the 
branch-line train. I thought it all out this morning. 
I looked up Abersyllydd. There is only one line on, so I 
knew what connection must be yours. Aunt Char will 
have your luggage put in the express — you can trust her, 
she is as punctilious as they make them. With no weight 
in the car, just you and I — we shall have an hour and a 
half for dinner, and do the thing comfortably. What do 
you say?" 

She wavered. He waited. He was under no mistake, 
he knew the hesitation was real. She was by no means 
sure to say yes. By an almost superhuman effort he 
refrained from any further persuasion. Her waited her 
pleasure. When at last the answer came, "Well — all 
right" — he knew, by the almost painful thrill that ran 
through him, how much afraid he had been that she would 
decide otherwise. 

But no trace of his anxiety must appear. He took in 
his breath deeply and answered lightly, "Very good. 
There is no time to spare; but if we have any luck, there 
is just time enough. So we had better start away now, 
for the car is alone outside." 

She made a small movement of uneasiness. "Where is 
Sherlock?" 
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"I have sent him home." 

Kythe lifted her limpid eyes and searched his face. 
He met her look. His mouth was compressed, his jaw 
dogged, his eyes had in them the steely gleam which she 
privately admired, but seldom saw. 

" Suppose the car breaks down in a spot far from human 
habitation — what will you do?" 

"The car isn ? t given to breaking down; and I don't 
want any talk among the servants about this journey. 
Sherlock has no idea I am taking you. He thinks I am 
on a three days' tour by myself." 

She said proudly, "I do not care who knows I am going 
with you. If I were ashamed of it, I would not go. You 
would have done more wisely to bring Sherlock." 

"Sorry, but I don't agree." 

They had again reached the door, at the foot of the 
filthy wooden staircase, thick with the dirt of the roads. 

"Last time you trusted yourself to me it was all right, 
wasn't it?" said Tony under his breath, as he tucked her 
up in the rugs. 

An involuntary small laugh escaped her. "And I 
had never seen you before! It would seem idiotic to 
begin to be conventional now." 

"Exactly." . 

Mr. Jupp watched the starting of the car. He listened, 
hanging over the rail of the platform above, to every 
throb of the engines as Tony took his seat at the wheel. 
He watched the deft way in which it turned, and marked 
that the road taken was not the road to London. That 
was all. He had seen what he came to see. Purchasing 
a return ticket, he went back to have a long and interesting 
talk with Anna, who had the fragments of Kythe's torn 
note to show him. 
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"I've seen a deal go on as didn't oughter go on, one way 
an' another, since I was in service," said the parlour-maid 
scathingly, "but this is the first time I've been where 
things has, so to speak, come to a head. There'll be a fine 
scandal in all the papers, I should think. But it's my 
duty to let Mr. Cunliffe know. I'll open his eyes before 
he's many days older. Took him up and crumbled him 
like breaking salt into a basin, she did! Him that never 
looks at a female from one year's end to another ! " When 
the spiteful old man had departed, and she had returned 
to the brushing of her silver, there was a twitch of some- 
thing like compunction on her sharp face. "I'm sorry for 
her, for generous she was, and no mistake. But a sov- 
ereign isn't to prevent one from doing one's bounden duty, 
is it now?" 



CHAPTER XX 

AN APRIL DAT 

Whoever wakes in England sees, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs, and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole, are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough, 
In England — now! 

Robert Browning. 

Nothing is more intoxicating — in some cases demoral- 
izing — than the sense of power. Kythe was conscious 
of it to a degree which was unusual, even to her. She 
had power over Ivan, granted. But then she did not 
exactly desire that; and, moreover, Ivan had an irritating 
habit of showing her that he kept his senses and his reason 
in separate compartments, and that she did not by any 
means always subjugate the latter. 

Something about Antony's mood this day — something 
in his taciturnity, his almost uncivil abruptness, told her 
that he was feeling her power in every fibre of him. 

She knew now that all she had to do was to be passive. 
She was supreme, she had but to remain so. It seemed 
to her childishly easy, and yet, in the very moment of 
victory, her own self-command was wavering for the first 
time in all her life. 

The misfortune was that she did not know it. It had 
not happened before, and she was unprepared for it, did 
not recognize the signs. The leaping fire in her, the stir 
of excitement, the thrill of daring, did not warn her as 
they should have done. 
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She felt only the wild sweetness of this adventure, 
nearing its climax. The minute was approaching in 
which Tony would cast aside his prudence, would leave 
Mirabel in the lurch, would offer himself, heart and soul 
and property and all, to a girl whom he believed to be a 
governess. 

Oh, the strange delight of it! What it would be to tell 
him of her childish, carelessly begun masquerade — to tell 
him how she had doubted all her lovers, how all had failed 
to pass her test — all but one dear, dogged, undisciplined 
thing, who had counted the world well lost for the sake 
of her — just her! 

SJhe felt certain that Mirabel's fortune was not half as 
much as her own — she knew her social position to be as 
good as that of the General's daughter. 

O Tony, Tony, there was a reward for you, when you 
should at last yield to the promptings of the one supreme 
power, and confess your love to the Beggar Maid! 

Meanwhile, there were the blue and golden hours of 
this spring day to enjoy; there was no hurry for the 
climax. She could have chuckled with pleasure as she 
looked at the dark, gloomy face of her companion. Life 
was indeed worth living with such an adventure as this 
to give it zest! She was risking something, she knew. 
But one must risk something in this world of hateful 
fortune-hunters, in order to separate the true man from the 
false. She had done it. Her ludicrous whim, to go and 
stay in the churchwarden's prim home, had been fraught 
with consequences she little expected. Her reflections 
were of so fine a relish that a soft chuckle fell from her, 
startling Tony from his abstraction. 

"You can laugh," he remarked sourly. "To me 
this is like a funeral drive. I am going to take 
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you — you — and leave you in another world — out of my 
reach." 

"How cheerful," said Kythe, pulling her extremely 
ungoverness-like sables more cosily about her. "But 
you forget we have the present moment, and it is getting 
better and better. I am lost in wonder at the sure way 
in which you thread these roads. You seem to be follow- 
ing some Ariadne clue which I cannot see. Already the 
tramways are lessening, the gardens growing wider, 
the houses farther apart. Soon we shall be out in the 
country, with the gorse and the lambs and the willow 
catkins, and I shall want to stand up in the car and shout.' ' 

"You would look charming, even standing up in the 
car and shouting," he replied. 

"Oh dear, if that is the only kind of thing you have to 
say, we had better not talk," said she huffily. "How 
odious you can be when you try." 

"Can I?" said Tony menacingly. "Ah, you haven't 
really tried me in that line yet. I advise you not." 

"What is the matter with him? What have I done 
now?" Kythe appealed to the sky and the breeze. 

"Oh, "said Tony, "what is the good of talking? You 
never were serious in your life, and I don't suppose you 
can be. Unfortunately for myself, I " 

"Yes," said Kythe, with deep sympathy, "unfor- 
tunately for yourself, you •" 

"Well, I own that it has dawned upon me now and 
then that there are what you might call serious spots 
in life. Here and there. " 

"Mr. Verinder," said Kythe solemnly, "you have 
learnt something." 

In spite of himself he had to laugh. The laugh cleared 
the air. He owned in his heart that she was right. They 
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could not begin being serious at half-past ten in the morn- 
ing. That were too great a strain. 

He shook off the surges of feeling which threatened to 
unnerve him, and began to chatter in their usual fashion, 
about their route and the things they saw as they flew 
past. 

He knew his way out of London in all directions, east, 
west, north, south. They were now heading for the west, 
and would have to follow a main road for the greater part 
of their journey. But for the last forty miles he had 
planned a detour through beautiful scenery. He had 
looked it up in his road map, there were no gradients the 
car could not tackle, but they must allow for slow pace, 
and leave plenty of time for that last stage of their 
journey. 

The trstin due at Armlath at 7.44 was not the last 
one that reached that primitive spot — there was another, 
due at 9.20. But this was, of course, far too late for 
dinner, and would involve some fibbing, because Uncle 
Nicky would naturally want to know how she had be- 
guiled a two hours* wait in the little lonely wayside junc- 
tion. It was therefore most desirable that she should be 
at Abersyllydd by seven, to catch the earlier one; and at 
present it seemed that there would be no difficulty at all 
in so doing. The car slid along with precision and 
swiftness almost incredible. They were out in the coun- 
try surprisingly soon, and heading westward, with the 
gay, light east wind behind them. 

"Do you know," said Kythe pensively, "that of all 
the men I ever met, I have been more mistaken in Mr. 
Cunliffe than any other?" 

"Why, you never expected anything of him, did you ?" 
said Tony, with a snort of contempt. 
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"No, that is just the point. I never expected it, but 
it is there." 

"What is there?" 

"The great soul." 

"Good Lord!" 

"Of course you wouldn't understand," said Kythe 
pensively. "The point is that he— Mr. Cunliffe — does 
understand. Just the man I should never have thought 
would know — well, would know the things that count 
for more than anything else in life, but that one can't 
put into words." 

"But those are just the things that I understand," 
burst out Tony. "You can't deny it, I am a fool where 
it comes to brains, but I do understand the things one 
must understand in order to be really human. Now 
Cunliflfe's not human." 

"He is — he is! I made just that same mistake about 
him. I feel as if I ought to stand in a white sheet and 
do penance. He is — well, there is only one word for it, 
so I need not go searching — he is great. Just that — 
great." 

"Well," after a pause of surprise, "I always did accuse 
you of setting your cap at him — before you sprung that 
man Earnscliffe on me." 

"Mr. Verinder, do you want me to regret this drive 
with you ? You are not behaving nicely, now are you ?" 

He said irrelevantly — 

"Just for this one day couldn't you call me Tony?" 

" I don't feel inclined to, when you are so brutally rude. " 

"I am not rude, only jealous — you know." 

"That is simply preposterous. How can you be 
jealous? If you won't be sensible, let us turn back." 

There was real displeasure in her voice, and he recog- 
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nized the tone. Helplessly he felt that it was almost 
impossible to talk to her at all, if he must talk upon the 
surface. The ice was too thin for skating upon. He 
remained childishly sulky and silent, with the result that 
the miles swept away behind them with increasing ra- 
pidity, and that they reached the place where he had 
planned to lunch with half an hour to the good. 

He had no longer any doubt of being able to bring off 
his plan well. He had undertaken to bring her to her 
destination at a certain time — humanly speaking, he was 
now sure of doing so. There fronted him a finality which 
had all the force of startling novelty. It was as if sudden- 
ly a curtain of darkness descended upon life. Those few 
short hours — hours soon to be counted upon the fingers 
of one hand — and then good-bye to this girl. A complete 
good-bye, a final severance. 

That morning a whole day with her had intervened 
between his undisciplined soul and the future without 
her. Now his day was gliding past, and he began to 
realize that the morrow would be upon him, irrevocably 
upon him, ere he knew. 

They had left the main road to follow a long loop; and 
now the car came to a standstill before the prettiest of 
country inns. It stood back from the road, with a 
swinging sign, and a flanking line of pollard limes, just 
beginning to burst into leaf. 

Within a long central passage showed greenery and 
sunshine through an open door at the back. 

Tony gave his orders and went off to see his car safely 
stabled, while an amiable landlady showed Kythe to one 
of those country rooms where the linen and toilet covers 
seem miraculously white, where a portrait of the reigning 
monarch is universally to be found, and the looking- 
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glass wears a kind of hood, made of a portion of a lace 
curtain. 

There were sweet lavender scents about the place, and 
the water in which she dipped her face smelt of flowers. 

She descended, blooming and refreshed, into a parlour 
with a corner cupboard, and large glass cases full of 
stuffed birds and fish. She did not know that Tony had 
wired ahead, and was astonished at the excellence of the 
fare provided. 

The pretty garden was sheltered completely from the 
east, whence came the breeze, so it was warm and still. 
The scarlet blaze of pyrus japonica enriched the wall 
without — the exceptional weather had coaxed the lilac 
bushes into bloom; in the borders sweet woodruff and 
forget-me-not grew in careless loveliness, and the cherry 
tree above teased them with a mimic snowstorm of drifting 
petals. 

The sight of the stuffed otter put Kythe in mind of a 
story which Uncle Nicky was accustomed to tell. She 
told it with spirit and humour. She had to go warily, 
lest in the telling something of Uncle Nicky's social status 
and relationship to herself might leak out; but even so, 
it was safer and easier than leaving Tony to fix the con- 
versational channel. He sat and listened, charmed more 
by the narrator than by the story, though he realized 
dimly that it was told by the tongue of one who "knew 
the ropes." It brought to his mind visions of foaming 
west-country water, of grassy margins, heaped with boul- 
ders, and the flickering tails of the eager pack, moving in 
and out among the rushes — of the early morning stimulus, 
the thrill of excitement, the splashing, plunging, wading, 
shouting — all the joy of life and sport. Humanitarianism 
had no place with Tony. The question of the morals of 
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otter-hunting had never presented itself. He only 
thought how glorious it would be to have Kythe with him 
on such an occasion — of how pleasant, how festive, daily 
life would be, shared with this keen, vivid creature — 
every ride, every walk, every meal, might be a festival, 
if she were there to give it zest. 

And he was going to marry Mirabel. 

He leaned his two elbows upon the table, propped his 
handsome chin upon them, and stared at her, forgetting to 
eat. But she rallied him. She too felt the pressure which 
made ordinary talk almost impossible. But, woman- 
like, she fended off what she felt to be the inevitable. 
She made him tell her about his small Highland shooting, 
and some details of his boyhood and his scanty memories 
of his father. But this subject, too, proved dangerous. 

"It's an awful thing to say of one's own mother, but 
the fact is my father married the wrong woman. My 
mother and he could never be long in the same house 
together. Like father, like son," he observed grimly. 
"I wonder whether Mirabel will drive me out of England. " 

Kythe rose from table, shook the crumbs from her 
frock, and went to the window. 

"Oh!" cried she, "there's a little wood at the end of 
the garden, and it's carpeted with primroses!" 

Tony came and stood at the window, lighting a cigarette. 
"Let's go and get some; plenty of time," he said very 
composedly, his eyes fixed upon the match he held. 

They went together across the bowling green, and 
opened the little wicket that gave entrance to the enchanted 
wood. 

Under the sweeping beeches, and fairy silver birch, 
the air was warm and still, and there was in it that won- 
derful perfume, that fragrance which is unlike anything 
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else on earth, which belongs to England, and England 
only — that mystic, tender incense which the spring sun 
draws up from warm beech leaves and primrose clumps 
and moss. 

They wandered a little way — out of sight of the house, 
and then, in a little, open, sunny glade, the girl sank 
down among the pale starry flowers and buried her face 
in a clump of them. 

The hazels were drooping over her their pendants of 
gold and scarlet and dun-colour and silver-green; above 
them the sky was blue. The year and the earth were 
young, the hearts of the two who sat there were young. 

Tony stretched his long inches on the copper carpet of 
beech leaves and smoked a few minutes in silence, staring 
up at the mild remote skies, while Kythe's swift fingers 
flew in and out among the blossoms, gathering posies. 
Tony fingered the lapel of his coat. 

"Got a button-hole for me?" 

Kythe selected some of the finest blooms, wove them 
into a dainty group, and pulled a tendril of her hair to 
bind them. Then she bent over him and slipped them 
through the button-hole, securing them to the rough 
tweed at the back with a pin. 

She did this with composure and simplicity. A blush 
or a giggle might have marred all; but she was grave and 
unembarrassed. 

The man, however, was white. . 

"Kythe ," he said huskily— "Kythe, listen. " 

"Don't talk," said she impatiently. "Only hear that 
lark up in the blue over our heads." 

"I hear; it's jolly good. But listen to me. This is 
our last day — our one day — our one poor little day. 
We are both bound, we both mean to hold to our given 
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word — but let us have this day. Day! Why, it's not 
half a day now, just a few, tiny, racing hours! Say they 
shall be mine — give them to me, Kythe." 

She looked doubtful. "I don't understand. Am I 
not giving them to you? I thought I was." 

He flung away his cigarette and sat up, his face set and 
darkly flushed. 

"Do you trust me, Kythe?" 

"Does it not seem like it? Am I not doing something 
which all my friends would call outrageously uncon- 
ventional — something I would not do for — for anybody 
els& — just because I am so sorry for you?" 

She was looking down at her lap, her hands busy among 
the flowers. He took one of her hands, loosened the 
flowers, laid them down, possessed himself of the hand. 

"You are sorry for me?" 

"Yes, I am," she said half defiantly. 

"Does that mean that you . . . care about me?" 

"Would you like me to — to pretend that I do — just 
for this afternoon?" 

"Would it be very hard?" He was whispering now. 
He was shaken through and through. Now was the 
time to hold out — now the time to drive him over the 
brink. But there was a traitor in the citadel, ready to 
open the gate. 

She had knowledge of this man — she had been told 
that he had flirted with and deserted a girl in Chadley. 
She had even seen the miserable pale girl — disapproving 
Frieda had pointed her out, as she passed by. Yet all 
was forgotten. Kythe had trifled with passion for a long 
time. Now she was in its grip. The charm of the man, 
his nearness, the power of his manhood, were sweeping 
her off her feet. 
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"I — think I could manage it," she faltered, with an 
upward glance under her lashes. 

In a moment his arms went round her, and the chaace 
to draw back was over. Even as their lips met she knew 
that she ought not to have yielded. 

But the magic of his kiss thrilled her, shook her, exalted 
her. She knew now something of what men had felt 
for her. Never till this moment had she known it. 

For a few unspeakable seconds there was no resistance 
possible, every fibre of her seemed to consent, to give back 
the response of eager rapture. Then she came to herself, 
and, pushing him from her, she rose to her knees and 
thence to her feet. 

"Oh," she said with a sob, "you have spoilt it all now. 
You have spoilt our day." 

He picked himself up lightly and stood beside her. His 
face was radiant. After all, had she made a false step ? 
Surely, surely now he must see that there was but one 
way out — that they had passed the Rubicon. 

"Spoilt it!" he said. "No, I have made it mine." 
He spoke exultingly. "Come, darling, don't think of 
yesterday nor to-morrow, but just of to-day. In ten 
minutes we must be in the motor again, if I am to keep 
my engagement with you. Just for that ten minutes, 
let us wander through the wood, and tell me how you came 
to — to care about me." 

He put his arm round her, drawing her forward. She 
stopped resolutely enough now. 

"You go too fast," she said, trembling, "and you forget 
that this is make-believe. Do you suppose that I would 
wander in a wood with any man, arms entwined, like a 
housemaid and a soldier? Tony, I trusted you." 

He looked down at her. In the back of his mind lay 
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a tiny thought. "Does she think to entrap me?" He 
did not know it spoke; but unconsciously he heard its 
voice. He began to think that the delight of the moment 
might cost him too dear. 

"I'm sorry," he said. "I understood that for this one 
afternoon you were to — pretend you cared for me. I 
should expect any woman that did that, to suffer my 
touch." 

"Men are all alike — love to them means kissing and 
— pah!" she said, tremulously indignant. "It was all 
so sweet before — the sunny copse, the primroses, each 
other — and then you " 

He laid his two hands lightly on her shoulders. "Kythe, 
look at me. Don't be nervous and obstinate. Look at me. 
What do you see in my eyes?" 

Her own, raised to his, were caught and held in their 
light. With something like the beginnings of despair she 
realized that he had power over her — that even while 
she shrank from him she longed to fling herself on his 
breast and be at peace. 

''It shall all be as you wish." he said very gently. 
"If I may not touch you with my hands, I may with my 
eyes — you can't prevent that. Only don't take back 
your promise. Let us go on with our day-dream. I will 
try to say and do only what you would like best." 

She turned with him silently, conscious of being over- 
borne. In all her life she had never till now feared a man. 
As she walked at Tony's side she knew she was afraid, 
though she knew not what she feared. 

"There's a little stream down there — do you hear it 
singing on the pebbles?" he asked. "Let us go down 
and have a look at it." 

She made her way among the hazel clumps, he following 
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closely, and down the mossy bank to where the small 
stream babbled, fringed with a fiery glory of marsh mari- 
gold. 

The girl flung her arm round the smooth trunk of a 
young beech, and leaned over the murmuring water. 
He was just behind her, so close, so very close, yet not 
touching so much as a fold of her gown. He had his hands 
behind him; and when, after a long silence, she ventured 
to glance at him, his lowered eyes were gloomy and dark. 

"The same water," he said, "never runs by again. 
The same day never comes twice in our lives. This day 
should be marked with a white stone. Is there a white 
stone anywhere about ?"• 

He straddled across the brook, crossed it, moved about 
a little among the vegetation, and then, stooping, un- 
earthed a big white lump of chalky stone. With solemnity 
he carried it, and put it down, right in the middle of the 
brook, whose waters parted and slipped on either side of 
it, washing its shoulders with silken strokings. 

"That was what the children of Israel used to do, 
wasn't it?" he said, with conscious pride. "There is 
our stone. Now for the date — the seventeenth of April, 
isn't it?" 

He came back to where she stood, took out his pocket- 
knife, and found a place on the trunk of the beech sapling. 
Then, with deft fingers, he began to carve the word 
"April" on the smooth grey bark. 

Kythe stood watching him, like one fascinated. The 
peace of the still place, the chirping of the busy nesting 
birds, the delicate woodland scents, and the faint, early 
spring tints of all around made the background against 
which, for evermore, she should see that tense masculine 
figure, the black head bare, the strong hands busy, the 
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eyes fixed upon their work, so that she could look and look 
again. And at the moment she felt that she desired noth- 
ing on earth so much as that Tony should turn and 
catch her in his arms, and kiss her again . . . just once 
again. 

Distant voices, voices approaching, made Tony lift his 
head. Some primrose-gatherers were coming through 
the wood. After a moment he resumed his almost finished 
sculpturing, and Kythe watched the intruders as they 
moved among the budding bushes. It was a party of 
three — two young girls in their early teens, and a lady, 
presumably their governess. They had baskets, and were 
chatting and laughing. 

They caught sight of the two at the brook-side and 
glanced their way, then whispered and smiled, though 
not in any ill-bred fashion. They turned aside and began 
to gather flowers, well out of earshot. But when Tony 
had finished and moved away, Kythe saw the girls at 
once go to read what he had carved upon the tree. 

It was just a trivial, passing incident — just a bit of 
normal country uneventful life — but in some obscure 
way it hurt Kythe's conscience. Over her there flooded 
a horrible idea. What would become of her should Tony, 
in the course of this day, fail to speak the words which 
alone could justify her in her present behaviour? 

He must be forced to do so. She would have said that 
yesterday lightly enough; with no doubt at all of her 
ability to make him do as she pleased. Now all was 
different. She loved him, and the thought of putting 
any kind of pressure on him had become unbearable. 
He must love her freely or not at all. She could do 
nothing — nothing but love him, with a love which seemed 
changing into a heartache. 
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"Come," said she, "I am sure it is time we were start- 
ing. 

"By Jove, yes," said Tony, looking at his watch. "We 
must hurry, too. How time does slip past!" 

They retraced their steps — they had come considerably 
farther than they thought, and at last stood in sight of 
the little wicket gate that must take them back to real 
life. 

Their eyes met, and his answered hers. "But it is not 
over," he said hastily. "It will last till seven o'clock." 

She had to look away, lest her eyes should seem to 
beseech him. A horrible misgiving assailed her. He 
really meant to take as much as she would give him that 
day, and then leave her. . . . He actually thought it pos- 
sible that they could take leave of one another, and go and 
marry somebody else. 

The idea struck her like a buffet. She almost staggered. 
But pride upheld her. Pride would carry her through the 
hours of torture before her. Yet pride was crumbling 
to atoms before the intensity of emotion which surged 
up in her. 

The contemplation of her own weakness terrified her. 
Her one aim must be to keep him from knowing it. Surely, 
surely, she could do that, just for a few hours . . . and 
then? 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE ENDING OF THE DAT 

What a day it was, that day! 

Hills and vales did openly 
Seem to heave and throb away 

At the sight of the great sky. 
And the silence, as it stood 
In the glory's open flood 
Audibly did bud and bud. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

The primrose path had indeed proved a path of dalli- 
ance. The half-hour which, according to Tony's time- 
table, they had had to the good was converted into more 
than half an hour on the wrong side of the account when 
they left the inn. 

Between the two there was now a strained silence. 
The time for keeping up appearances had passed. Those 
few fatal minutes in the wood had changed the whole 
position of things. 

Antony had marched rough-shod over the fiction of 
her gay indifference. He had found out that she cared. 

With any other man she could have out-faced the thing. 
Not with this man, because for some inscrutable reason 
she had given her heart to his careless keeping. 

With every mile traversed her humiliation grew more 
poignant, her mortification deeper. With all the force 
of her will she gave herself to the task of collecting her 
wits, of talking lightly and easily. But it was in vain. 
There was nothing to talk about. In all the earth and 
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sky nothing was to be found but the problem of the situa- 
tion between those two. 

In the west a film was gathering over the faint blue sky 
— a veil of tiny dappled clouds, pale lilac, edged with sheen 
like a dove's neck. The dropping of the wind, the warmth 
of the languid air, were signs of a change of weather. 
It would rain that night. 

Well! They had had their day. 

Five o'clock found them in a part of the country which 
was new to Verinder. He did not know the inns, and the 
one at which they halted for tea was not a success. The 
butter was rank, the milk had been scalded, and the bread 
was stale. The people were a long time bringing what 
was ordered; and, while she waited, Kythe paced the 
low, dark room, and her thoughts hurt her more deeply 
each successive moment. 

Tony was busy outside, for a click had developed in 
his motor — that motor which was not given to breaking 
down! Something, he thought, was wrong with the 
bearings, and when he came in at last, announcing that 
he hoped he had done the trick, he was evidently put out 
and preoccupied. 

He sank down at the table, ran his fingers through his 
disordered hair, and remarked — 

"We must look sharp and get forward. I am afraid 
the old thing may stick, and this country isn't very thickly 
sown with motor-repairing establishments." 

"She has only just brought the tea," said Kythe; "but 
I am not hungry. Shall we go on at once ?" 

"Of course not. If you are not hungry, you are thirsty, 
I expect. Pish!" tasting the brew. "Is that the best 
they can do?" 

"It's not very nice, is it?" said Kythe, trying to speak 
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easily. But she was not thinking of the tea. She was 
thinking — "Would he have said more in the wood had 
those people not come and interrupted us?" And as 
she asked the question, she felt she knew the answer. 
He had no intention of going beyond to-day. 

"You were warned, you were warned," said conscience, 
"but you always think you know best. He is engaged, 
he believes you to be engaged. He told you plainly, 
out in the garden, last night only — he told you that he 
was to be married at once, that it was not possible for him 
to draw back. How can you justly blame him? It is 
your fault." 

"Well," said Tony, after tasting the butter, "you 
want to be hungry to eat this stuff. Come along; we 
won't waste time here. Perhaps we shall find a more 
possible place later on." 

"Won't you have another cup?" she said. "It seems 
a little better now." 

There was a cruel charm for her in the mere fact of 
sitting there pouring out tea for him. So might they sit 
if they belonged to one another. Suppose it had been 
their wedding journey — what would they have cared for 
change of weather, for the chances of a break-down? 
But, as it was, these chances were all-important. 

He pushed his cup across the table to be refilled, leaned 
forward, stared at her with haggard eyes as she, acutely, 
dreadfully conscious of his gaze, put in tea and milk and 
passed back the cup. 

I Tony lowered his eyes, "It would never do," he said, 
staring at the tea, in which bits of skim floated discourag- 
ingly, "it would never do not to carry out all our scheme. 
We have been so fortunate hitherto." 

"Yes," said Kythe, summoning all her fortitude. 
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"It has been fun. I hope it isn't going to end — badly." 
To her own fury, her voice broke on the last word. She 
jumped up from table, and, seizing her motor-veil, went 
to the glass. 

"Badly? How could it end badly?" asked Tony. 

"Only if the motor misbehaves, of course. Its master 
isn't likely to," said Kythe. She actually managed one 
of her own special smiles, barbed with mischief. It 
deceived Tony. 

He stood for a while — she counted twelve before he 
moved — and then, as if certain that there was nothing to 
be gained now — no opening for any tenderness — he turned 
on his heel and went out to pay his reckoning. 

When they had left this village behind they began to 
climb the high tableland of moors which lay between them 
and Abersyllydd. The Wye Valley was left behind, and 
the country grew wild and solitary. The car did not be- 
have well in climbing the hills. Repeatedly Antony had 
to alight and fidget with the machinery in a way quite 
inexplicable to Kythe. With difficulty she refrained from 
remarking that he would have been wiser to bring Sher- 
lock. She began to be really apprehensive; and it was 
not long before it proved certain that they could not 
reach the junction in time for the seven o'clock train. 

"I can't wire," thought Kythe, "because Uncle Nicky 
would see that the message was not sent from the station. 
It is horrible." 

The roads grew worse as they pushed on. There came 
a moment when they reached a bare point with five cross- 
roads and no sign-post. There was not a trace of human 
habitation as far as eye could reach. 

Tony consulted his road map, trying to conceal a grow- 
ing irritation. The anxiety Kythe felt cannot be described. 
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She had trusted herself to this man. If he should fail 
to bring her to Abersyllydd in time to catch the last train, 
the situation would be so unpleasant that for an honour- 
able man there could be but one way out. He must ask 
her to marry him. 

That idea — that he should do this under compulsion — 
was so unbearable that she felt like leaping from the car 
and fleeing desperately. He had had his chance in the 
primrose wood, and he had not taken it. She had let 
him see what she felt; and though he had been ready 
enough to take advantage of it, he had given her nothing 
in return. 

Should circumstances now force upon him what his 
own heart had withheld, she felt that her humiliation 
would be complete. She could in such a case do nothing 
but refuse him. 

The behaviour of the car and his anxiety about the road 
were the only saving points in the situation — they gave 
him something to think about. 

The cross-roads which he believed himself to have 
reached were, according to the map, three in number. As 
a fact, there were five;' and which out of three of these 
was the one he wanted he could not tell. 

However, they pushed on, and had gone ten miles 
before they felt certain of being wrong. The gathering 
clouds were now a dark covering embracing all the heavens 
and making the twilight deeper. But they could see 
that at the foot of the hill they were descending there was 
a ford, across a fairly wide stream, and that on the farther 
side there ran up a hill impossible for the discouraged 
motor — a deep, hollow, narrow lane, incredibly steep. 

Tony grunted, flung himself out, crossed the water by 
a wooden footpath with a handrail, and went a little way 
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up the other side to reconnoitre. As he returned, much 
discouraged, the soft, steady rain began to trickle down 
upon the hedges, stealthily whispering that now that it 
had begun it did not mean to leave off. 

In the stillness Kythe's ear too caught that soft pattering 
sound. 

Tony came back with a set face and began to unfasten 
the straps of the hood, in order to raise it and close the 
motor. 

"Do you know," he said harshly, "that, like the unutter- 
able ass I am, I have lost the way ?" 

"I imagined that was so/' said Kythe tonelessly. 

"Well, we have got to go back to the cross-roads,*' he 
went on. "Needless to say how sorry I am to have made 
a mess of things, but we ought to do it all right if the car 
holds out." 

She tried to speak naturally. "Of course I feel a bit 
anxious," she said, "but I came of my own free will, and 
nobody can help accidents. Would it not be best to 
make for some town, where I could put up for the 
night?" 

"I won't give in yet," he said. "I think I know more 
or less where we are, and if we can get back and strike the 
right road we have time to get to the station." 

"Of course that would be much the best," said she 
frigidly. 

It was a matter of some time to turn the car, and still 
worse, to get it back up the steep hill they had descended. 
The rain fell faster and faster, and when, after a long 
struggle, they were out upon the higher land, they felt 
the full force of the downpour. It was difficult to get the 
lamps lighted — it was now quite dark — but this was ac- 
complished, and they glided on for some while along the 
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exposed moor, till at last they found themselves once 
more at the cross-roads. 

Fresh study of his map, and the added experience of the 
country they had passed and the river they had met, 
decided Antony that he had been mistaken as to his where- 
abouts — that the cross-roads were not the place he im- 
agined himself to have reached. After consideration, he de- 
cided to make his way to avillage about three miles distant, 
where he might obtain directions, and if necessary, horses. 

On they went, squelching through wet lanes, the car 
groaning ominously, till the road began to dip swiftly, 
and they found themselves rushing down a hill far steeper 
than Tony had anticipated. The pace was so great that, 
in view of his not knowing in the least what lay before 
him, he put on his brakes with undue impetuosity; and 
instantly a loud crash was heard and the car plunged, 
lurching sideways. 

It continued to run on three wheels with astonishing 
celerity, and there seemed nothing for it but to steer into 
the hedge. With a cry to Kythe to "Sit tight!" he did 
so. There was a bump, a bound, a tinkle of shivered 
glass, a dull crash, a whirring of wheels. 

Until he had stopped the engines he had not even time 
to ask whether she were hurt. He had heard her give a 
smothered cry or gasp when the shock came, but except 
for that she made no sign. 

"The axle! That was what I was afraid of!" he burst 
out, turning to her with a gesture of hopeless vexation. 
"Are you all right ? Not hurt, are you ?" 

She did not answer. 

It was very dark in her corner of the car. Tony put 
out his hand and felt her. Instantly he knew that she was 
unconscious. 
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He thought it was the shock of the fright, and was 
conscious of a certain amount of irritation mingled with 
his regret. 

The first thing to do was to make a light. He unfastened 
one of his lamps, brought it in, and hung it to the front 
of the car. Then he turned and sat a moment stiff with 
horror. 

The lane down which they were careering was cut in the 
rock. Just at the point where he guided the car against 
the gorse bushes which dissembled the stony nature of 
the bank a fragment jutted out like a ledge, the soil below 
being scooped or hollowed inwards by the weather. The 
side of the car had fallen violently against the bank, the 
sharp piece of rock had crashed through the hood, and 
had evidently struck Kythe on the head. 

She sat drooping, her eyes closed, her sweet face very 
white, and one long, dark trickle of blood slowly oozing 
from her hair and creeping down her cheek. 

Impetuously he snatched her hand, and his own fingers 
were immediately saturated with blood. His heart stood 
still. Whence came the pool of blood that filled her lap ? 
Her arm had gone through the shattered window. 

"Tony, my friend, you've done it now," he murmured, 
as he made a violent effort to choke down his horror and 
do at once what was best to be done for her. 

With a pocket-knife he cut her sleeve away, and saw 
what he had feared — an artery was severed, and unless 
he could staunch it, she might bleed to death. 

Setting his teeth, he tore out his handkerchief, which 
was large and stout, tied it up tight, inserted the handle 
of the girl's umbrella, which fortunately was straight and 
thick, and twisted it round and round as it seemed to him 
for ages, until the dreadful swift-flowing, brilliant-hued 
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current began to ebb, to dribble, and finally — thank God! 
— Oh, thank God! — ceased altogether. 

His breath was coming and going as if he had run a race 
and strained his heart to bursting. His brain swam as 
he thought of the plight in which they found themselves. 

In a strange place, in a dark night, in pouring rain, with 
a useless motor — what on earth was to be done, what was 
possible to do? 

Dare he leave her there alone, in the night, with the 
chance that any moment she might recover her senses 
and find herself abandoned? Yet to carry her any- 
where in that pouring rain was out of the question. He 
had no idea how far they might be from a house. 

He was half frantic at the thought of his own selfish 
imprudence. But, as they stood together that morning 
on the platform at Harringdon Green, it had seemed such 
an innocent day's pleasure — just an outing, a fairy day, 
filched from life's drab story. 

Here was an end of the fairy day, as of fairy gold. 
Withered leaves were all that were left of the glittering 
treasure. 

The thing that occurred to him to do first was to climb 
the bank and look for a light. Surely there must be some 
outlying farm, some cottage at least, at no great distance 
from where they were. He stepped out into the steady 
downpour. 

Buttoning his coat-collar tightly, he pushed his way 
up among the gorse bushes, till he found himself in a wide 
ploughed field, sloping steeply away down the hill; but 
as far as his eye could see, in all directions, there was no 
light. 

He began to despair. What could he do ? How could 
he bring help to the girl in her extremity of need? 
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He stood in the pelting rain, in the dark, in the solitude 
and isolation, determining that he must again search his 
map, and make his way to the nearest marked house or 
barn. He had no choice, he must leave her, or his delay 
might cost her life. And as he thus resolved his ear 
caught the blessed, welcome sound of a horse's hoofs. 
At first so faint that his heart, which had leapt to his 
throat, held itself fluttering in suspense and fear. Then 
there was no doubt — it was a horse, and it was approach- 
ing. Soon he knew that it was coming up the hill. He 
dashed down from the high bank, and got to ground just 
as the motor lamp gleamed on a man's oilskin cape, and 
caused the nervous horse to shy and plunge and struggle 
in the narrow lane. 

"Hullo! hullo! An accident!" cried a strong voice. 
"A piece of luck then, that I came this way, for I'm the 
doctor. Anybody hurt?" 

"You're the doctor! Thank God!" said Tony, and 
the relief was so great, he felt an idiotic desire to cry, and 
his voice stuck in his throat for a moment. 

With a terrific creaking of leather, the doctor threw 
himself from the saddle. He had been ushering a new life 
into the world, and had his bag with him. Tony briefly told 
him what had happened, and tethered the restive horse to 
a strong bough, out of reach of the piotor, while the doc- 
tor slipped off his dripping oilskins and entered the motor. 

"H'm!" said he. "If you hadn't managed that 
tourniquet I might have been too late." 

"As it is " said Tony, meekly standing in the rain 

and holding the light. 

"As it is, I must see to this before thinking about the 
blow on the head. That may be nothing, or it may be 
very serious, you know." 
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"What are we to do with her?" asked Tony despair- 
ingly- 

"Where were you bound for?" 

"Abersyllydd Junction; but we are too late for the 
last train now." 

"Abersyllydd! Why, that's twenty miles off, and no 
main road." 

"I lost my way," said Tony, embarrassed. 

" Oh, that was it. Well, the only thing I can see for you 
to do is to knock up Mrs. George at the "Barry Coat,' and 
tell her you must have the chaise and horse to bring this 
lady on. That is if , as I suppose, your motor is out of 
action?" 

"I'm afraid so. I found a few hours back that some- 
thing was wrong with the bearings. Then, finding myself 
coming down the hill faster than I liked in the dark, I 
put on the brakes too hard, and the axle broke." 

"Urn — well — you can take my horse." 

"Forgive me," said Tony humbly, "but would it not 
be better for you to go, if you would be so kind ? If the 
patient comes to while I am gopie, she will be scared; also 
you know the 'Barry Coat' and Mrs. George. I don't." 

"Well," reflected the doctor, who had a grey head and 
rough-hewn, weather-beaten face, "after losing all that 
blood, I don't think she will come to yet awhile. If she 
does, I should expect fever and some delirium. But 
there is nothing for me to do just now, and, as you say, 
the night is dark and I know the roads and the place. I'll 

g°- 

"It shall be well worth your while," said Tony grate- 
fully. "How far is this place?" 

"Not more than two miles. But don't expect me back 
much under the hour. We move slowly hereabouts." 
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"Right you are. But before you go, tell me what to do 
if she comes to." 

" H'm ! May I ask what relation you are ? Is she your 
wife?" 

"No," said Tony, glad from the bottom of his heart of 
the darkness. "That is — not yet." 

"Well," said the doctor, "if I were her mother, I 
shouldn't let her go careering about the country alone 
like this. It is very awkward for you, my lad." 

Probably nobody else in the whole extent of Antony 
Verinder's existence had ever called him "my lad," but 
he did not even notice the expression. 

"It is far more awkward for her," he said, with a burst. 
"Poor little soul! That I should be as right as rain, and 
she get all the suffering!" 

"Well," said the doctor, "let us see to it, you and me, 
if we can, that she gets no other kind of suffering, only the 
physical. What shall I tell Mrs. George? I can't say 
she's your wife, for that is palpably false; she wears no 
ring. I don't think it sounds quite right to say she's your 
sweetheart. Shall it be sister — eh?" 

"As you think best," said Tony heavily. "My name 
is Verinder. I think perhaps I had better not tell you 
hers." 

" Just as well. I'll be off and get back as fast as I can. 
Confound this rain!" 



CHAPTER XXII 

SUDDENLY BRAVE AND WISE 

And sudden, a blade for a knight's emprise 
Filled the fine empty sheath of a man. 
The Duke grew suddenly brave and wise. 

Robert Browning. 

In the sunshine of that April day Wilmot Cunliffe 
strolled down his garden to look at the progress of the 
work. 

Frieda gave him her arm, and Mr. Jupp, planting out 
seedlings, nodded across the wall, to say he was glad to 
see his neighbour about again. 

The two who walked together felt as mournful as if a 
bereavement had fallen upon them. She was gone — 
their sunshine, their daily stimulus. In the heart of each 
the words were ringing, "Nothing will ever be the same 
again." 

When they got to the place where the wall had been 
the man came to a stand. His outward eyes looked 
across the parkland, but inly he was seeing himself walking 
through the moonlight with her at his side; hearing again 
what she had said. Was she not right? Life was one 
great heap of wasted opportunities. People went blindly 
through it, not pausing to think whether the way imme- 
diately before them was the best. 

How largely human action is mechanical is a thought 
which strikes one less often than would seem likely. 

Those who travel in the far north see tribes of wretched 
Eskimos supporting existence in a place where even the 
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necessaries of animal life, food and warmth, can hardly 
be procured, where, winter by winter, they die of starva- 
tion. Why do not these people migrate ? Why not leave 
their penury and cold and darkness, and make for the 
vast tracts of land where life is a joy in itself, where sun 
shines, birds sing, water murmurs, and flowers bloom ? 

They know that there are other lands. Travelers come 
to them whose ways and looks and words argue a different 
state of things; yet it does not occur to them to exchange 
their certain misery for a potential happiness. They 
live mechanically — more mechanically than a wild beast, 
which will forsake its feeding-grounds when they cease 
to provide subsistence. 

Cunliffe thought that he had lived on earth like the 
Eskimo tribes, in some chill Polar region of life, where 
no affections can develop, where the power of delight is 
withered, where the only care is to procure enough dinner 
and to keep out the cold. 

And close to him had been regions such as that in which 
Kythe dwelt — regions of joy and fancy, regions of rich 
feeling and sweet emotion, regions of self-realization and, 
as he had said to her last night, of continual growth. 

She had guided him down from the frozen zone into 
the sunshine of April and the promise of springtime 
Should he murmur that, having opened the iron gate 
that leadeth to the city and set the captive free, forth- 
with the angel departed from him? Angel guides are 
visible only in the acute moments of life. Once your feet 
are on the right road, you must do the rest yourself . 

She had taken his hand and led him out, the chains had 
fallen from his hands, and he was free. Now it was for 
him to arrange that the rest of his life should be according 
to this beginning — that these children in his charge should 
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share the gift of freedom with which he found himself en- 
dowed withal. 

He knew that Frieda would help him to the uttermost. 
One of the results of Kythe's coming had been to teach him 
the value of Frieda. To rid his house of his present staff 
of servants, and to choose a governess of a different type, 
were two of the reforms he planned. He spoke of these 
as they walked during that afternoon when Kythe and 
Tony were in the primrose wood. 

Frieda, who in the kindness of her heart put in a word 
for Anna, was astonished to find how determined he was 
that her influence should be completely withdrawn. To 
her surprise, she learnt that were it not for his old aunt, 
who must not be uprooted and disturbed, he should leave 
Chadley Park, leave his treasured garden, in order to break 
for his children the chain of old, cramped associations. 
There was a queer, impersonal note in the way he spoke 
of the children which cut the girl to the quick. 

He had never before spoken confidentially to her in his 
life, and she was more moved than she had thought pos- 
sible. The heroism and complete unselfishness of his 
attitude struck her keenly. He touched on another sub- 
ject. He said that the shock of his fall from the window 
hajd developed a latent weakness of one of the valves of his 
heart. The doctors had assured him that it was not 
serious — that care and a quiet life for a time would set all 
right. But it had made him reflect — he was still stilted 
and didactic in manner; one cannot sweep away manner 
half as easily as one can change a mental standpoint — it 
had made him reflect that he might be suddenly called. 

He had therefore prepared a new will, and he wished 
to know whether he might appoint her guardian of the 
children, There would be plenty of money for their edu- 
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cation and maintenance. It would be his wish that they 
might continue to reside with their great-aunt as long as 
she lived; but as regards their education and subsequent 
plans, he would be content to leave this in her hands. 

Should she many, that need not alter anything, for he 
did not wish her to promise to live with the children, only 
to see that they were with some one who would bring out 
the best in them. On no account were they to live with 
any member of their mother's family. 

The notion was something of a burden to Frieda, but 
she did not see how to refuse. Moreover, she did not 
expect that she would be called upon at present. Mr. 
Cunliffe was, to all appearance, very nearly well again. 
She agreed that it was right for him to make his will, and 
said that she would like to help him in any way that she 
could. 

They came in to tea and spent the evening quietly with 
the children, who seemed awkward and constrained in 
their father's presence, as though he had been a stranger. 
After supper Mr. Cunliffe signed his new will, and two of 
the under-servants witnessed it. 

Late in the evening Anna, who hoped that by now Miss 
Medway might have put in a word for her, presented 
herself, with an apology more humbly worded than she 
herself would have thought possible a month ago. She 
was sorry for unbecoming words and interference, and 
would undertake that such conduct should not be repeated. 

She was wholly unprepared for Cunliffe's deliberate, 
dispassionate rejection of her petition. He said he had 
the intention of many changes in his household and way 
of living, and felt sure it would be best to begin with a new 
staff. For a few minutes the woman was petrified. She 
saw that. her sentence was final; and in a short time the 
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whole bitterness that flooded her had rushed to the surface, 
and no longer deterred by fear of consequences, she cried 
out that if he was going to marry again — the likes of that 
Miss West — it was time respectable women left his service. 

"Where was she last night? Plotting to run off with 
a young man that well she knows is to be married to an- 
other woman next week ! Where is she to-day ? Gone off 
in his motor with him! Ask Mr. Jupp! He saw* 'em! 
Ask him if you don't believe what I say! He saw 'em 
get rid of the heavy luggage and the lady, pack off the 
shover by the next train home, and off together in the 
car, nobody knows where! If ever we hear any more of 
her I shall be surprised; and then perhaps you may know 
who was your true friend — a jade like that, or a woman 
who has served you true and faithful since your poor dear 
wife was on earth to look after you!" 

The words rushed out in such a cataract, that even the 
manner in which Mr. Cunliffe rose from his seat and raised 
his hand could not stop the woman's tongue, panting to 
express her hatred. 

"Leave the room and the house," he said at last, when 
he could be heard. "Take a month's wages and leave the 
house to-night. After such speech as this I cannot see 
you again." 

As he spoke, there came at the door the thundering 
double knock that means a telegram. 

Anna paused, her whole frame stiff, her face quivering 
with a spiteful glee. Then without a word she whisked 
out of the room and returned with the message. It was 
for Frieda. 

"Glawder Castle. Miss West has not arrived. Did she 
set out this morning? — Grenvil West." 

The answer was prepaid. 
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Anna had only to look into Frieda's agonized face to 
see that there was trouble. The girl, with shaking hand, 
passed on the paper to Cunliffe, dreading with all her 
heart the effect of the shock upon his weak condition. 
He read the message with a perfectly unmoved coun- 
tenance. In fact, it seemed as though across his thin 
features there stole a wonderful radiance, as from a joyful 
thought. 

After a minute's dead pause — watched by his parlour- 
maid as a cat watches a mouse — he looked up, full and 
square into Frieda's face. 

"May I write the reply to this?" 

Much surprised, Frieda assented. She could not speak. 
She was recalling the disordered frame of mind of her 
friend the previous evening, and all the details of her 
behaviour since her first becQming associated with Tony 
Verinder. 

Cunliffe took out the fountain pen he always carried, 
and in his small, neat handwriting, wrote — 

"Miss West unavoidably detained. Sorry no message 
reached you. Am writing. — Medvxzy." 

"Have I your leave to send that?" he asked clearly. 

Frieda looked at him. His eyes were full of a steady 
light, which burned, as she caught herself thinking, like 
an altar taper. 

They conveyed to her such a message of reassurance, 
that she said, after a short hesitation, "Yes, please send 
it, if you think it right." 

He looked relieved and grateful. "You will oblige 
me," he said, "by yourself handing this message to the 
post-boy, and it would be safer if you were to watch him 
out of the road, in case my neighbours or my household 
might wish to see your private correspondence." 
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She took the paper from his hand with a heart so full 
of admiration that she could have kissed him. Quietly 
walking past Anna, she gave the message as desired, and 
stood out upon the step, watching the boy up the road. 
Mr. Jupp was in his front garden, she noticed, and she 
bade him a very calm and cheerful good night before she 
came in. 

Anna had been dismissed. Her master's final decision 
was that, in view of the lateness of the hour, he would 
allow her to pass the night in his house. But by ten 
o'clock the next morning he expected to find her gone. 

Frieda returned to his side, quivering with feeling long 
repressed. Sinking down upon the sofa, she burst into a 
flood of tears. 

It was her doing — all hers. She had so desired Kythe's 
company. She had not considered how different a life 
was theirs from the usual existence of the petted girl. 
She had not reflected that there might be real danger 
in taking her so completely from her normal surround- 
ings and letting her be in a place where she had to flirt 
with young Verinder just to occupy her time. Careless 
of the feelings of the man who listened, she relieved 
her heart by the violent outburst, and for a few minutes — 
very few — he let her go on. But soon she felt his hand 
upon her shoulder, and his voice said, with all its wonted 
decision — 

"That will do, Miss Medway. Control yourself, if you 
please, for I can do nothing without your help, and there 
is much to be done, and speedily." 

She looked up. "Do? What can we do? How 
do we know where they have gone?" 

He sat opposite her, leaning his arms upon his knees, 
looking earnestly into her tear-blotched face. 
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"Miss Medway, think. What is in your mind about 
your friend? Do you, knowing her as you do, believe 
for a moment that she would consent to anything wrong ? 
That she would go off with a man who, to her own know- 
ledge, could not marry her?" 

Frieda paused. "No," said she after a moment. "I 
do not think so. I am sure she would not do that " 

"Then what do you fear?" 

"He — he is not a good man. He — might deceive her," 
gasped the girl almost inaudibly. The memory of Kythe's 
outburst there last night in that room was fresh upon her. 

"But if he meant to deceive her she would find out," 
said Cunliffe patiently, as if explaining something to a 
child who was rather dull. "No harm could come to her 
beyond the distress and fear she might be made to suffer." 

"No — I suppose not," said Frieda timidly. 

"But let us now think of young Verinder. Is he likely 
to wish to insult a young lady of Miss West's social stand- 

ing " 

"Ah," she broke in, "there we come to the point — to 
the thing you do not know. It was a silly idea of Kythe's. 
You know she had been through a very unfortunate ex- 
perience. Two 'men, fortune-hunters, had made love 
to her. She could not believe that even Mr. Earnscliffe 
was disinterested. She had the notion of her money 
quite on the brain. Somehow or other, on the first night, 
when he drove her here, Mr. Verinder got the idea that 
she was coming here as governess, and she would not have 
him undeceived. She wanted him to think so." 

"Well, but that is absurd — I do not understand. He 
knew her family ?" 

"He had never seen her, nor heard of her, till he drove 
her here from the junction in his motor that night," 
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There was a slight pause. Evidently this was a shock. 

"You see, he was quite crazy about her from the first," 
said Frieda, mopping her eyes. "He gave you the land 
you wanted, and made his mother call, and hung about 
down here, helping at that silly bazaar, all because she 
was here. And as to her, I did not think she cared a bit, 
until " 

"Until?" 

"Until last night," in a very low voice. 

"Last night?" 

"You had better know it all. Mr. Earnscliffe came 
last night, and found her and Tony together, out in the 
Park. He broke off the engagement there and then, 
though I believe he had really broken it off at the bazaar. 
Anyway, last night it was final " 

"Pardon me — he broke it off on account of her attitude 
towards young Verinder?" 

"Yes." 

Cunliffe leaned forward, his eyes hidden in his hands. 
He remained so for some minutes, then looked up as if 
he had come to a conclusion. 

"I am obliged, Miss Medway, that you have been 
frank with me. May I now ask that yQu will proceed to 
my room, and pack me a few things in a handbag — things 
for the night?" 

Frieda stood staring. "If — if you are going to take 
action, you ought to tell me," she stammered. 

"That is but reasonable. In my mind only two al- 
ternatives are probable. One is that they have gone off 
to get married, believing that to be their only way out 
of the difficulty respecting Mr. Yerinder's engagement. 
In that case, they will have gone due north, to Scotland, 
I should guess. The other, and, to my mind, far the more 
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likely solution, is that it was their intention to motor to 
Wales, instead of going by train, and that something has 
occurred to delay them." 

For a moment the light leapt to Frieda's eyes. "Oh — 
that does sound likely — I know she thought of getting 
him to take her part of the way. But, no, that will not do, 
for if that had happened, they would have tele- 
graphed." 

"Do you think so? I think just the reverse. To me 
it seems that the fact of their not telegraphing shows 
the delay to be accidental and not intentional. If they 
had planned an elopement, they would most certainly 
have sent a message to prevent Mr. Grenvil West from 
being anxious. But if the delay is accidental, to send a 
message from any place on their route would be to con- 
fess that Miss West had not come by train. Also, if they 
have broken down, it may be in some remote spot, and 
they may even be — injured." 

"Oh yes— I see that " 

"Did you notice that Anna, in recounting the spying 
of Mr. Jupp, said that they sent off the luggage in charge 
of Lady Charlotte? Had an elopement been planned, 
they would have taken their luggage with them, or sent 
it in some other way." 

"One would think so." 

"What is the route to this— Glowder Castle?" 

"By the Great Western main line as far as Abersyllydd 
Junction, and thence by a little branch line to a station 
called Armlath." 

"The thing to be done is to set the police to ascertain 
whether the motor-car passed through any of the places 
on the road — probably the Bath Road — where one would 
expect it to be found if they did what I imagine them to 
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have done. I dare say you know the name and number 
of Verinder's car." 

Frieda was able to describe it with some exactitude, 
and knew the number. 

He wrote down in a pocket-book all that she told him. 

"I shall ask that any details ascertained may be tele- 
graphed on to me at Abersyllydd, whither I shall now 
proceed to take the night train. I may hear of the lug- 
gage there. If they fetched it from the junction it will 
look as if they have eloped. If it still awaits her there, 
my own theory, of an accident, is probably the true one. 
In any case, the one hope, the one chance that I see of 
saving her from the consequences of her — imprudence — 
is to go there." 

"O Mr. Cunliffe! You are kind — you are clever 

He stopped her with a wincing gesture. "Nothing 
of tfce kind, if you please. I was Miss West's host. I 
saw her — her exceptional attractions. I knew that 
Mr. Verinder is not — not a good friend for a young girl. 
If through my lack of care any breath of scandal should 
be associated with her name, I should never forgive my- 
self. I may remark, in passing, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Grenvil West seem to me in the highest degree neglect- 
ful of their charge concerning her." 

"Yes. I think they have been very careless," said 
Frieda; "but, you know, Kythe is wilful, and she could 
always twist them both round her finger. I know her 
aunt objected to her travelling without a maid, but she 
always would if she could. You see, I could not very 
well ask her maid here." 

"I fail to see any difficulty in the way," said Mr. Cun- 
liffe very stiffly. 
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Frieda thought it would be unkind, as well as idle, to 
contradict him, though she could scarcely keep from 
smiling as she pictured Kythe's Elise in the kitchen at 
Annesley Lodge. 

"If you will kindly pack me things for one night," said 
he, "I will meantime give Anna a cheque and my orders, 
and send for a fly. I will also take some sandwiches, for 
I may not be able to get anything to eat in the early hours 
of the morning. I shall just have time to communicate 
with Scotland Yard as I go through. Please hojd your- 
self in readiness to come to me should I telegraph in 
course of to-morrow. You understand' that my desire* 
is that nothing* of this' adventure should transpire." 

She assured him of her understanding and gratitude; 
but felt bound to urge that she thought he was not in a 
condition for a night journey. 

He replied in his old style, that strength for the burden 
laid upon him would be given, and turned away with his 
usual air of * cold distance. 

But to Frieda the words no longer sounded like cant. 
She had seen beyond. 



CHAPTER XXm 

FOUND 

Just because I was thrice as old 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide 
Each was naught to each, must I be told? 

We were fellow-mortals — naught beside? 
No, indeed! — For trod above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And create! the love to reward the love. 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake. 

Robert Browning. 

It was still raining, in the early grey daylight, when 
Wilmot Cunliffe stepped from the train out upon the 
wet platform of the deserted junction. 

The train stopped there only to pick up the mails of 
the district, and he was the solitary passenger to alight. 

The station-master, turning from a short colloquy with 
the guard, stared in surprise at the neat, Londonified 
man standing up, bleak and haggard, in the unbecoming 
dawn-light. 

What could be his business among the rows of four- 
roomed tenements, occupied by railway men, , which 
stretched out in monotonous ugliness about the line? 

"Can I direct you, sir?" he asked civilly enough, in 
reply to the unspoken question in CunlinVs eyes. 

Cunliffe had prepared his inquiry in the train during 
the sleepless hours of his journey. Some luggage had 
been wrongly labelled — it was valuable luggage — and he 
had come to make inquiries. He was a solicitor — card 
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produced — and wished to know whether they were right 
in supposing that the trunks had been labelled to Armlaih, 
via Abersyllydd. 

The station-master adjusted glasses, looked at the 
card, and then at Cunliffe. 

"Miss Grenvil West is probably known hereabouts," 
said Cunliffe; "but she did not, I believe, travel by this 
line yesterday. I wish to find out, on her behalf, whether 
her luggage did so." 

"I can't give it to yer, yer know," said the station- 
master doubtfully, blinking over his spectacles 

"Certainly not. That would be highly irregular. 
I merely wish to know whether the things are here, for 
the information of Miss West." 

"Well, they are here. Came down by the express. 
Mr. West, he wired over from Armlath to know if she was 
here yesterday; but she wasn't, and so I told him." 

"Did you tell him her trunks were here ?" 

"Well, no; time the message come, I didn't rightly 
know they was here." 

With a breath of relief Cunliffe stood staring along the 
metals, thinking closely. "By what road," he said after 
a pause, "would a motor from London be most likely to 
approach this junction ?" 

"Well," said the man doubtfully, taking off his cap 
to scratch his head, "we're not on the London road to 
anywheres, not here, yer know. If the young lady was 
motoring to Glowder, for instance, they'd not pass within 
fifteen mile of this here." 

"Indeed!" He paused irresolute. Suppose the car 
had already reached Glowder ? How could he ascertain ? 

He took a road map from his pocket. "Kindly assist 
me," said he, walking to the wall, against which he propped 
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the unfolded map. "Indicate, if you will be so good, the 
last considerable towns through which a motor would be 
likely to pass." 

The man was slow, but not stupid. After a while he 
indicated the route, and the towns, one seven, the other 
about twenty miles backward on the line of travel. 

"How soon could a telegram be sent?" 

The man hesitated. There was no telegraph at the 
junction except that belonging to the line. The post 
office clerk in the town would certainly not be at his post 
before eight. It was now 5.S0. 

"Could I send a message along the line to the police 
at Ranstow to ask if a car of a certain number went 
through yesterday ? " 

The man thought it doubtful whether the Ranstow 
police would be on the alert at that hour, though nominally 
he supposed they ought to be. He made a suggestion. 

"Come to my place, and let my missus get you a cup 
o' tea, and then take a rest for a couple o' hours. Then 
you could get your message through with no trouble at 
all. And Giles Howe, he'll be down by then — comes 
fifteen mile all summer through, with a cargo of vegetables 
for the seven-twenty-two up-train. He'd be as like as 
not to take note of any car he seen about." 

Cunliffe accepted the offer, with the proviso that he was 
to be wakened in time to interview Giles Howe, who was 
due to appear at a quarter-past seven. They reached 
the man's snug cottage, where his wife had already cooked 
his early breakfast — what he called his "snack." Cunliffe 
shared it, and went up to lie upon a spare bed for an hour, 
refreshed in body, though still horribly anxious in mind. 

He needed no calling, but was up and at the station again 
in time to see Giles Howe arrive with a huge wagon covered 
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in black tarpaulin, which was unloaded by himself, a 
chattering porter, and a boy retained by the carrier as he 
passed through the place. 

"Is my cawffee ready ?" asked Giles, wiping his brow, 
when the unlading was complete. "I've got to be off in 
two-twos this marnin' an* hire a extry hoss to git me back 
to the * Barry Coat 9 as soon as may be." 

"What's up at the *Barry Coat'?" asked the station- 
master. 

"Motoring gent got caught in the rain," said Giles, 
sitting down where he was to attack the breakfast which 
the young porter now brought. The rain had ceased, 
and the clouds were beginning to show signs of 
breaking. 

"Motoring gent with a lady, so they tells me," said 
Giles, after a long draught. "The rain stopped 'em, or 
they lost their way. They was bound for here, and I'm 
to bring her things along back with me." 

Cunliffe looked at the station-master and almost 
trembled with eagerness as Giles Howe fumbled in his 
pocket and brought out a visiting-card. It bore the name 
of Kythe West. On the back was written, in Verinder's 
hand — 

"Please deliver to bearer the trunks marked K. G. W." 

"This the noos you wanted, sir?" asked the station- 
master. Cunliffe nodded. 

He turned to Giles Howe. "Can you take me to the 
* Barry Coat' with you?" he asked. "I am anxious 
concerning the safety of the lady." 

"Lard love yer, she's safe enough with Mrs. George," 
said Howe cheerfully, "and with the young gent too, as 
might be a dook, so free with his money." 

It was not difficult to arrange to get taken back by the 
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carrier, who eagerly assured him that with the extry hoss 
he should git there by half-past ten. 

While arrangements were being completed Cunliffe 
went to the post office to wire a message to Frieda, whose 
anxiety he had promised to relieve as soon as possible. 

He was in a state of profound bewilderment, not able 
to understand what could have happened. Why send for 
the luggage, which was safe at the junction? Surely it 
would have been far easier to motor themselves to Aber- 
syllydd, than to send a carrier fifteen miles to fetch the 
things? Even were the car disabled, they could have 
hired a horse to take them. It seemed to him that it 
could mean only one thing — Tony must have succeeded 
during the day in persuading Kythe to the elopement 
which he had thought of as the only way out of their 
dilemma. 

Before leaving home Cunliffe had dictated to Frieda 
a short letter addressed to Uncle Nicky, to the effect that 
Kythe was not quite well, and that they had perusaded her 
at the eleventh hour to postpone her journey. It was 
agreed between Frieda and himself that if he wired "Post" 
she should send this letter to Glowder. It was further 
agreed that if he had news, his message should be "An- 
nesley." If the news was good, "Annesley Lodge," and 
that if all was well, the one word "April" should appear. 
He now sent only the word "Annesley." He did not wire 
"Post," for were it true that the two had decided upon 
flight it was of no avail to write lies to keep Mr. West 
quiet. 

The journey with Giles Howe seemed to him to last a 
hundred years. He knew there was no cause to fume, for, 
havng sent for her things, Kythe was not likely to leave the 
"Barry Coat" without them. Giles related, over and 
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over again, at intervals, the thrilling story of how, as he 
passed the inn "in tjie powerin* rain," he heard himself 
hailed, and there was the landlord and the young gent, as 
handsome as paint, standing there under an umbrella, 
and offering him fabulous sums to go and come in as quick 
a time as possible. Yet in spite of such enlivenment, 
the journey was long, dull, distressing. What was he 
going to say to Tony when they came face to face ? What 
to her? 

If only he had been a man of strong physique! Heaven, 
how in that moment he longed for muscle! His eyes 
dwelt hungrily on the long whip, with its strong curly 
lash, which Giles Howe flourished over the horses' flanks. 
What could he, wretched weakling, say or do that should 
convince Tony of sin? What could he, plain, dull, 
middle-aged, say or do that should prove a counter at- 
traction to persuade his one ewe lamb? 

Pictures of her rose and floated before his mental vision 
with awful clarity. He saw her sitting curled up before 
the drawing-room fire, in her Puritan gown, lifting her 
limpid eyes to his face — pushing her foot to and fro over 
the hearthrug — her little, little foot. He felt again the 
light touch of her hand in his own on the last evening, 
when she had sat by his chair and told him how she 
regretted leaving his house. She had thanked him, 
actually thanked him, for what he had done for her! 
That sounded so wild that he felt inclined for mad laughter. 
. . . And because Tony was young and strong and full of 
animal spirits and vigour, he could command what Wilmot 
Cunliffe would have died to gain! 

"Yon's the 'Barry Coat/" said Giles Howe 

The faded shield with the barry of six, argent and gules, 
flapped in the wind before the old inn It looked a mean 
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place to shelter the fairest head in all the world. To and 
fro, before the door, Verinder was pacing, with a cigar. 

Cunliffe felt a storm of excitement surge about him. 
He "saw red" for a minute or two, and shrank back in 
his corner, under the tarpaulin tilt, to recover the breath 
which came gaspingly. 

As he perceived the wagon approaching, Tony flung 
away his smoke, and advanced, calling out — 

"Got 'em ? You've been a confounded time about it." 

Cunliffe stood up, and slowly descended from his place 
to the ground. There he straightened his thin form, 
and looked steadily at Tony. 

And Tony, in the sudden shock of astonishment, turned 
scarlet. 

"What the dickens " 

"Am I here for ? To fetch Miss West," said Cunliffe, 
glad and proud to hear that he was employing quite an 
ordinary tone. "Is she within?" 

"Yes, she is; but I don't suppose you can see her." 

"Indeed? Why so?" 

A pause. Then, low and ashamed, "She's — hurt." 

"Hurt!" The pang that darted through him was 
concealed. His manner was one indignant interrogative. 

"Look here," Tony was staring at him as if he were a 
miraculous appearance, "what I want to know at once is, 
how you came here." 

"From Abersyllydd, in the carrier's cart. Now tell me 
what has happened." 

"An accident, that's all I persuaded Miss West to 
motor to the junction, instead of training. We lost our 
way — I should say I lost the way. The machine had 
been going badly for a couple of hours or more — an un- 
expectedly steep hill — Oh, confound! The long and short 
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of it is that the axle broke. I had got the thing shut up, 
on account of the rain. She was thrown sideways, and 
the window glass cut an artery in her arm. By the 
greatest good luck, just as I was in despair, a doctor rode 
by. He fixed up the thing all right, and then rode on, 
fetched horses, and brought us here. I don't know what 
her people must be thinking. I knew neither the name 
nor the address, and, as she was unconscious, I could not 
send any message." 

"What is the latest news — how is Miss West this morn- 

ing?" 

"The nurse, whom the doctor fetched from somewhere 
— out of his pocket, I think — says she is better than she 
could have thought possible. She — she had a blow on the 
head, as well as the cut, and one could not tell . . . but the 
doctor has not been here this morning yet, so, of course, I 
have not seen her." 

"Of course. Now tell me how you came to be so 
careless of her — not only of her health, but of her reputa- 
tion. How dared you presume " 

Tony held up his hand with a quick gesture. "If you 
take that tone, come where we can talk privately," said 
he, with manifest annoyance. 

Cunliffe felt the veins in his temples beating, but he 
controlled himself, and followed the young man into the 
small sanded bar, and beyond it to a quaint, charming 
old parlour, panelled in rich black oak. 

"It was only a freak," began Tony, before the other 
could speak. "We never meant anybody to know of it. 
With any luck, we should have got to the junction all 
right, picked up her luggage, and she would have reached 
her uncle, or whoever he is, and nobody the wiser but our 
two selves." Something in the quality of the other 
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man's silence, and the look he bent on him, caused him to 
continue — unwisely — 

"Of course, I shall ask her to marry me now — I could 
do no less. You need not look at me as if I were a black- 
guard." 

"Oh," said Cunliffe slowly, "so you really are going to 
do her the honour — which, I gather from your words, you 
have so far omitted — of asking her to be your wife. That 
seems overwhelming generosity." 

The contempt his voice and words expressed, lashed 
Tony. 

"Kindly remember," said he, "in judging me, that Miss 
West is herself engaged, and has known all along of my 
engagement and my impending marriage." 

"And you took advantage of the trust so engendered 
to put her into a compromising position?" 

"This is preposterous. Nobody could have foreseen 
the result of a harmless expedition such as ours. And 
I have told you that I am prepared to face what I see to 
be the consequences. I will marry her." 

"I trust," said Cunliffe, trembling with rage, but 
commanding his voice, "that we may find some less un- 
pleasant way out of the difficulty for Miss West." 

"Look here, I fail altogether to see why you come 
hectoring me like this," burst out Verinder angrily. " Miss 
West is perfectly independent of you, for all I know " 

"And of you also, I trust — I may say I pray," said Cun- 
liffe, with an impressiveness so unlooked for that Tony 
for moment had really nothing to say. 

"Had Miss West not come to stay in my house she 
would not have come across you," went on the cold, 
relentless voice. "She had every reason to suppose 
you a gentleman. I could have informed her to the 
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contrary, but there are things one does not say to young 
ladies, and even I imagined that your engagement pro- 
tected her, she being my guest. At any rate, I shall 
not leave her again until I see her safe with her friends." 

"As you please/* said Tony rudely. And he muttered 
something about a meddling old fossil. 

The altercation was broken into by the clattering of 
the doctor's horse into the yard. As by mutual consent 
they ceased wrangling and went out to greet him. The 
staid aspect and precise manner of Cunliff e was a guarantee 
to the new-comer that all was right as regarded the young 
lady. He accepted him without question as a relative, 
and addressed his remarks to him largely, ignoring 
Tony. 

The blow on the head was quite trifling, he said, and 
he had every hope that the cut would heal favourably. 
He was now going upstairs to see his patient, and expected 
to be able to say that after another night's rest she might 
proceed on her journey. 

He went upstairs, and returned with this favourable 
opinion confirmed. There was neither delirium nor 
fever. Miss West was much better, and after lunch she 
might see her friends for a few minutes. 

When the doctor was gone, and Tony stood in the yard 
lighting a fresh cigarette, he turned suddenly to Cunliffe. 

"I shall see her first," he said. 

"Oh no," said Cunliffe with composure, "you will not. 
I shall do that. Not for five minutes longer than necessary 
shall she remain under the delusion that she is in your 
power — that the only way out of an unpleasant situation 
is for her to marry the man who is responsible for it." 

"Going to offer yourself as an alternative?" said Tony, 
with studied insolence. 
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"No," said Cunliffe; "that is a height of concet and 
folly of which I concede you the monopoly." 

It was obviously not possible for them to endure each 
other's society in this mood, and Tony turned on his heel 
and left the churchwarden to his own reflections. 

These took various practical forms. First Cunliffe 
went to Mrs. George and gave her clearly to understand 
that he was responsible for all expense connected with 
Miss West's stay. He made minute inquiries about means 
of transit, the nearest telegraph office, and various things 
of the kind, and finally ordered a chaise to be in readiness 
to drive him to the telegraph office, in a village two miles 
distant, at four o'clock. 

Then he went into the oak parlour and sat down to 
write a note to Kythe. 

"Dear Miss West, — The doctor has, I understand, 
told you that I arrived here early this morning, to place 
myself at your disposal. You will remember that when 
I took leave of you at Annesley Lodge, I told you that 
I should always hold myself in readiness to do you service. 
Let me at once set your mind at rest " 

The letter was never completed, for, glancing up, at 
some slight movement, he saw Kythe standing in the dark 
oaken doorway. 

For a minute time stood still as he looked at her star- 
pale face, and into her dilated eyes. The distress, the 
strain in her expression, was evident and to him excruci- 
ating. 

She wore one of her wonderful, nameless garments, 
to him so unknown, so novel, as to seem the habiliments 
of a creature of another sphere. The prevailing tone of 
it was a silvery grey green, and that, together with her 
white face and the dark setting of the old room, made 
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him think of her as drowning— as struggling in some flood 
from which she stretched out her hands to him to save her. 
The loose nature of the sleeves left the doctor's bandages 
undisturbed, and with her unhurt arm she leaned upon the 
shoulder of her nurse, who walked beside her. 

She was speaking — her voice was like a ay to him. 
"I heard you were here — I had to come — he is not in 
the room, is he?" 

Somehow his feet carried him across the floor to her, 
and she had withdrawn her clinging hand from the nurse 
to grasp at his arm with it. 

"Nobody is in the room but me," he said tenderly. 

She gave a gasp, then a laugh, then looked up shyly 
under her lashes. "How did you get here? On the 
wings of the wind? You are wonderful. Wonderful! 
Is Frieda here?" 

"I can summon her in a few hours, if you need her. 
But let us talk a little first. You should lie down, should 
you not?" 

"Yes, sir, that she ought," said the nurse eagerly. 
"She ought not to be downstairs. But she see the other 
gentleman go off down the road, and nothing would do 
but she must see you. Come now, lovie, let me lay you 
down." 

Kythe had made a great effort, and she turned faint. 
Cunliffe put his arms about her, quietly upholding her 
while the nurse, who had not noticed her change of colour, 
went to the capacious old sofa, and there disposed the 
pillows, of which her arms were full. Cunliffe thought 
of the other moment of his life — the time when the mob 
menaced her, and he had snatched her and thrust her out- 
side the school window. He remembered the mad ex- 
hilaration of that moment, the sense of adventure, of 
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knight-errant, that had coursed through his sober veins. 

She trusted him as if he had been her father, and the 
thought was so sweet that it dizzied his brain, and he 
felt something like corresponding faintness in himself. 
With a huge effort he pulled himself together, helped her 
with loving care to cross the room, and laid her down on 
the prepared couch, himself drawing over her the Indian 
shawl the nurse held. 

"She promised, if I let her come down, she would take 
her broth here," said the kind woman. She went to the 
door, took the cup from Mrs. George, who waited outside, 
and stood by while, with slow movements Kythe drank 
the contents, her eyes fixed wistfully on Cunliffe, all the 
time. 

That done, the nurse turned, and left her,with a nodded 
"Half an hour, now — not a minute longer!" 

The door shut. Cunliffe brought his chair quite near 
to the head of the couch. She spoke before he had time 
to collect his whirling thoughts. 

"You don't — you don't think I'm wicked — do you ?"- 

His eyes met hers steadily. "What did I tell you the 
other night? To me you are queen. You can do no 
wrong." 

The tears rushed to her eyes. She snatched her hand- 
kerchief, held it up, turned away her face. 

"What made you come?" she gasped at .ength. 

"They telegraphed from Glowder that you had not 
arrived. I guessed what must have happened. I came 
to make sure. I thought it just possible that you might 
have eloped together — have decided to cut the knot of 
your difficulties by a runaway marriage. But in that 
case, you would have taken some luggage with you. 
I came to Abersyllydd to find out. It was quite simple." 
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She began to sob, deep, dry sobs that tore his heart. 
"Oh," she said, "we are not engaged — he has not said a 
word of — marriage." 

Cunliffe sat there, red and pale by turns. The tone, 
the words, told him something too dreadful for belief. 
She cared for Tony — really, deeply cared. He felt that 
in those few broken words she had entrusted her inmost 
soul to him. 

"My dear," he said, "I am here to do anything that 
seems best for you — to help you to the uttermost. That 
young — scoundrel — tells me he means to ask you to marry 
him " 

The outburst came then. 

"Yes! Yes! That is the dreadful part— what I 
feared! He feels he ought! Oh, you didn't tell him he 
ought, did you ? Surely you can't be as narrow as that ?" 

He spoke in a queer, heartbroken way, as if he thought 
aloud — 

"Narrow? Narrow, you would call it? To tell a 
criminal — a wretched criminal, that he deserves the 
throne?" 

She was silent. Something in his manner or his words 
had arrested her. She dried away the fast-pouring tears. 
She seemed not to care that she had given way so com- 
pletely before him, to feel wholly assured of his compre- 
hension, his capacity to make allowance. 

"I came to explain," he said, when he could speak 
more steadily. "I came to assure you that you are not 
the least in his power. If you wish to refuse him, you 
can do so with freedom. Nobody will ever know of this 
escapade." 

As he spoke the words he stopped short with a start. 
Tony had entered the garden, overlooked by the room in 
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which they sat, and, hearing voices, had hurried to the 
window. 

"Here is Verinder," gasped Cunliffe hastily. And he 
saw the girl stiffen visibly, and sit up, slipping her feet 
to the ground. Without rising from his place af her side, 
he bent down and rearranged the covering over her knees. 
Tony passed a leg over the sill and came into the room 
without delay. 

"This is great," said the young man, in a voice de- 
terminedly pleasant. "I am so glad things are no worse. 
Have you any headache? Hallo! Tears! Has the 
churchwarden been rating you? Look here, Kythe, 
I trust you have told him that we are going to be married, 
you and I?" 

"Certainly I have told him nothing of the kind," 
said Kythe, in a very still voice. "Let us speak of some- 
thing more interesting. Have you taken any steps to 
get your motor mended?" 

Tony crossed the room, fetched a chair, and, carrying 
it slowly back, took a seat and looked steadily at the girl. 

"It is of no use to tell me that this unspeakable prig 
has not been rating you, because I can see that he has — 
you've been crying," he said, unable to keep a savage note 
out of his voice. "What concern is it of his, what you 
and I choose to do? We are engaged " 

"We are not," said Kythe distinctly. 

Cunliffe cleared his throat with his accustomed trick 
of manner. "Before you pursue this subject, Mr. Ver- 
inder, I must ask you to listen to me a moment. Last 
night Miss West's people telegraphed to my house to 
inquire where she was. I had a fairly accurate idea as to 
what might have happened, and I therefore took it upon 
myself to send an answering message to the effect that 
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she was not quite well, and that we had persuaded her to 
defer her journey. I have also left a letter with Miss 
Medway, to be forwarded if necessary, stating the same 
thing. I have ascertained from the station-master at 
Abersyllydd that the fact of the luggage having arrived 
is not known to Mr. West. Miss West's friends are 
under no apprehension on her account, believing her to 
be, as indeed she is, still under my care. You cannot put 
any kind of pressure on her. There is no need for her to 
accept you as a bad way out of a bad business. She is 
free, and nobody will ever know of this regrettable bus- 
iness, save her intimate friend, Miss Medway, myself, and 
you. I do you the justice to admit that I believe such a 
story will be safe in your hands." 

The thin, inexpressive voice ceased, and there was a 
queer silence in the room. 

It seemed as if a thrill passed through both his hearers. 
It was a totally unexpected development of the situation 
—one of which neither of them could have deemed this 
man capable. 

jP "You won't let that make any difference, will you, 
Kythe?" asked Tony at length; and now he spoke in 
his most winning tones. "In present company, pro- 
testations are out of place, "he said impressively, "but 
I only say to you — after yesterday you can't reasonably 
refuse — remember the primrose wood!" 

The colour rushed up and flooded the girl's white, 
haunted face. For the first time she turned her head so 
as to face Tony fully. "I do — I do refuse! I refuse 
because of the primrose wood! Just because of that . . . 
and now, I am feeling so sick and faint, I must ask you 
not to say any more. Go away, please. I do not want 
to see you again. Good-bye." 
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^n her dire need of support she grasped Cunliffe's 
hand, which, like all else he possessed, seemed to be there 
just where she needed it. He felt the desperate force of 
the small, hot fingers, and knew the scene must be ended 
at once. 

Rising, he looked earnestly at the young man, whose 
face had grown dark with a mixture of feeling. Without 
saying a word, he made an expressive sign, an appeal. 
His look and gesture said, "If you have any good feeling, 
you will, you must, spare her just now." 

Tony understood. He was furious. He felt inclined 
to curse Cunliffe, to break out into angry protest, to 
vindicate himself, to reproach Kythe. And yet, some- 
thing in Cunliffe's cut-and-dried dignity was too strong 
for him. He quivered and writhed, but he choked back 
the things he had been going to say. 

"When you're well, Kythe, I shall have to ask you to 
listen to me again," he said. He knew his voice sounded 
sulky. He could not help that. He had sense to see that, 
whatever happened later, he had no choice but to leave 
the field to Cunliffe then. He wavered a moment, half 
turned to go — yearning, with a new, violent longing, 
for a look of forgiveness, of relenting from Kythe. But 
she had laid down her head and closed her eyes. She did 
not seem to care whether he went or stayed. 

He walked out, quietly closing the door behind him. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ANOTHER WAY OF LOVE 

In the eye of life's all-seeing sun, 

We shall behold a something we have done; 

Shall, of the work together we have wrought 

Beyond our aspiration and our thought, 

Some not unworthy issue yet receive; 

For love is fellow-service, I believe. 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 

The day seemed to Frieda as if it were going to 
last forever. She had hardly closed her eyes all night, 
thinking alternately of Kythe's danger, and of the hardly 
convalescent Cunliffe enduring the prolonged discomfort 
of a night journey. 

Where and under what circumstances was Kythe 
spending that night? 

She could not hide from herself the fact that when at 
first the telegram arrived from Glowder, confirming all 
the servants' gossip in iso serious a manner, she had 
wavered in her belief in her friend. It was Cunliffe's 
calm faith which had brought her back to a more clear- 
sighted view of things. Kythe, she now felt assured, 
might have embarked on some mad prank, but had never 
consented to any deliberate plan which included wrong- 
doing. 

There was room, notwithstanding, for a very far- 
reaching anxiety. 

The curiosity of the children at breakfast was hard to 
parry. 
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Where was pa ? Gone away on very special business ? 
Why had he not bid them good-bye? Why was Anna 
going ? Anna said that Miss Medway had poisoned pa's 
mind against a faithful servant. She had a not gained as 
much as she hoped to do by this statement; for the chil- 
dren had very little liking for her and no sympathy. 
They had by very slow degrees, and quite unconsciously 
to themselves, been brought under the influence of 
Frieda's unswerving consistency. Anna would, when 
nobody was by, give them things they ought not to have. 
On the other hand, if she were in a bad temper, she told 
tales of them, and got them into trouble. Frieda never 
allowed them anything not sanctioned by authority, but 
on the other hand, she was never moved by caprice. 
They always knew what to expect from her, and what 
they expected was justice and kindness. 

They did not know that the trust they felt in their 
small, half-awakened natures, was dawning into love for 
their sweet-tempered, patient, sensible ruler. But, never- 
theless, this was the case. They were not a bit sorry 
that Anna was leaving; indeed Charles openly advanced 
the theory that pa had found out some of Anna's sneaky 
ways, and put a stop to it. 

Just after breakfast, earlier than she had dared to hope 
for news, came the telegram — just the one word "An- 
nesley." That meant news. He was already in touch 
with the fugitives. This was most satisfactory, as far 
far as it went. His journey had hitherto been suc- 
cessful. 

She controlled herself to wait once more — endured 
much sour impertinence from the departing Anna, saw 
her safely off the premises, and went down to what was 
still known as the village to engage the temporary services 
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of a competent woman whom they employed from time 
to time. 

As the afternoon wore on, her restlessness grew very 
hard to bear. She went to sit in the garden, the weather 
being very fine after twelve hours' rain, and the gravel 
before the house quite dry. It was of no use to try to 
amuse herself with her pen. Her thoughts were all 
concentrated upon one subject. So she devoted herself 
to the smocking of a little frock she was making for Lou- 
isa; and her fingers flew, while her thoughts travelled, so 
far that she did not hear a footstep coming down the iron 
staircase, and started violently as she looked up to see 
Ivan Earnscliffe approaching. 

She knew that she blushed from brow to throat as she 
sprang up and advanced to meet him. The difficulties 
of her position smote her forcibly. What was she to say 
to him? 

He saw the signs of acute confusion, and forgot to wonder 
what was their cause in an instant recognition of the 
charm of their effect. It had not occurred to him that 
Frieda could look so pretty as she did at that moment. 

"Why, what is the matter?" he said, smiling for the 
first time in many hours of bitter mortification and de- 
pression. "You look as if I had caught you in the or- 
chard." 

"I feel so much for your — disappointment," she fal- 
tered. "Miss West is not here." 

He stood arrested. "Not here? I did not understand 
that she thought of leaving — the night before last I be- 
lieve she had no such immediate intention." 

Frieda was trying to think, all in a minute, with this 
troubling personality at her elbow. She dare not say 
that Kythe had been summoned by telegram, for he must 
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then assume that she had gone straight to Glowder, 
and confusion might ensue. Yet how else give a rational 
reason for her abrupt departure? 

"Mr. Cunliffe had to go away on business," she fal- 
tered. "And she had visits to pay. I — I think Mr. 
Grenvil West wants her at Glowder, and she had to — 
to go elsewhere first." 

"Do you know where she has gone? Is she in Lon- 
don?" 

"Oh no, I am sure she is not in London. I am not 
quite sure " 

His eyes were searching her through and through. 
"Was there a quarrel, Miss Medway?" he asked very 
gently. 

" A quarrel ? Between Kythe and me ? Oh no ! That 
is — we did disagree a little, after you went, that night . . . 
but we did not quarrel. I assure you she did not leave 
because of anything I said." 

"I feared that you might have — might have taken 
up cudgels on my hehalf," he said hesitatingly. 

"You may put it out of your mind. You know Kythe 
comes to sudden decisions." 

He looked round, and sank into a garden chair some- 
what wearily. 

"I did not come to badger her any more," he said. 
"I came to tell her that she might be comfortable in her 
mind concerning me. I thought it would interest her 
to know that, throughout, she was right, and I 
wrong." 

Frieda looked at him with all her soul in the moor- 
pools. "Peat-water in sunshine" was the thought that 
whisked through Ivan's fancy. 

"How was she right?" asked the girl breathlessly. 
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"In believing that I did not really love her," said 
Earnscllffe deliberately. 

"Oh!" cried Frieda, as if he had hurt her. 

"It is a fact. Her instinct was the truer. She was 
not sure. I thought I was. She withdrew, for a test. 
For a time I thought the test was working in the direction 
of making me more mad about her than ever. But on 
the day of the bazaar I found out that exactly the other 
thing was happening. When she failed to keep her 
appointment to lunch with me — when she accused me 
of being after her money — when she defied me out here 
in the garden the other night — I thought that she was 
treating me abominably — that was the sentiment that 
filled my mind. I said, "Here am I, doing everything 
she tells me, her subject, her slave — and she is treating 
me inexcusably!'" 

"Well?" 

"Well, don't you see that was just it? My thinking 
that justified her, up to the hilt. If I had really been 
the man — the devout lover — I should never have con- 
sidered my own feelings for a moment. I should only 
have thought of her. She tried me, and I did not stand 
the test. That's all." 

"Well!" said Frieda helplessly, and the inflection of 
her two "wells" was so different that they might have 
formed a lesson in elocution. 

"Don't you agree?" said Earnscliffe. 

"It seems to me to be just hair-splitting," was the 
rather disdainful reply. "I think I know another rea- 
son — or theory — a better one than yours." 

"Let us have it," he said; and there was no doubting 
the interest in his voice 

"You may say I can be no judge," said Frieda, "be- 
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cause I have no persona, experience *n iove affairs — my 
life consists of just earning the means to support it — 
there is no money for extras. But my own little trivial 
thought has always been that love has to be on two sides. 
I think it is like the building of an arch. It rises up on 
the one side and on the other, nearer, nearer — each 
building is insecure — is inclined to one side, leaning, 
leaning always nearer to the corresponding thing, but 
never certain of itself — never safe — till the keystone 
drops into place, and the arch is one." 

Ivan's clear, deep eyes were fixed upon her. Her own 
were diligently bent upon the work she held, while her 
fingers flew to and fro. "And what," he said coaxingly, 
"what is the keystone?" 

"The — the — I suppose it to be — the moment when 
they find out," said Frieda, very low. 

"The moment when they find out," repeated Ivan 
gravely. He paused a moment, and then said it again, 
with the air of a man much surprised — of one who makes 
a discovery, "The moment when they find out!" 

The quiet in the suburban garden was unbroken. Mr. 
Jupp was off duty for an hour or two, the children were 
out for a walk, Anna was a thing of the past. To Frieda 
came a curious illusion, as though the silent seconds had 
been great drops of glowing coloured wine, that fell, one 
by one, quivering, into a cup that held them jealously, 
joyfully. 

Ivan, leanmg forward, his arms on his knees, took up 
one of her skeins of coloured flax thread and stroked it 
softly between his fingers. 

"Do you think," he said in a very low voice, "that it 
is possible for the arch to be in building, and for neither 
side of it to be conscious until that psychological in- 
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stunt, the instant when the keystone falls into place?" 

" Oh yes, " said Frieda, her fingers flying, her eyes glued 
to her work, her tone resolutely light. "I think that 
might be possible — do you?" 

Again there was quite a long gap of slowly falling, 
rainbow seconds before he replied; and again there was 
that note of astonishment in his voice. "Yes," he said, 
"I think it might be true. I think all manner of things 
might be true. I think life is more many-sided than 
I imagined, and that love has more hiding-places than 
anybody could possibly dream of." 

"Yes, that is true," softly said the girl. "I have 
been having a practical demonstration of that, in Mr. 
Cunliffe himself." 

"What!" Ivan sat bolt upright with great sudden- 
ness. "The Egyptian mummy! Oh; surely not! And 
he is your cousin, too, is he not ? A widower with three 
children, double your age — he could not dare " 

The girl laughed outright. "Oh, it is not I who have 
inspired him," she said merrily. "He would no more 
fall in love with me than with his breakfast-table, or his 
garden-lawn, or any of the other things he sees every day." 

"You don't mean to tell me," gasped the young man 
in a hasty undertone, "that he got caught too? In the 
universal pitfall? Poor devil!" 

"I don't think he feels himself a poor devil at all," 
replied Frieda seriously. "I believe it has made him 
perfectly happy. It is curious that you should have 
said what you did just now about the devout lover — 
he who hopes for no return. It does not enter into Mr. 
Cunliffe's head that Kythe could — could — be the other 
side of his arch — the very fact that he is able to love her, 
and perhaps serve her, is enough for him." 
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"Is it?" said Ivan shortly. "He may think so, for 
a time. 

"Somehow I believe," she timidly ventured, "that 
he will think so always.' 9 

"Well, let us hope he may,' said Ivan sceptically. 
"As for me, I have done with that kind of love. I am 
going to try another kind altogether. I am going to look 
for the other half of the arch. But the world is wide — 
and besides, I have been wasting my building material. 
I may never now be able to build high enough to reach 
the keystone." 

Frieda gave only a divided attention to what might 
have been a dangerous moment. She had heard a 
double knock at the front door, and she leapt to her 
feet. 

"Excuse me," she faltered, "I am expecting a telegram 
— I won't be a minute." She ran to the stairs, but was 
intercepted by a maid who came out with the envelope 
in her hand. Frieda snatched it, and read it as she stood 
there on the steps, Ivan watching her from the garden. 
It was a long message from Cunliffe, and told her to come 
to him at once, that is, by the earliest train next day. 
(The night train did not stop at the small wayside station 
which was nearest to the "Barry Coat.") It also bade 
her post a letter to Mr. Grenvil West, to say that Kythe 
would arrive in a day or two — that she had been hurt in 
a motor accident, but it was not serious, and she was 
rapidly recovering. The answer was prepaid. 

"Will you forgive me?" she asked gently of Ivan. 
"I must send an answer to this." 

She went into the house, and Ivan sat waiting in the 
garden alone for what seemed a long time. At last there 
emerged a maid with a tea-tray. She brought him a note. 
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"I am so sony to desert you, bat I must leave home 
to-morrow by the seven o'clock train, and I have prep- 
arations to make, so I will ask you to have tea without 
me. I may be seeing Miss West, and I will tell her what 
you came to say. I do not expect to be away longer than 
a week or two, and when I come back I shall ask you to 
read some more of my stuff — will you? 

"GOTTFRIEDA MfiDWAY." 

He stood, holding the paper, not quite realizing how 
he felt. There was an inclination to be hurt at her re- 
treat, and at being left like this. But Ivan was a quick- 
witted man, and he realized that something — some 
private agitation — lay behind her abrupt disappearance. 
She had been awaiting the telegram. Something was 
going on. She said that she should perhaps see Kythe. 
What could it mean? Cunliffe also was away, which 
was, he gathered, a somewhat unusual thing. 

Well, it was no concern of his, but it enabled him to 
bear the girl's desertion with equanimity, more especially 
as she gave him a chance to keep up communication 
through the medium of her literary efforts. As he drank 
a cup of tea all alone in the garden he wondered what 
Kythe West's future was going to be. What could be 
the end of her many flirtations? Where, he wondered, 
was Verinder, and was he the man she would ultimately 
marry? 

At any rate, so far as he, Ivan, was concerned, that 
affair was done with. He knew, as he rose from the gar- 
den chair, and took his hat to depart, that he would not 
again engage himself to Kythe, even should such a course 
be open to him. He had seen a glimpse of something 
else — a vision of a deep, endless treasure, which perhaps, 
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after a decent interval, might be his, which was, at all 
costs, worth striving for. 

It was a new way of love, and his whole spirit glowed 
with the charm of it. He wrote a word for Frieda, and 
left it as he departed. 

"Let me tell you how much I am in sympathy with you. 
I know that something is distressing or agitating you. 
If there should be anything I could do, please let me know 
— you have already done so surpassingly much for me, 
that it would be only tit for tat. 

"May I ask you to let me know when you come back ? 
It would be to me most interesting to hear more of your 
literary ambitions. We might even do another lunch at 
Harrod's? What do you say? 

"Yours in sincerity, 

"Ivan Earnscliffe." 



CHAPTER XXV 

LOVE—OR HERO-WORSHIP? 

Did I love? 
Or did I only worship? 

Elusabbth Barrett Browning. 

It would have been hard for Frieda to say exactly what 
she expected to find when the train at last brought 
her into the little station where she was to conclude 
her journey. 

It had not been possible to put much that could allay 
her anxiety into a telegram; and her train left too early 
for the morning's post, so Cunliffe was unable to supple- 
ment his message with fuller news. She gathered that 
there really had been an accident, that Kythe was actually 
hurt, but not seriously. 

What more? What more? she restlessly asked of 
herself during the lonely hours of strain. 

She had had many arrangements to make — had written 
to Miss Dowling, the daily governess, to ascertain that 
she could come and stay at Annesley Lodge until her own 
return. Then had come the most difficult part of all 
she must go through — the announcing to old Miss Cun- 
liffe that she had been summoned by Mr. Cunliffe and 
must go. He had had the forethought to send his orders 
in two separate messages, so that she could show the old 
lady the one in which she was ordered to go. 

But the questions asked were hard to parry. 

"What's Wilmot doing there, I want to know?" 
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asked Wilmot's aunt spitefully. "Has he took leave 
of his senses, at his age, too? I'll be bound it's some 
freak of that crazy, flirting girl. Perhaps she has turned 
her thoughts to Wilmot now, seeing he'll be very com- 
fortable when I'm gone. But I'll see to it that she don't 
get much good out of my money — my money's for Charles, 
and I shall leave Wilmot a life interest; so you may 
tell her that much, if you think she'd be interested." 

Her temper was rendered more acid than usual by the 
sudden deposition of Anna. Declaring that there was 
now nobody to wait upon her, she had done all she could 
to give extra trouble. She had summoned the whole 
household to attend her, announcing that she meant to 
have a foot-bath — always a great event — and had been 
really vexed and disappointed to find that there were 
plenty of people to execute her orders, and that all in 
the house seemed to be going on well. 

But to have Frieda suddenly announcing that she was 
going to fly off, as the old lady phrased it, on the following 
morning, was really the last straw to a sorely tried selfish- 
ness. 

"I don't believe the message is from Wilmot at all. 
It is just a trick of yours, to slip away and join that girl, 
and get into mischief together," she muttered, stirring 
her wrinkled old feet about in the steaming water. 

"Well," said Frieda wearily, "I am afraid that, not- 
withstanding your suspicions, I must go, Miss Cunliffe. 
I have arranged everything with cook, ordered the din- 
ner for three days, and secured Miss Dowling to come 
and look after the children. Ethel is used to waiting on 
you, and I know she will do her best until I come back. 
I do not suppose I shall be long." 

"When next I see Wilmot I'll sift to the bottom of it 
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all, " was the fierce retort. " It's all of a piece. Between 
you, you've turned his brain, and in his youth he was as 
sensible a chap as ever stepped — I never come near any- 
body so ready to take good advice. To think what his poor 
dear wife would say to see him twisted around the finger 
of a couple of giddy girls, getting him to dismiss his old 
and trusted servant, and go gadding ahout all over the 
country! I tell you, I've lived too long! Never did 
I expect to see such a day as this." 

"I'm very sorry you should be vexed," said Frieda, 
still in her gentle, equable tones. "I am anxious about 
Mr. Cunliffe, for he ought not to have left home at all. 
He is far from well; but, as he told you, his business 
was urgent. I fear he may want me because he is not 
well enough to travel alone." 

This was a hypothesis which had not presented itself 
to the old lady, and it had the effect of arresting the flow 
of her eloquence, so as to admit of Frieda's leaving the 
room, which she wisely did not re-enter. 

Now that Anna was gone, there was nobody with whom 
Miss Cunliffe could discuss the iniquities of the two girls 
and her own wrongs, until the arrival of Miss Dowling, 
whom Frieda suspected of being ready to step into the 
place of gossip and confidante, if it could be done. 

However, there was no help for it. She must go, and 
Miss Dowling must come. She completed her prepara- 
tions, slept intermittently, and started in good time. 

Her train was an express for the greater portion of 
her journey; but to her it seemed to crawl. Days might 
have elapsed, to judge by her own feelings, when at last 
the train stopped, and she saw, to her relief, the spare, 
correct form of Mr. Cunliffe awaiting her. 

" Oh, do teH me, " were her first words, "she is hurt, but 
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not seriously? Is that so? I am consumed with anx- 
iety!" 

"Pray calm yourself, Miss Medway," he replied, so 
completely in his usual manner that a blessed sense of 
relief overswept her. "It is precisely so. Miss West is 
injured, but not seriously. I quite hope that a few days 
may see her restored to comparative health. This way. 
I have a — a conveyance — awaiting us." 

Frieda said no more. She quietly followed him to the 
small gate where the remarkable structure on four wheels, 
to which he had so cautiously referred, awaited them. 
Her modest trunk was placed beside the driver, and they 
set off to drive along deep lanes, fringed with primroses 
and dogviolets. 

Somehow it was a profound relief to find him so normal, 
to be addressed as Miss Medway, and urged to calm 
herself. It put the world back into its accustomed groove, 
and lessened the sense of general dislocation which she 
had felt of late. She said no word as they drove, but 
waited for him to speak, in the manner to which he and 
she had grown accustomed. He spoke at last. 

"It is natural that you should feel impatient to hear 
what has passed," he said, "but I am going to ask you to 
curb your impatience up to a certain point. I feel that 
Miss West will probably prefer herself to put you in 
possession of the facts of her adventure. I will therefore 
merely say that I was correct in my surmise. She had 
consented to allow Mr. Verinder to drive her to the junc- 
tion, and there had been an accident. She is now at a 
small, remote wayside inn, known as the * Barry Coat/ 
She has a nurse, and I am doing what I can for her com- 
fort." 

"I am sure you are. Oh, Mr, Cunliffe, if you could 
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know a little bit of the gratitude in my heart for you! 
I can never express to you what my feelings are — when, 
by my ill-considered invitation to Kythe, I have given 
you such trouble — put you to such expense " 

He raised his hand to stop the flow of her words. "No 
gratitude, if you please/' he said, with a note in his voice 
which she recognized as new. "There is very little I can 
do." 

His expression was pinched and hard, as always when he 
felt nervous. She realized that the topic must not be 
pursued. She asked the question which trembled on 
her tongue, "Where is Mr. Verinder?" 

"Mr. Verinder, with his broken car, has proceeded to 
Birmingham, where, I believe, it was made, and where he 
hopes to get it put into repair, 9 ' said Mr. Cunliffe calmly. 
"He left yesterday afternoon." 
^"That's a blessing," said Frieda fervently. 

Cunliffe cleared his throat, but did not reply. 

"Is it your plan for her to remain here until she can 
travel?" asked the girl. 

"It is. I shall myself return to London to-night by 
the express. I must go back to attend to somewhat 
urgent business, for the due execution of which I had 
no time to make adequate preparation. Moreover, it is 
necessary that I or you should be at Chadley, to post 
bulletins to Mr. West, and you are the person whose 
company she desires just now; so it seems best for me to 
go. My desire is that, in a few days* time, you should 
proceed to Glowder with Miss West— who will not be 
strong enough to travel alone — remain there one night* 
and then return to your duties." 4> 

"I will do that, or anything else you may arrange," 
said Frieda meekly. "I can never repay you, even by 
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the most exact attention to your wishes. I can only say 
I will do my very best." 

"I am obliged to you," he replied with dignity, 
and after a pause he added quietly, "I know by ex- 
perience that I may repose confidence in you." 

In days which came after the remembrance of those 
few words was a comfort to Frieda. It cost a severe 
effort to ask no more questions, but there was something 
in his face so grey and weary that she did succeed in 
refraining. She thought he had the aspect of one ex- 
hausted in conflict, yet victorious. 

In silence they arrived at the old inn with its faded 
sign. The day was windy, cold, and grey. Spring had 
stopped short, as in England it will. 

He guided her up the little dark, wavy staircase, and 
with no words indicated a door, himself passing on along 
the passage with a nod. 

Frieda, with no ceremony, opened the door and peeped 
in; and Kythe, from the depths of a big. chair where she 
reclined among pillows, uttered a little squeal of joy. 

The nurse rose, and passing noiselessly out, left the 
two girls together, ajid over all Kythe's face there burned 
a blush #hich seemed as if it must consume her. She 
bid her face in her friend's neck, as long ago in school days 
she had been wont to do during one of her frequent though 
brief periods of eclipse and disgrace. 

Frieda said nothing. The iiard judgment she had 
been inclined to pass upon the naughty girl seemed already 
to be melting, within the loving circle of a clinging arm. 
Kythe was ill—hurt— how could she be lectured now? 

It is. likely that the fact of this generous forbearance 
and silence on the part of both the persons to whom she 
had caused so much anxiety and distress, had upon the 
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wayward heart of the little egotist a more compelling 
effect than any severity. She gave way, and sobbed for 
a time so bitterly that all Frieda's energies were speedily 
concentrated in soothing her. 

"I never knew before how coals of fire could hurt," 
she gasped with streaming eyes. "O Frieda, when 1 
think of how I spoke to you that last evening at Annesley 
Lodge — and how I mocked at him, and contradicted him, 
misunderstood and despised him — and now — now — when 
I have done this outrageous thing — only truly I never 
meant to do it — now you just both come and pour the 
red-hot coals on my head till I feel burnt to a cinder!" 

Frieda privately thought this frame of mind a healthy 
one, and did not make too much haste to restore the 
penitent to good terms with herself. 

After a while she had the whole story. 

In the main, Kythe told it honestly, not insisting too 
much on extenuating circumstances. Frieda could gather, 
from the vehement recital, often interrupted by sobbing, 
something of the agony of mortification, of wounded 
vanity — of something deeper than vanity cruelly hurt — 
which the culprit had endured. A great many copy- 
book reflections concerning evil being its own punish- 
ment, and the easy nature of the downward path, struck 
her for the first time as being vitally true. 

The recital concluded with a fervent hope that she 
might never see Antony Verinder again as long as she lived. 

"There is no need to do so," Frieda assured her. "He 
will be married and safely out of your way now." 

"All the people I most respect — the three best people 
I know — you, Mr. Cunliffe, and Ivan — I have behaved 
disgracefully to," said Kythe mournfully. "Poor Ivan! 
I do feel so unhappy about him," 
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Frieda's heart gave a cruel dig. For a few wild moments 
she felt she knew not what. 

"I must write to him, I think," said Kythe, with the 
air of one taking a noble resolution, "and ask him to 
forgive me/' 

Frieda rose from her seat, crossed the low room, and, 
standing before the glass, removed her hat and veil. 
At the end of that time she felt that her voice would not 
betray her. 

"I don't think/' she began, and broke off. Kythe 
looked round with languid interrogation 
1 "I don't think I would write ... at least, I ought to 
tell you first what he said. He came to Chadley yesterday. 
I saw him " 

Kythe turned slowly in her chair and contemplated 
the girl. Frieda took off her coat and laid it, with her 
gloves and hat, neatly upon a chair near the door. 

"Well, what did he say? I suppose he asked where 
I was?" 

"Yes. I said you had gone to Glowder, but not quite 
direct. I said you were stopping on the way." 

"Frieda, you are a saint! What did he come for?" 

"He said he had come to tell you that — that he thought 
you were right, after all. He was sure it was best for it 
all to be broken off. He said he should never trouble you 
again." 

Kythe sat up very straight in her chair and stared. 

Her face was incredulous. "Ivan said that? Are you 
sure you did not misunderstand?" 

"Perfectly sure," said Frieda, now quite composed. 
"He said you were right all along; he did not love you 
as he should have done. He said your instinct about 
it was true. It was not the real thing. He asked me to 
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tell you this when I saw you. He said, 'Tell her she 
was right and I was wrong." 9 

Kythe said exactly what Frieda herself had said in the 
garden — 

"Well!" 

A longish pause ensued. Frieda was looking out of 
the window. 

After a while Kythe broke into laughter. 

"Well," she said, "I am having a salutary experience. 
I now know that not only will a man certainly not many 
me without my money, but also that I am, in the opinion 
of another, not worth having, even with it." She re- 
lapsed into silence, brooding. But presently flashed out — 
"What does Mr. Cunliffe know of my fortune? Did 
you tell him I was an heiress when I came to stay ?" 

"No," said Frieda, "I did not mention it. I saw no 
necessity to say anything about it. I am sure he did not 
realize anything of your social position — you remember 
that he thought it quite an honour for you to be asked 
to dine with the Verinders. He must have seen that you 
were not poor; but he classed you with me in his mind — 
one of my friends." 

"Then he is the one, the only one, who has stood the 
test," said Kythe, with sudden vehemence. "What 
would Ivan have said if this scandal had been made 
public about me, I wonder? But he — his one thought 
was to save me, and he has done it! Just in the simplest 
way in the world. But he has done it. Do you realize 
what I owe him, Frieda?" 

"I was wondering whether you did," said Frieda 
quietly. 

Kythe laid hold, with hot, nervous fingers, of the two 
arms of the old, high-backed chair in which she sat. 
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"I suppose/ 9 said she, with an ill-assured laugh, "that 
you think no reward would be too great for him now?" 

Frieda opened the moor-pools to their widest, most 
liquid capacity. 

"What on earth do you mean ?" 

"The man that guessed the riddle was rewarded with 
— the hand of the princess," said Kythe flippantly. "It's 
the invariable rule, isn't it?" 

"You must be raving mad; but I didn't think you had 
it in you to joke in such atrociously bad taste," was the 
withering reply. 

Kythe sat a moment, looking her full in the face with 
challenging eyes, full of a wonderful fire. "You think 
I am joking," she said slowly, "joking, because I spoke 
of marriage in connection with Mr. Cunliffe. You think, 
because he is neither young nor handsome, nor aristo- 
cratic, that there is a bar between us, that the idea of our 
union is ridiculous, that it is bad taste even to speak of 
such a thing. Oh, Frieda, what a Philistine you are! 
. . . But there! I mustn't be hard upon you, child! 
You don't know the man. I do. You have not seen 
him, as I have, standing up as champion, like Count 
Gismond, for a girl — saying just the very one thing that 
ought to be said — doing just the very one thing possible 
to be done! You have not caught the tpnes of Ids voice 
speaking to the woman he loved and believed in — the 
woman whom he found staying in an inn, Under the 
protection of a man who is not considered very steady 
. . . and whom, nevertheless, he reverenced, because he 
understood the depths of her ignorance and folly, and 
want of reflection, and knew that they were not all of her — 
that underneath there was a woman, safe and sound — a 
woman who would ... die ... for him." 
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Frieda stood in the middle of the floor petrified. She 
grew cold, as it seemed to her, right to the very centres 
of being. Was this what had happened ? This incredible, 
outrageous thing ? Oh, it was just a craze — a madness 
of generosity and sacrifice! 

If this was to be the end and outcome of Kythe's ad- 
venture into the suburbs, how righteously might the 
Grenvil Wests descend upon Frieda in their wholly justi- 
fiable wrath, and demand to know why she had permitted 
such a development? 

"Kythe," she said in a cold, conventional tone, "I do 
trust that you will work off all this nonsense to me in 
private, and not let any of it out to anybody else. They 
would think you ought to be in an asylum. Sentimental 
fudge!" Her eyes blazed. "Just because you are off 
with Mr. Earnscliffe and Tony, and must be on with 
somebody! Do, for pity's sake, get well and go quietly 
to Glowder, without proceeding to m^ke poor Mr. Cunliffe 
miserable all the days of his life/' 

"O Frieda, Frieda, have I deserved that you should be 
so brutal?" faltered Kythe. "Do you mean to say you 
really cannot see that I am in earnest?" 

"If you are in earnest, so much the worse for you. 1 
Such a match could never come about. What do you 
suppose your people would say, or do, or think ? What 
do you suppose your life would be, with those step-children, 
with the prejudices and habits of a lifetime to fight against ? 
I haven't a word to say against the goodness and kindness, 
or even the ability of Mr. Cunliffe. I own he has surprised 
me in those ways. But consider how he would bore you! 
O Kythe, do, for pity's sake, have a lucid interval, and 
try to imagine living with him always — always!" 

"You don't know anything at all about him," said 
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Kythe obstinately. "You own he has surprised you in 
some ways — so he will in a hundred others. I am sorry 
it has been such a shock to you to have it blurted out 
so suddenly. But as time goes on, you will see that it 
is you, not I, who are crazy. You will see that it is my 
insight, not yours, which has seen truly." 

Frieda would have felt inclined to burst into hysterical 
laughter, had not a certain set look upen Kythe's face 
made her feel more inclined to sit down and weep. She 
could but look upon this idea as a mad freak — a whim 
of the capricious girl, in search of some new sensation 
to drown the memory of her late humiliation. Women 
love power. This girl held Wilmot Cunliff e in the hollow 
of her impulsive hand. For a few days she would be 
ready to amuse herself with him and him only. But 
when the sensation began to pall, as it must so terribly 
soon, what would happen P 

Thinking of the intensity of the man's feelings, she felt 
it no exaggeration to forebode tragedy. 

She sat down to reason with her friend in sober gravity — 
to treat the thing as serious. But Kythe was not to be 
moved. She sat with her chin resting in the cup of her 
hand, gazing into the fire, no whit shaken by argument, 
nor moved by entreaty. 

"I shall marry Mr. Cunliflfe, if he will have me," was 
the final outcome of half an hour's eloquence. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE OFFERED HEABT 

O queen, awake to thy renown! 

Bequire what 'tis our wealth to give, 

And comprehend and wear the crown 

Of thy despised prerogative! 

High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 

The coward had grasped the hero's sword, 

The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 

Just to thyself, been worth's reward ! 

Coventry Patmorx. 

These was apparently no help for it. 

All the admiration, the hero-worship, of which Kythe 
West was capable had rushed to the surface of her nature — 
bad risen up in response to CunlifFe's attitude. 

Her own was, just for the moment, the attitude of sheer 
prostration. She had never, so far, in all her life, felt 
herself inferior to any of the men who had admired her 
or flirted with her. The sudden reversal of the relative 
positions of the sexes in her mind had, as it were, un- 
balanced her judgment. 

Frieda implored her to consider the vast gulf which 
lies between admiring a person's character and desiring 
to marry him. 

"But, you see, the incredible thing is that he loves me," 
said Kythe. "One can't say why; for if ever I was 
horrid to anybody, I have been horrid to him. But" — 
her whole face changed and lit up, her eyes beamed in 
the firelight with a tender radiance — "but I think I can 
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make up to him for all that. If I want to be nice, I can 
be nice, can't I, Frieda ?" 

"For two or three days; it might last a week, with 
luck." 

"I suppose that this is a part of my punishment — having 
to hear you mock like this," said Kythe with gentle 
patience. "You don't understand the least shred of 
what I am feeling. You don't even see the vast generosity 
of this man as I see it. If you had been here yester- 
day!" 

"I don't even know what happened yesterday." 

"I came down," said Kythe in a low voice. "When 
I heard he was here, I came downstairs to see him. I 
expected him to be awfully shocked, you know. After 
what he had said to me the last night at Annesley Lodge, 
I guessed that he would be kind. But I thought he 
would be dreadfully shocked and hurt and grieved. But 
I didn't care for that. I just knew I should be safe if 
he was there. He would stand between me and Tony — 
when he understood. Well, I came down, and he was 
there, and — and — he didn't want any telling. He under- 
stood without a word. He saw right straight through, 
down into my heart, and knew all about it — what I felt, 
what to say, how to treat Tony, how to treat me. He did 
not say much, only just enough to explain what he meant. 
Then, directly after Tony had gone away, he got up with- 
out a word, and called nurse to take me upstairs again. 
All he said to me was that he was going to send for you at 
once. I could not thank him, I was so afraid of breaking 
down. So I came up here, and I have not seen him to- 
day at all." 

"Not at all since then?" quickly asked Frieda. 

"No. But I am ever so much better to-day, and, as 
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you are here to play propriety, I shall come down to tea 
in the dear old parlour." 

Frieda sat thinking, as rapidly as she could. Was it 
possible to prevent this impending colossal blunder? 
Dare she be responsible for interfering to stop things 
before they had gone any farther? 

If Cunliffe left the "Barry Coat" without seeing Kythe 
again, she had no doubt that the thing would be done. 
By the time they again met Kythe's repentance would 
be a thing of the past, and she would no more think of 
marrying Cunliffe than of flying. 

It might be done! If she told the man that Kythe 
was too weak to bear any kind of emotion, and that it 
would be better for him not to see her again, he would, 
she felt pretty sure, accept her decision, bow to fate, 
and leave the place with no further word. 

But how about her own responsibility in the matter? 

How far is it right to play with human souls ? How 
far right to manoeuvre to prevent things taking their 
course ? 

Cunliffe would, she felt persuaded, not propose to 
Kythe unless she flung herself decisively at his head. But 
in her present mood Kythe was perfectly capable of doing 
this. 

And who could doubt that the man, bewildered, dazzled, 
with his heart's desire suddenly, miraculously offered him, 
would or could do anything but accept it ? 

What was she to do ? 

In the little room in which she was to sleep she stood 
before the dressing-table trying to decide. Would Cun- 
liffe, could he choose, desire to have Kythe's devotion for 
a few days, or not at all ? If he could be seriously told 
that she did not know what she meant or wished — that 
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she might fling herself into his arms this week, and write 
to break off with him the week after — would he take the 
present rapture and chance the future despair? She 
could not help feeling that any man in his state of feeling 
must choose to accept what was offered, and trust to the 
miracle of love to make his happiness continue. 

At any rate, the burden of decision was too heavy for 
her. She decided that her only course was to go quietly on, 
having said to Kythe all that she could to influence her. 
She dare not proceed to turn the course of events by active 
measures of any kind. The affair was in Mr. Cunliffe's 
hands, and he must shape it. 

The nurse came knocking at the door to know if she 
could help her, and obviously also for a little chat and 
gossip. It was a little puzzling at first to hear Kythe 
referred to as "Miss Cunliffe," but fortunately she re- 
membered in time that Cunliffe was posing as a relation, 
and thought it imperatively necessary that Miss West's 
name should not transpire. 

"I think she half killed her uncle with anxiety, little 
monkey!" said the nurse good-humouredly. "They 
have given him the room over mine, and I don't think he 
ever lay down at all last night — I heard him to and fro, 
to and fro, whenever I was conscious for a minute or two. 
I went into her room three times in the course of the night, 
to be sure she was all right; and each time he was pacing 
up and down or moving about. He tells me he has a 
weak heart." 

"He had an accident a week or two ago, and he ought 
not to have travelled so soon. I hope that is all," said 
Frieda. She told the interested nurse about the roughs 
at the bazaar, and thus drew her away from the subject 
of the exact circumstances of Kythe's motor mis- 
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hap, which she was evidently most anxious to hear 

"I shall go downstairs now/ 9 announced Kythe, when 
her friend returned to her room. 

"What do you want to put on that fantastic thing for ?" 
asked Frieda, looking with cold disapproval at her mys- 
terious tea-gown. 

"I can't put on a frock, because of the bandages on 
my arm/ 9 said Kythe, in hurt tones. 

"Oh, very well; but I should think the good folks here 
would think you areon the stage,"was the cutting comment. 

However, they went down, and to Kythe's obvious dis- 
appointment the parlour was empty. 

"The gentleman has gone down the village to telegraph 
for a place to be kept for him on the night train," said 
Mrs. George, as she spread the tea-things. 

"On what night train ?" asked Kythe wonderingly of 
Frieda. 

"He goes back to town to-night. Didn't you know?" 
said Frieda, measuring tea into the pot. 

Kythe subsided into the big, screen-backed chair, and 
her head fell wearily into the angle of the back and side. 

"Oh, how hateful of him to go away! "she complained. 
"He can't go yet. I want him. I am afraid to be left 
here without him." 

"Afraid, Kythe? Don't be so childish." 

"It is not childish. Tony might come back." 

"If there were any risk of that, Mr. Cunliffe would not 
leave us." 

Kythe said no more, but sat on, in a crushed way, in 
her corner with her eyes closed, and two tears slid from 
beneath the lids. 

Cunliffe came in quietly. 

When he saw Kythe in the firelight he stood a moment 
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perfectly still. Then lie came across the room, and took 
up his position on the hearth, looking down upon her 
face, on which the firelight flickered. 

It was a comfortable scene. The table was spread 
with a countrified tea — plenty of bread, butter, cakes, 
and preserves. The kettle sang softly upon a brass 
trivet, the huge cat sat blinking in the fender, Frieda 
hovered over the tea-table, presiding spirit of the domestic 
rites, and Kythe sat drooping with two tears on her small 
pale cheeks. 

"I fear you are not feeling so well this afternoon," said 
Cunliffe. 

The eyes flashed open, the face lit up, a complete change 
passed over it. She leaned across the hearth towards him 
and held out both hands. He took one decorously. 
"How do you do ?" he said. 

"I am all right! Much better! But not quite well 
enough to go on yet. I want another day's rest, I think; 
and Frieda says I must go to-morrow." 

"Kythe! I never said anything of the kind." 

"Well, you said Mr. Cunliffe was going away to-night. 
You know," she went on, addressing Cunliffe directly, 
"that I certainly won't stay here without you." 

He paused a perceptible moment before he re- 
turned — 

"Can you give me a reason for such a decision?" 

Kythe said nothing, but she blushed and looked uncom- 
fortable. Frieda replied for her, "She is afraid that Mr. 
Verinder might return." 

"That is out of the question," said Cunliffe with no 
hesitation. "I would not leave were such a risk to be 
apprehended. But I have arrears of work in town which 
I fear must have my attention." 
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Kythe said nothing. Her attitude bespoke an angelic 
resignation to the decrees of a pitiless fate. 

"Tea is ready," said Frieda. "Won't you come to 
table, Kythe?" 

Cunliffe moved some pillows and silently made the girl 
comfortable at the table. Then he busied himself with 
handing her food and drink. It was obvious that Kythe's 
depression and general air of misery were distressing to 
him in a high degree. He kept his eyes wistfully upon 
her, seeming to follow each morsel to her mouth with 
satisfaction. But he forgot to eat himself. 

"What makes the room so sweet?" said Frieda. 
"Primroses?" 

"I gathered some in the hedgerows this morning. 
This countryside is full of them," said Cunliffe, as though 
glad to have some safe subject of conversation. But 
Kythe did not respond. The very thought of primroses 
was a thorn to her, and she looked more miserable than 
ever. Frieda praised the bread, the butter, the pretty 
old panelled room, the nurse, the landlady. But the 
other two were so preoccupied that they hardly heard 
what she said. She had never so completely played the 
role of number three before. 

When tea was over — Cunliffe had not touched food — 
Kythe went back to her high-backed chair, and all were 
silent while Mrs. George cleared the table. She then 
brought in a well-burning oil. lamp, placed it on a wool 
mat in the centre of the table, and disappeared. 

Frieda produced the frock she was smocking for Louisa, 
and began to stitch. 

Cunliffe, at a corner of the table, his face shaded by 
his hand, sat immovable. The cat had sprung upon 
Kythe's lap. and she stroked its fur softly, with her frail- 
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looking hand. Her dejected air made her appear far 
more ill than she really was. 

"At what time do you start ?" asked Frieda, breaking 
a little suddenly into the silence, so that Cunliffe started 
in a different sense. 

" You^— er — mean to ask at what time do I set out this 
evening ? The — the conveyance will be here at a quarter 
to eight." 

His eyes were on Kythe as he spoke; his face had a 
look of mortal craving which hurt Frieda physically. 

Kythe raised her eyes to the old grandfather clock on 
the wall opposite her, where the sun and moon winked 
roguishly above the dial, and the date of the month ap- 
peared in a slit just over the winding-up hole. 

"Two hours and a half," she said, as if she were count- 
ing the minutes before her execution. 

Cunliffe made a movement more nearly approaching 
suddenness than Frieda hact ever seen in him before. 
He got to his feet. For a moment he stood so, crushing 
down a cinder in the hearth with one foot. Then, having 
said no word, he sat down again; and, leaning forward, 
his arms along his knees, his hands joined, stared at the 
ground. 

Frieda had never felt so torn. Should she go or should 
she stay? Was it not wise to stay? The pain was 
sharp, but it would soon be over — he would be gone, and 
the risk of lifelong disaster averted. 

She hesitated, pulled this way and that, looking from 
one to the other to catch a hint, a suggestion, a message. 

"If he says go, or looks go, I will go," she said to 
herself. 

The clock-ticks measured off the pause that succeeded. 
Did ever three people sit at such a deadlock before, she 
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wondered ? It was growing too acute, she must arise and 
flee. 

Behold, fate intervened. Something splashed down in 
her lap, and she hurriedly snatched her handkerchief and 
held it to her face. Her nose was bleeding. It was not 
a miracle, after all, for it was a minor affliction to which 
she was subject at times, and railway travelling often 
caused it. At least, it decided the turn of events now. 
Her little wisp of a handkerchief was soaked in a minute. 
She gasped an apology, and hastily stumbled from the 
room. 

Neither of the two whom she left behind moved or 
spoke until many seconds had ticked by. At last Cunliffe 
spoke without turning his head. 

"I feel sure you must understand, Miss Wesf, that it is 
best for me to go at once," he said. 

She moved slightly, but did not reply. After a pause 
he looked round to see why no answer was forthcoming. 
She was leaning forward in her chair, holding the arms of 
it, her eyes shining, her lips slightly apart, her whole 
expression a plea. 

His eyes met hers, and were held. He looked in silence, 
with a stony hopelessness which shook the girl's warm 
heart to a display of passionate sympathy 

" Oh, " she said, beseeching him with her upward glance 
of fire and tenderness, "why must you go? Don't go. 
I want you to stay." 

It seemed that he began to speak, and held back by 
force what he had meant to say. He rose, and turned 
his head slowly away from her, staring again into the fire 
as at a refuge from temptation. 

"If" — he cleared his throat before speaking — "if 
you have any special reason for requiring my further 
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attendance, of course I will stay; but it will be at — er — 
great personal inconvenience. " 

Kythe rose too, and came to his side. They stood 
together, looking into the fire. 

"I have no reason, except that I — I can't bear you to 
go," she said rather chokily. 

"If that is so I must be resolute," said Cunliffe. "I 
must go as arranged. You perhaps do not quite realize 
that I am a — man." 

"Oh, yes, it is because I do realize that — you are, I 
think, the only man I have ever known." 

A bleak, rapid smile crossed his face — the face upon 
which the weeks of that springtime had traced wholly new 
lines and meanings. 

"Ah, well, my dear" — he spoke as to a child — "if 
you are making a hero out of me, it is well for me to dis- 
appear before the illusion is dispelled. I had better take 
my leave forthwith, so as not to overtax your strength — 
or mine," he added in a very low voice. 

She put out both hands and grasped his arm as she 
stood beside him. 

"Oh, really," she said, "don't pretend — don't make- 
believe to be stupid. You have eyes — you can see " 

His answer was most surprising. "Yes, I wish to God 
I could not. I wish I could be blind, even for this hour. 
But I cannot. I am so made that I can never enter a 
fool's paradise." 

She still held his arm, and on that she leaned a little 
against him. "You don't believe — in the strength of 
1 — of love" — she hardly breathed the word — "to break 
down all obstacles?" 

"Yes," he replied, "I do." And after a moment's 
hesitation he added, gently but decidedly, "You will 
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kindly sit down. It is less disquieting to my nerves/' 

Kythe drew away from him, wondering, quivering, 
half inclined to be furious, yet attracted to him as she 
had never believed it possible. She took hold of the 
high oak mantel. 

The man, rigid in his place, removed his glasses and 
mechanically polished them with his handkerchief. 

"You must not think," he said steadily, "that I under- 
rate the power of — of love — to work miracles. It seems 
to me possible that a beautiful young woman like your- 
self might even love a man like me. I am speaking 
plainly. If I offend, you will tell me " 

"But that is it," broke in the girl, eager, tremulous. 
" Can't you see ? Oh, surely you must see that the miracle 
has happened?" 

Without his glasses he could not distinguish the features 
of the lovely face uplifted to him. He did not put them 
on. He remained, seeing her only as a blur of light, with 
dark, dark hollows where he knew those speaking eyes to be. 

"That is your mistake," he replied, still steadily. 
"You fancy that you are— er — attached to me, because 
you are grateful to me. I am so weak that I should have 
dared to venture upon that, seeing that you too are willing. 
I should have told myself that such a feeling might de- 
velop. I should have argued — I — er — I have argued — 
that if you could feel any kind of affection for me as I am, 
still more might you feel it for what I believe I have it in 
me to become. But in our case, you see, all this is idle talk. 
It has nothing to do with the real point. I cannot speak 
to you of love, because there is a — a circumstance which 
renders any such thing as a marriage between us out of 
the question." 

She recoiled a little. What was she about to hear? 
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From this man, who stood there so outwardly impassive, 
with his gold pince-nez in his hand? 

"Something that renders it out of the question?" she 
panted. 

"Yes. You love another man." 

There was finality in his voice. He spoke as one stating 
a fact with which both he and she were fully acquainted. 
And as she did not for a moment reply, he added, "You 
need not concern yourself to deny it. I know you, and I 
know it is so. " 

She felt the hot blush clothe her, as if she blushed all 
over, and not her face alone. She sank into the seat 
from which she had risen, and hid her face, shaking from 
head to foot. Some door of her soul rolled back, and she 
saw her own self, her inner being. She loved Tony — ah, 
bitterly she knew it — and she had meant to crush her love 
down, and hide it from the eyes of herself and every other 
— she had meant to shelter herself behind the unselfish 
devotion of Cunliffe — to sacrifice him to her pride. But 
he was too clear-sighted. The extent of his understanding 
of her had prevented so lamentable an error. 

He continued, after an interval, "You will see that the 
ground of my decision is not selfish. If I thought it were 
for your happiness, I would take any step that seemed 
advisable. But I know that this could not be wise. 
My present duty is to save you from yourself — and from 
me. It is not an easy one. I beg that you will refrain 
from making it more painful." 

She loved another man! 

For a moment she was tempted to fall at the feet of the 
churchwarden. His own pitiful plea for moderation 
was what deterred her from such a course. She simply 
sat with her face hidden, striving for composure, striving 
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to say — what? What was there to say? In face of 
his insight, it seemed superfluous to say anything. 

She could at least refrain from making it more painful. 
She could refrain from the passion of tears with which 
she longed to relieve her heart. She could take her 
punishment meekly. 

He had throughout preserved his composure, but she 
could feel that it was strained almost to the breaking point 
The one thing she could do now was to rally her dignity 
and help him to brave the end of his heroic struggle. 
She resisted her impulse to take his hand and kiss it. 
She resisted her curiously strong desire to fling" herself 
into his arms and cry her eyes out. She owed it to him 
not to make things harder. 

She faltered meekly, "You are right. You have judged 
me truly. I will say good-bye. And will you say 4 God 
bless you* before you go?" 

He said, " I have observed that you have a real and deep 
religious sense. However far your judgment may have 
led you astray, you will win back again to the upward 
road. For what they are worth, you have my prayers. 
You have my blessing too." 

For a moment she felt the pressure of his hand upon 
her bowed head. Then he turned and went out of the 
room rather hurriedly, as though he felt himself within 
measurable distance of the breaking-point. She heard 
the door close softly. 

The clock went on ticking, the cat continued to purr. 
The fire sank together, and made soft crunching sounds, 
the wood-flame flickered. 

Kythe, renounced by Ivan, refused by Cunliffe, aban- 
doned by Tony, sat alone in the twilight. 

It was her hour of self-knowledge. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

VICTORY ; V 

He may smile at troubles gone; 
Who sets the victor's garland on. 

Hymns of the Eastbrn Church. 

The morning was wild, wet, and stormy, as the mail 
train steamed into Paddington Station next morning; 
cold, with sleet showers from the north-east at intervals. 

There was the usual scene of commotion, the usual 
ranks of assiduous porters, the usual line of cabs and 
"taxis," the usual mob around the indicator board and 
the luggage vans. 

The porter running beside a certain second-class com- 
partment containing one passenger looked with a sudden 
sharpening of attention at the curious attitude and de- 
meanour of the gentleman in question. 

The moment the train stopped the young man opened 
the door and hastened in. 

The passenger was on his knees upon the floor, with 
his arms spread out across the seat, and his head resting 
upon them. The porter, when he raised him, thought he 
must be dead. But he still breathed, though his face was 
ghastly. 

He could not speak, and seemed unconscious, but in 
his hand was a piece of paper on which he had evidently 
just been writing, for the pencil was still between his 
fingers. 

The young man detached the piece of paper, and read— 
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"HI am alive when train arrives, open bag, administer 
dose as directed, then put me in a 'taxi', and tell driver 
Annesley Lodge, Manor Road, Chadley Park, N." 

The young porter had his wits about him. He propped 
the sufferer against a corner, took his bag from the netting, 
found his keys in his pocket, opened the bag, found a 
small bottle with a medicine measure-glass and directions. 

The invalid, being raised, and held in the draught of 
the open window, opened his mouth, gasped, showed 
signs of consciousness, and after an interval, the glass 
being held to his lips, he seemed to realize what was re- 
quired of him, made an effort of will, and swallowed. 

The guard came along the platform, looking into the 
compartments preparatory to sending the train out of 
the terminus. 

"Now then, what are you up to there ?" he demanded 
sharply. 

The porter explained. 

Meanwhile Cunliffe was slowly creeping back to life. 
When he had drunk his cordial he said two words, which, 
after repetition, they made out to be, "Fan me." 

His assiduous attendant complied, using a copy of the 
"Daily Telegraph" which lay near. By slow degrees 
the blue tinge faded from the wan face, and the colour 
became more natural. The guard hurried out to delay 
the shunting for a few minutes. By the time he returned 
the gentleman was able to speak. 

He said he was able to drive home, and would like to 
have a telegram dispatched from the station to summon 
his own doctor to be in attendance when he arrived. 
In halting words he begged the kindly porter to do this 
for him, and to help him into a motor-cab. As he offered 
an acknowledgment of the help he had received, he added 
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that he was particularly anxious that the small incident 
should not be reported in the Press. It was nothing, but 
he disliked publicity. 

They made him as comfortable as they could, and he 
entered upon the final stage of his journey. 

The cold, rushing air revived him. He would not have 
the carriage closed, and from time to time the sleet 
whipped his cold cheek, but he did not heed. The excrucia- 
ting pain through which he had passed during that aw- 
ful night came to him dreamily now, and like the memory 
of a nightmare. It belonged to the world of physical 
facts, on which he was losing hold. 

That thought brought him up sharply. The halting, 
tremulous instrument which alone stood between him 
and death faltered and fluttered in his side, now pulsing 
for a few minutes more or less steadily, then, as his doctor 
would have said, kicking, halting, as if in doubt as to 
whether it should proceed or no. 

To keep it going was the one great issue, the main point. 
He must not let his mind drift away into the pleasant 
regions where pain is not — at all costs this heart of his 
must be kept going for the next hour — until he reached 
home, until his own doctor could certify the cause of 
death — until there was no chance of the exposure of an 
inquest. 

If he had died in the train — if there had been an in- 
quest — all his planning for the keeping of the secret of 
Kythe's name and whereabouts would be at an end — his 
effort brought to naught. 

That had been the piercing thought which had racked 
him during that awful night — in those endless hours 
when, try as he would, he had been unable to reach the 
netting, and get the bag which contained his remedy. 
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But for this one thought, the end might come when it 
liked; only he wished to live to know that she was safe 
— that she was actually under her uncle's roof. 

He thought of her bent head, of her face in the firelight, 
and her glorious eyes heavy with unshed tears — tears 
she had been too brave to shed — tears she had held back 
on his account. He thought of it, and wondered at him- 
self. How had he refrained? Was it worth while? 
Could Antony have grudged him his moment, had he 
taken it? ... And was she safe, there without him? 
Had this final wrench, this wrench that was killing him, 
been necessary, after all ? He choked back the thoughts. 
He had known he did right, then, when his mind was un- 
clouded. He must leave it all now. She had Frieda 
with her . . . and from his soul he wished that Frieda 
were not away. How thankful he would have felt could 
he have counted upon seeing her wise, sweet face as he 
approached his desolate home. 

Life was a curious experience. He had spent all his 
in doing nothing at all that he cared about. It had been, 
as Kythe once said, all getting up and going to bed and 
eating and earning the means to do these things. 

But the cloudy day had grown glorious towards even. 
At sunset the clouds had parted, and the full light had 
streamed upon his path, turning everything to wonder 
and beauty. His fourth day had come, the shining of 
the sun in his strength. Then, on the fifth day, the 
world of nature and of teeming life had come to mean 
greatly to him also. He had learned, and so never to 
forget it, the secret that— ■* 

"Earth's crammed full -of Heaven 
And every common bush afire with God, — 
But only those see who take off their shoes/ 9 
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He stepped upon the holy ground . . . and perchance 
for some wild days there had danced before him the 
wonderful thought, the intense hope, that for him there 
should be the sixth day also — the creation of man and 
of woman, each for each. 

But one of the things we learn in this life is that the 
sixth day does not come to all of us here below. 

It was not for him. He was to pass straight over into 
the infinite peace and rest of the seventh day. His sab- 
bath was drawing very near. 

It was as though he stood by the half-opened door, 
and waited to enter, held back awhile by the care for 
what he left; but it was growing dimmer . . . more 
distant. What lay before him was becoming now more 
real. Was it possible that in the future his sixth day, 
lost here, might come to him? Was there a hereafter 
of growth and progress as he had dreamed? 

A jolt of the car over tramlines brought him back once 
more painfully to the outer shell of things. He had not 
yet reached Annesley Lodge. His business — he must 
again remind himself — his business was to get there alive. 
With a great effort he contrived to pour out and drink 
another dose of his cordial. Thus fortified, he realized 
the Chadley high road. With labour and difficulty he 
had resumed his grasp on actualities; but it was so hard 
to hold them. His mind seemed to slip through matter 
as the car slipped through the streets — to travel with a 
hitherto unknown ease and speed. Nothing was fixed. 
The limits of things were fading off; action was so un- 
important, being was everything. But still the ruling 
motive dominated. He must live to get home, he must 
see his doctor. He must hold Death at bay until all fear 
of an inquest was over. 
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The end of the journey was all blurred. 

When next he realized external things again they had 
got him upstairs, he was seated in a chair, propped with 
many pillows, and his doctor was beside him, his finger 
on his pulse. 

"Doctor," he said, in an unexpectedly clear voice, 
"can you keep me alive for two days ?" 

The doctor looked at him in wonder. "My dear sir, it is 
you who keep yourself alive. If you got through last night, 
I see no reason why you should not get through others." 

"Not — not like that. No more nights — like that," he 
gasped. 

The doctor shook his head. "I don't understand. 
There was nothing in your condition when you left home 
to justify the present state of things. You must have 
travelled too fast and too far." 

"Too f ast . . . and too far," echoed Cunliffe. "So 
far that there can be no return." 

And after a curious pause in which he seemed to strive 
for recollection, he added — "There is one thing you 
can never* do, and that is to set back the clock, you can't 
make it . . . Monday again ... if it is Tuesday . . . 
she said so, that first evening." 

He closed his eyes and lay passive for awhile: then 
again brought himself back by a visible effort. • 

"You think it likely I may live — through the night?" 

"I think it possible." 

"If it be possible, I will do it," said Cunliffe quietly. I 
And after an interval he added, "There will be a few * 
directions to give you, Doctor." 

"Indeed?" said the doctor playfully, "there is a popu- 
lar idea that it is the doctor's place to direct, the patient's 
to obey." 
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Cunliffe smiled with serenity. 

"Only about my wishes," he said. "My will is made, 
but there are — other small matters." 

Later in the day, when he was more rested, and the 
vigorous measures adopted by the doctor had produced 
a short spell of relief, he sent for his aunt and explained 
to her that he had left Frieda Medway guardian of his 
children, with plenary powers. 

The old woman sat, crushed with grief, burning with 
resentment, yearning to scold him for his late imprudence 
and unheard-of behaviour, but with the fierce eye of the 
doctor upon her; realizing with bitterness indescribable 
that if Wilmot died she would never know the truth con- 
cerning the events of the last few days. 

She wept to herself in a corner for some time, till he 
whispered to Martha Hodges, the woman who was wait- 
ing on him, to send her near to him. 

He took her hand, and in slow, halting words begged 
her to be good to Frieda and the children. He said that 
he had told the girl all his wishes — he had made some 
plans. By degrees she would come to love Frieda like a 
daughter. 

After she had gone away he wrote two short notes, 
one to Frieda and one to Kythe West. He gave these 
into the doctor's hands for post, with a special request 
that nobody should know the address. He asked for 
his children after that. 

When they came he could hardly speak, but he man- 
aged to tell them they were to do what Miss Medway 
thought best. If they pleased her, they would be pleas- 
ing him. They were awestruck, and did not understand; 
but throughout their future life they remembered. 

He lived through that night. 
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The first half of it was dreams and ecstasy. But after 
midnight the pain seized him, and he awoke to the full 
consciousness of agony. 

He would not let them send for the doctor to dull the 
torment with morphia. He seemed as though he wished 
to make the most of his full realization of the outside 
world for the last time. He bade Martha tell him various 
little items of news, of what had gone on in his absence. 

To divert his mind, she related what progress had been 
made in the digging of the garden, how many rows of 
peas were sown, how many potatoes planted, how much 
manure and gravel used, and how Mr. Jupp had lent 
his garden hose to assist in watering. 

"Mr. Jupp," she said, seeing that she had his full 
attention. "Mr. Jupp said it might interest you to know 
that there had been trouble up at the Park. Young Mr. 
Verinder, he's broken off his engagement, and quarrelled 
with his mother, and he's gone abroad." 

Wilmot Cunliffe raised himself completely upright in 
the bed. The colour swept over his face, filling it with 
fire and enthusiasm. He had an air of such intense, 
glowing interest, that Martha stood staring. 

"You are sure of that?" he said, with extreme clear- 
ness. 

"Yes, sir, quite sure that was what Mr. Jupp said. 
He had it from the agent, I believe, sir." 

There was a silence. The dying man rested his back 
against the heaped-up pillows. Presently he spoke, 
ignoring the presence of a listener. 

"He has done it. He did it at once, before he knew 
her secret. I thought he would do it. Thank God I 
had strength — strength for her. . . and for me." 

The words, as Martha afterwards described it, came 
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with long intervals between. She remembered them, 
for they were the last words he ever spoke. 

He had been conqueror, not merely of the woman he 
loved, but of Antony Verinder's wayward heart too. 
Now there was no need to struggle longer against the 
dawning of his Sabbath. 

When the doctor arrived, about ten o'clock next morn- 
ing, he lay there dead upon his bed, with the ineffable 
smile of the conqueror upon his triumphant face. 

He had laid down his arms. 



To one who has looked upon the faces of many dead 
the thought that struggles uppermost is perhaps some- 
thing of this kind. The dead face is always nobler than 
the living. What is gone is the petty eagerness, the 
petty care, the daily discontent. What remains is not 
the Individual so much as the Type. You feel that the 
Type was intended to be higher than it in fact has been. 

Man invested with that dignity, that spacious calm, 
has travelled back towards the fountain-head of human- 
ity. In nearly every dead face you catch a glimpse of 
the Might-have-been. 

In the case of Wihnot Cunliffe the change was un- 
usually marked. 

He had passed through no long period of wasting dis- 
ease, he had, as it were, laid down his arms in the stress 
of battle. His last thought had been one of satisfaction, 
of attainment of the thing striven for. His dead beauty 
might have been the face of some sculptured warrior on 
his tomb — of one who died in the moment of hearing the 
shout of "Victory!" 

It was thus that they saw him— two girls who crept 
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into the room late that evening, fresh from a journey, 
blinded with their tears. 

The radiance of his smile was such that Kythe could 
hardly face it. 

The silent lips could not impart to her that good news 
which had sent the happy soul content upon its journey. 
But as the sobbing Martha faltered out the story of what 
she had told him, and what his last words had been, the 
stricken girl could hardly believe that he was not su- 
premely conscious of her presence, and of her unavailing, 
remorseful gratitude. 

She filled his hands with the primroses which he had 
gathered to please her two short days ago in the hedge- 
rows about the "Barry Coat." She laid upon his fore- 
head one reverent kiss for him to cany with him as the 
seal of achievement. 

For he alone, of all those who loved her, had passed 
the Supreme Test, and had loved perfectly enough to 
renounce. 
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Lafcadio Hearn 

Letters from the Raven 

Being the Correspondence of 

LAFCADIO HEARN with HENRY WATKIN 
Edited by MILTON BRONNER 

i2mo, Half Cloth, Gilt Top, #1.25 net 

Chicago Record Herald: — "All who have felt the delight of 
Lafcadio Hearn's 'sinuous, silvery, poetical prose' . . . will 
treasure the little volume . . . containing Hearn's correspond- 
ence with Watkin, the Cincinnati printer, who was his one lifelong 
friend. Out of that rare friendship grew this volume of letters, 
which does more than else to reveal the shy, sensitive, restless soul 
of Lafcadio Hearn. . . The whole volume is worth reading again 
and again, merely for its verbal melody and the weird originality 
of its figures." 

The Globe: — ''One of the most interesting series of letters that 
has yet been published out of the large correspondence of the late 
Lafcadio Hearn." 

New York Press: — "A distinct addition to the knowledge we 
now have of this extraordinary man." 

Troy Times: — "This collection of letters gives a wonderful 
insight into that mystery, beauty and charm which pervade the 
writings of Lafcadio Hearn, and by their very intimacy and frank- 
ness picture his mood and the development of those inborn emotions 
at a time when they were clamoring for expression." 

Louisville Times: — "These letters give the only insight obtain- 
able into the personality of Hearn." 

Indianapolis News: — "A wonderfully interesting book. . . 
These letters of Lafcadio Hearn are a fascinating, psychological 
study. They are in such beautiful English they are a delight to the 
ear. His picturesque and trenchant references to art, literature, 
and religion make the letters doubly interesting. This is one of 
the most significant of recent publications." 

BRENTANO'S, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., NewYork 



Novels by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
THE MAN WHO WON 

l2mo, Cloth, $1.50 

The book deals with the heart history of an English girl left fatherless 
in South Africa under the domination of a brutal stepmother. She is 
rescued and sent to England to be educated, and a rough South African 
lover comes to renew his suit, and through persistence wins. The dra- 
matic situations are tense and absorbing, the characterization striking 
and effective. 

London PaU MaU Gautte: — "Mrs. Baillie Reynolds enjoys powers 
that evoke enthusiasm; she is able to treat the most serious interests 
that appeal to literature without becoming heavy." 

BROKEN OFF 

i2mo, Cloth, $1.50 

New York Press.— "When the mere name of the writer of fiction on 
the folder of a novel has the power to stir a book reviewer's fancies, to 
give him a fillip of preconceived delights to come, then that author has 
gone a long way on the road to success. We are free to confess that the 
sight of Mrs. Baillie Reynolds's name on the cover of her new novel, 
which she calls 'Broken Off,' awakened emotions such as these within us; 
and never once did this English writer fail us from first page to last of 
this really charming story of modern life in England and Wales. The 
plot of the story is a case of two bites at a cherry. The fruit in this case, 
is a young Englishwoman of ancient lineage and impoverished fortune, 
who is Tennysonian in the double degree of not only being a Vere de 
Vere, but also having the physical attributes and bearing of a heroine 
of the 'Idylls of the King.' The seeker after the cherry is a young farmer, 
with red hair, a taste for antiquarianism, and a huge fortune inherited 
from a Canadian lumber king. The financial distress of the Challis 
family makes it advisable for Osmunda Challis to accept the relief of a 
marriage to Thorold Strong. But after the engagement is arranged the 
Vere de Vere element in Osmunda's nature proves stronger than her filial 
obedience; and Strong is cast into the outer darkness. Mrs. Reynolds's 
heroes are neither mollycoddles nor weaklings. Strong lives up to his 
name by doing all sorts of muscular and mental deeds of prowess, from 
saving Osmunda from being buried alive in a land-slip to restoring the 
family fortunes. And when he makes the second try for the cherry 
it meets his lips at once. Hero and heroine; plot and settings; all four are 
things to please one mightily in this mighty fine tale." 

BRENTANO'S, Fifth Ave., and 27th St., New York 



THE GREAT HISTORICAL NOVEL ON 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 



TheGodofClay 

By H. C. BAILEY 

With illustrations by ALEC C. BALL 

12mo, Cloth, $1.50 

This is a remarkable historical novel with Napoleon 
Bonaparte for its hero. 

Mr. Bailey writes of the times when the spirit of 
man, long cheated and chained, broke fiercely forth 
and swept the old tyrant powers away, and made 
France a clean land where freemen can live. 

Out of chaos men cried for order and law. And 
then came Napoleon — the brain of a god and a mean 
man's heart. 

Of Napoleon, of the men and women who loved 
him sometimes, the author writes in this book; how 
their lines crossed and clashed under the fool's 
tyranny of Old France amid the rushing, murderous 
mad pageant of the Terror, and again, and yet again, 
when Napoleon had won power and glory and wor- 
ship and hate and pity. 

Mr. H. C. Bailey's book is a masterpiece; perhaps 
one of the very great historical novels of modern days. 

BRENTANO'S 

Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street^ New York. 



/ The Great Detective Story from the French 



THE MYSTERY OF 
THE YELLOW ROOM 

By GASTON LEROUX 

i2mo, Cloth, $ i. 50 

Boston Herald: — "For the many who delight in 
following the intricacies of crime and the avenging 
hand of justice this book has rare charms." 

Detroit Journal: — " For the blood-curdling mystery 
to be solved only by a prematurely acute young 
reporter who has Sherlock Holmes beaten to a stand- 
still, it would be hard to duplicate 'The Mystery of 
the Yellow Room.' " 

Pittsburg Dispatch: — "The plot of this remarkable 
story is so intricately woven and so elaborately 
developed that the reader's attention is positively 
enthralled from beginning to end." 

St. Paul News: — "The author uses a young jour- 
nalist as his hero. He has a mystery to solve, of 
course, but how he solves it is what readers of the 
'Yellow Room' sit up nights and forget dinner hours 
to find out." 

BRENTANO'S 

Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street, New York 



White Rose of 
Weary Leaf 



By VIOLET HUNT 



i2mo, Cloth, $1.50 



In Amy Stephens Miss Violet Hunt has given us a 
study of an unconventional woman as vivid and real 
as it is unusual and profound. The Amy of this 
story is the white rose whose leaves fall wearily, one 
by one under the stress of circumstance, till nothing 
but the fragrance of its life remains. 

Violet Hunt is acknowledged one of the most 
powerful writers in England. She has written nothing 
so convincing, so delicately beautiful and so appeal- 
ingly human as "The White Rose of Weary Leaf." 

New York Evening Mail: — Indeed, the book is so 
full of epigrams, so completely up to date in its psy- 
chology, and at the same time it so grips the heart 
with its pathetic story of a brave and clever woman, 
that it is easy to predict for it a wide success. Is it 
immoral ? Well, it is certainly frank enough in its 
treatment of certain social problems; but if it is 
proper to teach that the transgression of certain laws 
can lead only to sorrow and tragedy, "White Rose 
of Weary Leaf" is a very moral book. 

BRENTANO'S 

Fifth Avenue and Twenty-seventh Street, New York 



A remarkable novel of London "Life" One of the 
most striking pieces of fiction of modern days 

ADA]VPS~CLAY 

By COSMO HAMILTON 
i2mo, Cloth, $ i .50 

The New York Evening Post: — "This is a book 
which presents a not ungrateful challenge to the critic 
whose lot it is to deal with the 'ordinary run' of Eng- 
lish and American fiction. It is, at all events, not 
dull. Perhaps one may best suggest its quality by 
naming it a story not for the young person: it has 
precisely that Gallic attribute of intelligibility. By 
this we do not mean the absolute worst; it is not a 
sheer deliberate salacity, framed for the indecent 
amusement of those who leer and giggle." 

San Francisco Examiner: — "A highly entertain- 
ing story. . . It is one of those stories that once be- 
gun will not let itself be laid aside. The situations as 
they follow are dramatic, pathetic, and extremely 
well drawn." 

New York Sun: — "The epigrammatic cynicism 
of the text is clever and startling, the delineation of 
characters skilful and undisturbed by any restrictions 
of propriety in its frankness. 'Man is fire and woman 
tow; the devil comes and sets them in a blaze/ is 
the proverb upon which the tale is founded." 

BRENTANO'S " 

Fifth Avenue andTwenty-seventh Street, New York 



Novels by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
THALASSA 

1 2 mo, Cloth, $1.50 

Nation*— "This story is, in much of its detail as well as in general 
character, strinkingly Brontesque. A girl of English birth and Conti- 
nental breeding is, at twenty, by her dying father's wish, commended to 
the care of an old friend of his whom she has never seen. This man is 
of the Rochester age, experience, temper, and surroundings. He lives 
alone in the country with an old housekeeper, numerous dogs and the 
child of an unhappy union. Into this household enters the heroine. 
. . . We have read few recent novels with greater pleasure." 

New York Times: — "The writer knows how to tell her story. One's 
interest is captured with the very first word, and grows in its intensity 
until the last is reached. Having once begun the book, we defy any 
reader to lay it aside until the last is reached. It holds us in an unrelaxing 
grip as did Miss Braddon and Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade and 
Rhoda Broughton, in that golden age, when die story was the thing." 

A DULL GIRL'S DESTINY 

l2mo, Cloth, $1.50 

Detroit Free Press?— "There is some excellent work in character 
drawing, especially in that of Betty Lebreton, who is a fine foil to the 
heroine. Betty belongs with the women who love to drag a good man's 
fine feelings down to the level of an intrigue that has no Sincerity in it. 
Avril Eden is graciously conceived. 

"There is a scientist, a man of unusual character, who having become 
famous through his writings is brought back to London. He is provincial, 
but has a few women friends who vouch for him in society. His first 
encounter is with Betty; and his cleanness of mind enables him to resist 
the temptress. Avril, called "the dull girl" by those who do not under- 
stand her, or appeal to her, grows on him by reason of her intellect and 
her graces of heart. Under a nom de plume she has written books that 
are the talk of literary London. She hears her lover say that no man 
could venture to marry so pitiless an analyst of human character, that 
the knowledge that a woman was the author of those books would 
preclude all chance of falling in love with her. Then the poblem is, 
Shall she give up her independence for her love and let her intellectual 
wings be clipped by domesticity? 

"The development of the story, centered largely in English family 
life, is well managed. The characters are well wrought and incisively 
analyzed, the tale is well worth reading for its human interest/' 

BRENTANO'S, Fifth Ave., and 27th St., New York 
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